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Once more is turned the kaleidoscope of hu- 
manity. The figure that last year seemed 
unchangeable is no more. The lurid colours 
of animosity and carnage have vanished to 
make room for happier emblems, and the 
more genial tints of peace and plenty. The 
transformation is sudden and wonderful. 
One turn of the hand, and it is effected with 
a terrible facility. What is to follow, what is 
to become of us, is a question that all will 
ask, and all perhaps in vain. 

“The Political Future of England,” a 
work in the shape of a large pamphlet by the 
Comte de Montalembert,* is devoted to this 
discussion. The name and reputation of the 
writer ensure respect for his opinions, and 
his admiration of our constitution and its 
components affords a pleasing testimony to 
their excellence. From a foreigner alone, if 
an enlightened man, can we expect an impartial 
view of the state of our affairs. Monsieur de 
Montalembert has attained a far deeper know- 
ledge of them than could be expected from any 
mind but one of the stamp he has the fortune 
to possess. But he is deeply imbued with 
religious prejudices, and with that leaning to 
the aristocratic elements of our institutions, 
which has drawn in so eminent a manner that 
section of our society known as Whigs to the 
Orleanist faction of French politicians. 

Thus, while we cannot deny the skill with 
which M. de Montalembert has analysed our 
social system, we can go with him but little 





* Authorised Translation. Murray. 


further. From the tangled mass he has drawn 
and developed some special propositions ; but 
many of his arguments and his conclusions 
are so warped by a preconceived political 
creed that conviction does not follow the ad- 
miration extorted frei us by his eloquence. 
The Authorised Translation is admirably exe- 
cuted. Although anonymous, it is attributed, 
and we believe with justice, to Mr. Wilson 
Croker. A short prefatory notice protects the 
translator from the imputation of “ any con- 
fidence or concurrence in the authors politi- 
cal or religious views.” 


The implement which that lively traveller, 
Mr. Bayard Taylor, noted on a recent visit to 
Shanghai, as in fashion with the Imperialists, 
and extremely efficacious and serviceable 
against a solid, inert, and hostile mass, being in 
itself terrible to see as well as inconvenient to 
endure, is a weapon which a reviewer would 
fain exert upon the throng of authors which 
isth quarter resist and retard his progress. 
What avail “ pikes for sticking the enemy, 
poles for punching; clubs for beating, and 
flails for threshing their heads,” if one is un- 
provided with that excellent celestial contriv- 
ance of ‘a wooden beam, about five feet long, 
with a handle at each end, without loss of time 
to push the enemy out of the way.” Of.the 
waifs which every three months’ flood strands 
upon our table, if we can pick out some three 
or four volumes, with here and there a nucleus 
of reality and interest, if Dickens will be con- 
tent to be English, and homely and human, 
and not forsake the Marshalsea even to be 
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circumlocutory and witty against Downing 
Street, if Mr. Ruskin will be satisfied to 
utter dithyrambs, and not chaunt Jeremiads 
over art, and if Mr. Grote will build us up a 
lofty pile of history, there is little need to 
complain. The completion of this last gen- 
tleman’s twelve years’ labour one views as one 
does the Victoria Tower, with a mixture of 
admiration and sadness—the surroundings 
look so mean and unworthy that we are 
ashamed to have been satisfied with what we 
now contemn, and to have tolerated so long 
as history, what we are convinced, standing 
on historic verity, was either rhapsody or 
burlesque. 

Mr. Grote’s ability to resuscitate and reani- 
mate the past, is as marvellous as ever in this 
his concluding volume, which comprehends 
the eleven years of that ungovernable monopo- 
lizer, Alexander the Great. He shows us how 
in that unexampled brief period, out of a force 
almost entirely self-created, like Cromwell's 
Ironsides or Napoleon's Old Guard, he sum- 
moned forth the materials of an army which, 
in the face of to us impossibilities, either 
conquered or awed three parts of the known 
world, Asia Minor, Egypt, Africa, Scythia, 
India, and, finally, Persia, when, as we all 
know, the great Goth died in a drunken revel 
at the age of thirty-two. Without altogether 
coinciding in Mr. Grote’s view of Alex- 
ander’s character, we thoroughly appreciate 
the judgment which has banished from the 
history all the niceties of Aristotelian or Pla- 
tonic disquisition. 

Tothe history of a country, for which Greece 
and its literature serves as a schoolmaster, 
that of Sinai and Palestine, treated in a man- 
ner as able, as patient, and as scholarly, is no 
great leap. Mr. Stanley (Sinai and Palestine, 
Murray) has supplied, what only a scholar 
could write, and what every Christian man 
will be grateful for, an account partly histo- 
rical, partly geographical, of that little barren 
plot of earth which crusader and infidel once 
fought for, as enthusiast and sceptic fight still. 
Disbelieving most of the ecclesiastical tradi- 
tions as to sacred localities, Mr. Stanley does 
not exult Miss Martineau-wise. He can ap- 
preciate, with the eye of an artist, without 
omitting to discriminate as a physical geo- 
grapher. His imagination never bewilders his 
reason, nor does his reason corrode or ex- 
terminate his faith. He writes as might be 
expected from the friend and pupil of Arnold 
and the historian of St. Paul. He has been 
claimed by the Gypsies for portraying so 
truthfully their race, and Arab and Christian 
still point out the literal track, as, European 


and Western, can join with delight in the 
historical track, he has so well surveyed for 
them. What is so rare an excellence, absence 
of vagueness in epithet, opinion, or purpose, 
is the great characteristic of the book. We 
thave only space for one extract, as a specimen 
of his fidelity and honesty :— 


Those who describe Palestine as beautiful must, have 
either a very inaccurate notion of what constitutes 
beauty of scenery, or must have viewed the country 
through a highly-coloured medium. As a general rule, 
not only is it without the two main elements of beauty, 
variety of outline and variety of colour, but the features 
rarely so group together as to form any distinct or im- 
pressive conviction. The tangled and featureless hills of 
the lowlands of Scotland and North Wales, are, perhaps, 
the nearest likeness, accessible to Englishmen, of the 
general landscape of Palestine north of the plain of 
Esdraelon. Rounded hills, chiefly of a grey colour, grey 
partly from the limestone of which they are all formed, 
partly from the tufts of grey shrub with which their sides 
are thinly clothed, and from the prevalence of the olive, 
their sides formed into concentric rings of rock, which 
must have served in ancient times as supports to the ter- 
races, of which there are still traces to the very summits ; 
valleys, or rather the meetings of those grey slopes with 
the beds of watercourses at their feet, long sheets of bare 
rock, laid like flag-stones, side by side along the soil, 
these are the features of the greater part of the scenery 
of the historical parts of Palestine. In such a landscape 
the contrast of every exception is doubly felt. The deep 
shave of the mountain-wall beyond the Jordan, or, again, 
the level plains of the coast and of Esdraelon, each cut 
out of the mountains as with a knife, become striking 
features where all else is monotony. The eye rests with 
peculiar eagerness on the few instances in which the 
gentle depressions become ravines, as in those about 
Jerusalem, or those leading down to the valley of the 
Jordan ; or in which the mountains assume a bold and 
peculiar form, as Lebanon and Hermon at the head of the 
whole country, or Tabor, Nebi-Samuel, and “ the Frank 
Mountain,” in the centre of the hills themselves. 


Next in interest to Sinai and Palestine is 
undoubtedly that strange and adventurous 
pilgrimage to Meccah (by Lieutenant Burton. 
Longman and,Co.), undertaken and actually ac- 
complished by a European. To what order 
of Christians Mr. Burton belongs we know not, 
but we surmise to the unattached, but whether 
or no, setting aside the morality of the means, 
the result is one of the most surprising ever 
obtained. That a Frank should so far deceive 
the all but proverbial acuteness of an Oriental, 
and in an Affghan disguise pass for a veritable 
Hadji, and enjoy all the proper ritual difficul- 
ties, till he actually, with a perfection of pil- 
grim’s genuflexive, ejaculatory, and other rites, 
touches with his infidel lips the real Kaaba, 
is an event which, if discovered, will lead to a 
rupture more serious even than that of Mirza 
Hashim. 

The caravan is thus picturesquely given :— 


The appearance of the caravan was most striking, as it 
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threaded its slow way over the smooth surface of the 
Khabt. To judge by the eye, there were at least 7,000 
souls, on foot, on horseback, in litters, or bestriding the 
splendid camels of Syria. There were eight gradations 
of pilgrims. The lowest hobbled with heavy staves. 
Then came the riders of asses, camels, and mules. 
Respectable men, especially Arabs, mounted dromedaries, 
and the soldiers had horses: a led animal was saddled 
for every grandee, ready whenever he might wish to leave 
his litter. Women, children, and invalids of the ‘poorer 
classes sat upon a‘ haml musattah,’—bits of-cloth spread 
over the two large boxes which form the camel’s load. 
Many occupied shibriyahs, a few, shugdufs, and only the 
wealthy and the noble rode in Takhtrawan (litters), car- 
ried by camels or mules. The morning beams fell 
brightly upon the glancing arms which surrounded the 
stripped Mahmal, and upon the scarlet and gilt litters of 
the grandees. Not the least beauty of the spectacle was 
its wondrous variety of detail: no man was dressed like 
his neighbour, no camel was caparisoned nor horse 
clothed in uniform, as it were. And nothing stranger 
than the contrasts;—a band of half-naked T i 
marching with the Pacha’s equipage, and long-capped, 
bearded Persians conversing with tarbushed and shaven 
Turks. The plain even at an early hour reeked with 
vapours distilled by the fires of the simoom: about noon, 
however, the air became cloudy, and nothing of colour 
remained, save that white haze, dull, but glaring withal, 
which is the prevailing day-tint in these regions, * * * 
After pitching the tent, we prepared to recruit our sup- 
ply of water! for Masud warned me that his camels had 
not drunk for ninety hours, and that they would soon 
sink under the privation. The boy Mohammed, mount- 
ing a dromedary, set off with the Shaykh and many 
water-bags, giving me an opportunity of writing out my 
journal. They did not return home till after nightfall, a 
delay caused by many adventures. The wells are in a 
fiumera, as usual, about two miles distant from the halt- 
ing-place, and the soldiers, regular as well as irregular, 
occupied the water and exacted hard coin in exchange 
for it. The men are not to blame; they would die of 
starvation, but for this resource. The boy Mohammed 
had been engaged in several quarrels ; but, after snapping 
bis pistol at a Persian pilgrim’s head, he came forth tri- 
umphant with two skins of sweetish water, for which we 
paid ten piastres. He was in his glory. 


Krim-Girai (Murray) is an interesting little 
work, well translated from the German of 
Theodore Mundt, by the Hon. William G. 
C. Eliot. It is the narrative of a mission 
sent by Frederick the Great, to the Khan of 
the Crimea, and presents us with a vivid pic- 
ture of the Court of Baktchi-Serai, and of its 
half civilized but chivalrous rulers. 


But to retrace our steps from East to West. 


“ Paterfamilias’s Diary of Everybody's Tour” 
(London: Hatchard), is a brief, bustling sketch 
of travel through Belgium, up the Rhine, to 
Switzerland, Milan, and Paris. The author 
possesses that thorough Anglo-Saxon ener- 
getic curiosity which makes a business of 
pleasure, and with an eye to the main chance 
seeks to obtain the money's worth by “ doing” 
everything—churches, cathedrals, palaces and 
pictures, mountains and scenery—in half the 


time their merits claim. The Diary, in con- 
sequence, and perhaps partly from the slight 
impediments of & wife and ten children, bears 
a hot and tired impression. Still it is not 
without merit. Paterfamilias is a keen ob- 
server. He is, moreover, well read, and full 
of the historic associations of the spots he 
gives himself time to describe. As a catalogue 
raisonnée of all that is to be seen, and of what 
is to be noted between this and Paris, via the 
Rhine and Milan, the book may lay claim to 
some little value. The author's opinion that 
goitre and cretinism arise from the absence of 
water rather than from its too frequent use, is 
at least original, and would appear at least to 
be borne out in fact by the noted uncleanli- 
ness of the Swiss, and the general personal 
filth of all mountain peasantry. 

The year has not been destitute of works 
on Modern History. 

In the European Revolutions of 1848, by 
Mr. Cayley (Smith, Elder, and Co.), we have 
a careful summary of the commotions in that 
year so full of events for Europe. Mr. Cayley 
has evidently studied his subjects thoroughly, 
he has consequently produced an interesting 
and philosophical, though unpretending, his- 
tory of an important epoch. 

From the same publishers we have also re- 
ceived the “Political Life of Sir Robert Peel,” 
by Mr. Tuomas DovustEpay. The lateness of 
its publication, and the bulk of its two 
volumes, prevent us at present from entering 
at length into its merits. 

It has been the aim of the author to un- 
fold causes as well as effects, and to make 
his work, as much as possible, a key to the 
History of England from 1809, when Sir 
Robert Peel entered the House of Commons, 
to the day of his death. 

As a contrast to this we can for the present 
give only a cursory glance to the Memoirs 
of Thomas Raikes, the diary of a London 
merchant, whose small ambition was gratified 
by association with the magnates of the 
world. To effect this object he must have 
suffered many heartburnings and mortifica- 
tions. One day at White's he invited Lord 
Alvanley to dinner. While still in the room 
and looking out of the bay-window, another 
of his invited guests, mentioning the names 
of those bidden to the feast, in the hearing of 
Raikes, enquired of Lord Alvanley whether 
his lordship intended to join the party. 

“Yes, I think so,” answered the latter, 
“But can you tell me? is Raikes to dine 
with us too?” 

Of a far different stamp is the defence of 
Mrs. Fitzherbert, the work of her relative, Mr. 
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Charles Langdale.* It has been written in 
answer to a statement in the Memoirs of the 
Whig Party by the late Lord Holland, to the 
effect “that Mrs. Fitzherbert had herself 
owned that she had given herself up to the 
Prince of Wales, setting no value on the 
ceremony on which he insisted, as she knew 
it to be invalid, and told the Prince she 
thought it nonsense.” 

Mr. Langdale satisfactorily refutes the 
charge and thus fulfils what we believe 
to have been the principal wish of the 
deceased lady. It is proved that the cere- 
mony of her marriage with the Prince 
of Wales must, according to the tenets of 
the Roman faith, have been sufficient for 
her conscience. Nay, a rescript of the 
Pope fully justified her in entertaining 
this belief. Concurrent testimony had, how- 
ever, already vindicated her fame. We may 
cite the extraordinary marks of respect paid to 
Mrs. Fitzherbert by the Royal family, and 
especially by William IV., who authorized her 
to use the Royal liveries, and to wear widow's 
weeds for the deceased king; the esteem in 
which she was held by those most esteemed ; 
and the decision of the Court of Chancery in 
favour of her guardianship of a female ward 
of high birth. On this occasion, one of the 
pleas urged as a qualification was, that the 
ehild would, from her residence with Mrs. 
Fitzherbert, ‘‘ derive peculiar advantage from 
the patronage and protection of the Prince of 
Wales.” Even the opposing counsel com- 
menced his speech by observing that, “ Mrs. 
Fitzherbert merited everything that could be 
said in her praise.” And when we recollect 
that the counsel was Mr. Spencer Percival, we 
find that, for once at least, cotemporaneous 
feeling is more just than history. 

The conduct of George IV. to the devoted 
woman was heartless and profligate. But 
there is unexceptionable evidence to show that 
by his orders her portrait was suspended round 
his neck when “the body of the king was 
wrapped in a cere-cloth.” 

The original documents legally necessary 
for the vindication of Mrs. Fitzherbert’s repu- 
tation, were deposited at Coutts’s, under the 
seals of three peers, now dead, Lord Stourton, 
Lord Albemarle, and the Duke of Wellington. 

On the appearance of Lord Holland's book, 
and on the reproduction of his statement by 
the incautious Dr. Doran, Mr. Langdale re- 


* Memoirs of Mrs. Fitzherbert, with an account of 
her marriage with the Prince of Wales, afterwards 
George the Fourth. By the Hon. Charles Langdale. 
London: Bentley. 
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newed a request previously made, for permis- 
sion to inspect and publish these papers. 
They are now in the hands of the Hon. and 
Rev. E. 8. Keppel, executor of Lord Albemarle, 
the latest surviving trustee. This gentleman 
seems, himself, to have been disposed to con- 
sent to Mr. Langdale’s wishes; but has since 
been dissuaded from that course by the Duke 
of Bedford, in a spirit worthy of the Bedford 
level; his grace probably conceiving that the 
memory of Mr. Fox had already suffered suf- 
ficiently from one member of the Ru‘sell 
family. 

One anecdote we must transcribe, in taking 
leave of this interesting volume :— 


A curious anecdote is told of Queen Caroline, in allu- 
sion to the prior marriage of the Prince of Wales with 
Mrs. Fitzherbert. 

On the occasion of her trial before the House of Lords, 
she had made a solemn denial of any criminal conduct. 
She afterwards is related to have said, that she ought to 
have made one exception to that general denial, which 
was her marriage with the Prince of Wales. 


In Dr. Doran’s “ Knights and their Days” 
(Bentley), we find much entertaining matter, 
often marred, however, by a flippancy and 
vulgarity of illustration. 

In the way of fiction the quarter has not 
been very prolific. “After Dark” (Smith and 
Elder), by Wilkie Collins, is a series of stories 
partly reprinted from ‘“ Household Words.” 
They possess all his well-known beauty of 
style and a power perhaps a little too dramatic 
for the narrative form. The work, however, 
is of great interest, and we reserve to our- 
selves the right of recurring to it on some 
future occasion. 


The subjoined little song, from a modest 
but well deserving volume of Versicles by T. 
Irwin (Bosworth and Harrison), exhibits 
graceful energy and true artistic fervour. 
An artist is singing,— 


Ours is an Arab’s life, they say, 
Sweet Fancy-friends, ’tis truth they tell, 
Yet, somehow, can we find each day 
A peaceful palm, and quiet well ; 
Our wants are few where beauties shine, 
And beauties shine o’er earth and sea ; 
Let fate give others gold and wine, 
But leave us Art and Liberty ! 
We speed each sorrow 
Toward the morrow 
Where the golden clouds have birth, 
While, like the swallow, 


Still we follow 
Summer and freedom round the earth. 
* * - * 


Within the little chamber there 

How many an hour we ’ve won from fate ! 
Oh, glorious refuge ten feet square, 

From all the mockeries of the great ! 
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There rise our pictures like the dream 
That soothes the poor man all the night ; 
Our systems, wonderful as steam, 
Our strains, unknown as exquisite, 
Some day divine 
Abroad they’ll shine— 
’Till then we live in fortune’s dearth, 
And like the swallow, 
Follow, follow 
Summer and fortune round the earth. 


There oft our chorused voices roll— 
’Tis beer alone inspires our folk ; 
There theories of Star and Soul 
Grow clear amid tobacco smoke. 
No watch have we, but o’er the town 
Time tolls the hour in crimson light ; 
No princely company we own, 
"Tis Shakspeare only cheers the night ; 
Our wit abounds, 
Each voice resounds, 
We yet may win a calmer hearth— 
Till then we follow, 
Like the swallow, 
Beauty and sunshine round the earth. 

The great metropolis has supplied the ma- 
terial for a number of ephemerides. A sta- 
tistical detail of its food has been written or 
rather plagiarised by Mr. Dodd (Longman 
and Co.), from an excellent article in the 
Quarterly. Men of the Time, for the most part 
common-place men, has been republished 
with some alterations and omissions. Com- 
pared with the Conversation’s Lexicon, a real 
intellectual topographical repertoire, the pre- 
scription of this volume appears gigantic. 
The author of London labour and the Poor 
gives us the first number of a work for which 
weaugur as much popularity as its curious pre- 
decessor. If the ground pursued be in some 
cases the same, and the stories parallel, we 
doubt not in subsequent numbers these defects 
will be remedied. There is so much that is 
really new and interesting to the philanthro- 
pist and the statist that we are loth to find 
fault. Here is an aérial view of London :— 


The earth, as the aeronautic vessel glided over it, 
seemed positively to consist of a continuous series of 
scenes which were being drawn along underneath us, as 
if it were some diorama laid flat upon the ground, and 
almost gave one the notion that the world was an endless 
landscape stretched upon rollers, which some invisible 
— below were busy revolving for our especial amuse- 
ment. 

Then, as we floated along, above the fields in a line 
with the Thames towards Richmond, and looked over 
the edge of the car in which we were standing (and 
which, by the bye, was like a big “ buck-basket,” reach- 
ing to one’s breast), the sight was the most exquisite 
visual delight ever experienced. The houses directly 
underneath us looked like the tiny wooden things out of 
a child’s box of toys, and the streets as if they were ruts 
in the ground; and we could hear the hum of the voices 
rising from every spot we passed over, faint as the buz- 
zing of so many bees. 

Far beneath, in the direction we were sailing, lay the 
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suburban fields; and here the earth, with its tiny hills 
and plains and streams, assumed the appearance of the 
little coloured plaster models of countries. The road- 
ways striping the land were like narrow brown ribbons, 
and the river, which we could see winding far away, re- 
sembled a long, gray, metallic-looking snake, creeping 
through the fields. The bridges over the Thames were 
positively like planks; and the tiny black barges, as they 
floated along the stream, seemed no bigger than summer 
insects on the water. The largest meadows were about 
the size of green-baize table covers ; and across these we 
could just trace the line of the South-Western Railway, 
with the little whiff of white steam issuing from some 
passing engine, and no greater in volume than the jet of 
vapour from an ordinary tea kettle. 

Then, as the dusk of evening approached, and the gas- 
lights along the different lines of road started into light, 
one after another, the ground seemed to be covered with 
little illumination lamps, such as are hung on Christmas- 
trees, and reminding one of those that are occasionally 
placed, at intervals, along the grass at the edge of gravel- 
walks in suburban tea-gardens; whilst the clusters of 
little lights at the spots where the hamlets were scat- 
tered over the scene, appeared like a knot of fire-flies in 
the air; and in the midst of these the eye could, here 
and there, distinguish the tiny crimson speck of some 
railway signal. 

In the opposite direction to that in which the wind 
was insensibly wafting the balloon, lay the leviathan 
Metropolis, with a dense canopy of smoke hanging over 
it, and reminding one of the fog of vapour that is often 
seen steaming up from the fields at early morning. It 
was impossible to tell where the monster city began or 
ended, for the buildings stretched not only to the horizon 
on either side, but far away into the distance, where, 
owing to the coming shades of evening, and the dense 
fumes from the million chimneys, the town seemed to 
blend into the sky, so that there was no di ishing 
earth from heaven. The multitude of roofs that ex- 
tended back from the foreground was positively like a 
dingy red sea, heaving in bricken billows, and the seem- 
ing waves rising up one after the other till the eye grew 
wearied with following them. Here and there we could 
distinguish little bare green patches of parks, and occa- 
sionally make out the tiny circular enclosures of the 
principal squares, though, from the height, these 
scarcely bigger than wafers. Further, the fog of smoke 
that over-shadowed the giant town was pierced with a 
thousand steeples and pin-like factory-chimneys. 

That little building, no bigger than one of the small 
china houses that are used for burning pastilles in, is 
Buckingham Palace—with St. James’s Park, dwindled to 
the size of a card-table, stretched out before it. Yonder 
is Bethlehem Hospital, with its dome, now of about the 
same dimensions as a bell. 

Then the little mites of men, crossing the bridges, 
seemed to have no more motion in them than the ani- 
malcules in cheese; while the streets ap more like 
cracks in the soil than highways, and the tiny steamers 
on the river were only to be distinguished by the thin 
black thread of smoke trailing after them. 

Indeed, it was a most wonderful sight to behold that vast 
bricken mass of churches and hospitals, banks and prisons, 
palaces and workhouses, docks and refuges for the desti- 
tute, parks and squares, and courts and alleys, which 
make up London, all blent into one immense black spot 
—to look down upon the whole as the birds of the air 
look down upon it, and see it dwindled into a mere rub- 
bish-heap—to contemplate from afar that strange conglo- 
meration of vice, avarice, and low cunning, of noble aspi- 
rations and humble heroism, and to grasp it in the eye, 
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Charles Langdale.* It has been written in 
answer to a statement in the Memoirs of the 
Whig Party by the late Lord Holland, to the 
effect “that Mrs. Fitzherbert had herself 
owned that she had given herself up to the 
Prince of Wales, setting no value on the 
ceremony on which he insisted, as she knew 
it to be invalid, and told the Prince she 
thought it nonsense.” 

Mr. Langdale satisfactorily refutes the 
charge and thus fulfils what we believe 
to have been the principal wish of the 
deceased lady. It is proved that the cere- 
mony of her marriage with the Prince 
of Wales must, according to the tenets of 
the Roman faith, have been sufficient for 
her conscience. Nay, a rescript of the 
Pope fully justified her in entertaining 
this belief. Concurrent testimony had, how- 
ever, already vindicated her fame. We may 
cite the extraordinary marks ofrespect paid to 
Mrs. Fitzherbert by the Royal family, and 
especially by William IV., who authorized her 
to use the Royal liveries, and to wear widow's 
weeds for the deceased king; the esteem in 
which she was held by those most esteemed ; 
and the decision of the Court of Chancery in 
favour of her guardianship of a female ward 
of high birth. On this occasion, one of the 
pleas urged as a qualification was, that the 
child would, from her residence with Mrs. 
Fitzherbert, “ derive peculiar advantage from 
the patronage and protection of the Prince of 
Wales.” Even the opposing counsel com- 
menced his speech by observing that, “ Mrs. 
Fitzherbert merited everything that could be 
said in her praise.” And when we recollect 
that the courisel was Mr. Spencer Percival, we 
find that, for once at least, cotemporaneous 
feeling is more just than history. 

The conduct of George IV. to the devoted 
woman was heartless and profligate. But 
there is unexceptionable evidence to show that 
by his orders her portrait was suspended round 
his neck when “ the body of the king was 
wrapped in a cere-cloth.” 

The original documents legally necessary 
for the vindication of Mrs. Fitzherbert’s repu- 
tation, were deposited at Coutts’s, under the 
seals of three peers, now dead, Lord Stourton, 
Lord Albemarle, and the Duke of Wellington. 

On the appearance of Lord Holland's book, 
and on the reproduction of his statement by 
the incautious Dr. Doran, Mr. Langdale re- 


* Memoirs of Mrs. Fitzherbert, with an account of 
her marriage with the Prince of Wales, afterwards 
George the Fourth. By the Hon. Charles Langdale. 
London: Bentley. 


newed a request previously made, for permis- 
sion to inspect and publish these papers. 
They are now in the hands of the Hon. and 
Rev. E. 8. Keppel, executor of Lord Albemarle, 
the latest surviving trustee. This gentleman 
seems, himself, to have been disposed to con- 
sent to Mr. Langdale’s wishes; but has since 
been dissuaded from that course by the Duke 
of Bedford, in a spirit worthy of the Bedford 
level; his grace probably conceiving that the 
memory of Mr. Fox had already suffered suf- 
ficiently from one member of the Russell 
family. 

One anecdote we must transcribe, in taking 
leave of this interesting volume :— 


A curious anecdote is told of Queen Caroline, in allu- 
sion to the prior marriage of the Prince of Wales with 
Mrs. Fitzherbert. 

On the occasion of her trial before the House of Lords, 
she had made a solemn denial of any criminal conduct. 
She afterwards is related to have said, that she ought to 
have made one exception to that general denial, which 
was her marriage with the Prince of Wales. 


In Dr. Doran’s “ Knights and their Days” 
(Bentley), we find much entertaining matter, 
often marred, however, by a flippancy and 
vulgarity of illustration. 

In the way of fiction the quarter has not 
been very prolific. ‘After Dark” (Smith and 
Elder), by Wilkie Collins, is a series of stories 
partly reprinted from “ Household Words.” 
They possess all his well-known beauty of 
style and a power perhaps a little too dramatic 
for the narrative form. The work, however, 
is of great interest, and we reserve to our- 
selves the right of recurring to it on some 
future occasion. 


The subjoined little song, from a modest 
but well deserving volume of Versicles by T. 
Irwin (Bosworth and Harrison), exhibits 
graceful energy and true artistic fervour. 
An artist is singing,— 


Ours is an Arab’s life, they say, 
Sweet Fancy-friends, ’tis truth they tell, 
Yet, somehow, can we find each day 
A peaceful palm, and quiet well ; 
Our wants are few where beauties shine, 
And beauties shine o’er earth and sea ; 
Let fate give others gold and wine, 
But leave us Art and Liberty ! 
We speed each sorrow 
Toward the morrow 
Where the golden clouds have birth, 
While, like the swallow, 
Still we follow 
Summer and freedom round the earth. 
* * * * 
Within the little chamber there 
How many an hour we ’ve won from fate ! 
Oh, glorious refuge ten feet square, 
From all the mockeries of the great ! 
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There rise our pictures like the dream 
That soothes the poor man all the night ; 
Our systems, wonderful as steam, 
Our strains, unknown as exquisite, 
Some divine 
Abroad they’ll shine— 
’Till then we live in fortune’s dearth, 
And like the swallow, 
Follow, follow 
Summer and fortune round the earth. 


There oft our chorused voices roll— 
’Tis beer alone inspires our folk ; 
There theories of Star and Soul 
Grow clear amid tobacco smoke. 
No watch have we, but o’er the town 
Time tolls the hour in crimson light ; 
No princely company we own, 
’Tis Shakspeare only cheers the night ; 
Our wit abounds, 
Each voice resounds, 
We yet may win a calmer hearth— 
Till then we follow, 
Like the swallow, 
Beauty and sunshine round the earth. 


The great metropolis has supplied the ma- 
terial for a number of ephemerides. A sta- 
tistical detail of its food has been written or 
rather plagiarised by Mr. Dodd (Longman 
and Co.), from an excellent article in the 
Quarterly. Men of the Time, for the most part 
common-place men, has been republished 
with some alterations and omissions. Com- 
pared with the Conversation’s Lexicon, a real 
intellectual topographical repertoire, the pre- 
scription of this volume appears gigantic. 
The author of London labour and the Poor 
gives us the first number of a work for which 
weaugur as much popularity as its curious pre- 
decessor. If the ground pursued be in some 
cases the same, and the stories parallel, we 
doubt not in subsequent numbers these defects 
will be remedied. There is so much that is 
really new and interesting to the philanthro- 
pist and the statist that we are loth to find 
fault. Here is an aérial view of London :— 


The earth, as the aeronautic vessel glided over it, 
seemed positively to consist of a continuous series of 
scenes which were being drawn along underneath us, as 
if it were some diorama laid flat upon the ground, and 
almost gave one the notion that the world was an endless 
landscape stretched upon rollers, which some invisible 
sprites below were busy revolving for our especial amuse- 
ment. 

Then, as we floated along, above the fields in a line 
with the Thames towards Richmond, and looked over 
the edge of the car in which we were standing (and 
which, by the bye, was like a big “‘ buck-basket,” reach- 
ing to one’s breast), the sight was the most exquisite 
visual delight ever experienced. The houses directly 
underneath us looked like the tiny wooden things out of 
a child’s box of toys, and the streets as if they were ruts 
in the ground ; and we could hear the hum of the voices 
rising from every spot we passed over, faint as the buz- 
zing of so many bees. 

Far beneath, in the direction we were sailing, lay the 
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suburban fields; and here the earth, with its tiny hills 
and plains and streams, assumed the appearance of the 
little coloured plaster models of countries. The road- 
ways striping the land were like narrow brown ribbons, 
and the river, which we could see winding far away, re- 
sembled a long, gray, metallic-looking snake, creeping 
through the fields. The bridges over the Thames were 
positively like planks; and the tiny black barges, as they 
floated along the stream, seemed no bigger than summer 
insects on the water. The largest meadows were about 
the size of green-baize table covers ; and across these we 
could just trace the line of the South-Western Railway, 
with the little whiff of white steam issuing from some 
passing engine, and no greater in volume than the jet of 
vapour from an ordinary tea kettle. 

Then, as the dusk of evening approached, and the gas- 
lights along the different lines of road started into light, 
one after another, the ground seemed to be covered with 
little illumination lamps, such as are hung on Christmas- 
trees, and reminding one of those that are occasionally 
placed, at intervals, along the grass at the edge of gravel- 
walks in suburban tea-gardens; whilst the clusters of 
little lights at the spots where the hamlets were scat- 
tered over the scene, appeared like a knot of fire-flies in 
the air; and in the midst of these the eye could, here 
and there, distinguish the tiny crimson speck of some 
railway signal. 

In the opposite direction to that in which the wind 
was insensibly wafting the balloon, lay the leviathan 
Metropolis, with a dense canopy of smoke hanging over 
it, and reminding one of the fog of vapour that is often 
seen steaming up from the fields at early morning. It 
was impossible to tell where the monster city began or 
ended, for the buildings stretched not only to the horizon 
on either side, but far away into the distance, where, 
owing to the coming shades of evening, and the dense 
fumes from the million chimneys, the town seemed to 
blend into the sky, so that there was no distinguishing 
earth from heaven. The multitude of roofs that ex- 
tended back from the foreground was positively like a 
dingy red sea, heaving in bricken billows, and the seem- 
ing waves rising up one after the other till the eye grew 
wearied with following them. Here and there we could 
distinguish little bare green patches of parks, and occa- 
sionally make out the tiny circular enclosures of the 
principal squares, though, from the height, these appeared 


scarcely bigger than wafers. Further, the fog of smoke 
that over-shadowed the giant town was pierced with a 
thousand steeples and pin-like factory-chimneys. 


That little building, no bigger than one of the small 
china houses that are used for burning i in, is 
Buckingham Palace—with St. James’s Park, dwindled to 
the size of a card-table, stretched out before it. Yonder 
is Bethlehem Hospital, with its dome, now of about the 
same dimensions as a bell. 

Then the little mites of men, crossing the bridges, 
seemed to have no more motion in them than the ani- 
malcules in cheese; while the streets appeared more like 
cracks in the soil than highways, and the tiny steamers 
on the river were only to be distinguished by the thin 
black thread of smoke trailing after them. 

Indeed, it was a most wonderful sight to behold that vast 
bricken mass of churches and hospitals, banks and prisons, 
palaces and workhouses, docks and refuges for the desti- 
tute, parks and squares, and courts and alleys, which 
make up London, all blent into one immense black spot 
—to look down upon the whole as the birds of the air 
look down upon it, and see it dwindled into a mere rub- 
bish-heap—to contemplate from afar that strange conglo- 
meration of vice, avarice, and low cunning, of noble aspi- 
rations and humble heroism, and to grasp it in the eye, 
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in all its incongruous integrity, at one single glance—to 
take, as it were, an angel’s view of that huge town where, 
perhaps, there is more virtue and more iniquity, more 
wealth and more want, brought together into one dense 
focus than in any other part of the earth—to hear the 
hubbub of the restless sea of life and emotion below, and 
hear it, like the ocean in a shell, whispering of the inces- 
sant strugglings and chafings of the distant tide—to 
swing in the air high above all the petty jealousies and 
heart-burnings, small ambitions and vain parade of 
“ polite” society, and feel, for once, tranquil as a babe 
in a cot, and that you are hardly of the earth earthy, as, 
Jacob-like, you mount the aerial ladder, and half lose 
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sight of the “ great commercial world” beneath, where 
men are regarded as mere counters to play with, and 
where to do your neighbour as your neighbour would do 
you constitutes the first principle in the religion of trade 
—to feel yourself floating through the endless realms of 
space, and drinking in the pure thin air of the skies, as 
you go sailing along almost among the stars, free as “ the 
lark at heaven’s gate,” and enjoying, for a brief half hour, 
at least, a foretaste of that Elysian destiny which is the 
ultimate hope of all. 

Such is the scene we behold, and such the thoughts 
that stir the brain on contemplating London from the car 
of a balloon. , 


























REVIEWS. 





Recollections of the Table-Talk of Samuel Rogers. 


Few works require so large an amount of 
skill as the History of a particular period. 
Reigns, dynasties, and ages, are so much in- 
terwoven, that the honest historian can scarcely 
tell whence to start or where to end. The 
statesman of one reign begins his career under 
a former monarch, and continues, perhaps, 
under many successors. He may have learnt 
the art of governing in the last days of a great 
man; he may have been the survivor of his 
contemporaries and his juniors. In his last 
days he may have inducted in his profession 
those destined in their turn to survive him, 
and to perpetuate his policy. The course of 
human events is a series of parentheses. Its 
story, one involved interminable sentence. 
None can see its commencement or its close. 
History may have its landmarks, but not its 
divisions. You may imagine to have arrived 
at the conclusion of a period; but certain 
principal actors are still to be disposed of, 
and before their tale is told others rise, equally 
necessary to the development of the former 
plot—equally reproductive of new combina- 
tions. 

The chain of Time is an old metaphor; 
but Time weaves many chains, of equal length 
but composed of unequal links—chains run- 
ning in a parallel position and indissolubly 
united. Though millions are born, breathe 
for a space, and die, the lives of a few pa- 
triarchal men will bring us back almost to 
patriarchal times. Through them, how far 
can we grasp into the past. Lord Campbell 
assures us, that in his youth he had spoken 
with one who, in his turn, had seen a specta- 
tor of the execution of King Charles I. Yet, 
Strange as this may seem, it cannot be consi- 
dered extraordinary. We know of a case in 
which an individual died one hundred and 
fifty years after the birth of his elder brother. 
The father had married at nineteen. At 
eighty he married a second time, and the son 
of his old age, like the subject of the present 
article, exceeded the age of ninety. Nine 
such lives might bring us back to the Con- 
quest. But of all authorities of history none 
are so little to be depended upon as these 
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human monuments. Few, in their youth, 
anticipate an unnaturai prolongation of exist- 
ence ; few, in their youth, attribute sufficient 
importance to contemporary occurrences, to 
institute those strict investigations which 
would render valuable to their posterity the 
evidence of their old age. And of this, the 
book before us has produced at least one 
melancholy instance. Samuel Rogers, in his 
old age, appears to have related as a fact, to 
his would-be Boswell, a story, the truth of 
which is denied by authority admitting of 
no challenge. 

Samuel Rogers was born in 1763. The 
young Pretender was in the prime of life. In 
1792 he had written the poem on which rests 
the best part of his auctorial reputation. At 
the time of his birth, “ Cowper, though the 
‘Task’ was in print, had scarcely won all his 
fame ; Crabbe had put forth only his earlier 
pieces, and Darwin was yet to come.” Mason 
and Hayley were the most popular English 
poets then living. 

From that time to the day of his death 
what persons must Rogers have known. How 
firmly does his life bind us to our history. He 
remembered well one of the heads of the 
rebels upon a pole at Temple Bar—a head 
devoted, as the heart whence it had derived 
animation, to principles of legitimacy and 
Divine right, now almost as obsolete as war- 
paint or coracle navigation. The eyes that 
once had filled those sockets had beheld, per- 
haps, the son of the Merry Monarch, and the 
court of the magnificent Louis. Those ears 
had perhaps heard, when the head that bore 
them could first understand, familiar stories 
of Cromwell and of the martyred King, of 
Clarendon, of Buckingham, of Rochester, of 
Killigrew, Nell Gwynne, and the Duchess of 
Portsmouth. Nay, they may have listened to 
the latest jests of Grammont, the gay, the 
witty, and of St. Evremond—St. Evremond who 
died at ninety, after having witnessed all the 
events of the seventeenth century. And 
St. Evremond was born only eleven years after 
the death of Elizabeth; Elizabeth was the 
daughter of Henry—Henry the cotemporary 
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of Francis, “the Restorer of Learning,” and 
of Charles Quint. 

But it is useless to indulge in such specu- 
lations. The ship is only lately broken that 
brought William to England; and the boat 
still exists that was constructed by Peter, the 
shipwright Emperor. It endures, while the 
fleet it formed is destroyed. Daily we plunge 
further in the past. Twenty years have scarce 
elapsed since, at Kouloba, was found the body 
of the son of Mithridates, his cap not utterly 
decayed, his ornaments of exquisite workman- 
ship uninjured. The furniture of his tomb 
was around him, and near lay the skeleton 
of his strangled henchman.* Later days have 
restored antiquity still more remote. We have 
seen the sculpture, and our learned men are 
now deciphering inscriptions, recording the 
achievements of Sennacherib, King of Assyria. 
Later still, our anatomists have learnt to restore 
the forms of animals exterminated in the Flood. 

Such are the considerations forced on our 
attention by the mere name of an old man. 
Unfortunately, we have at present only his 
name and his remembrance to assist us in 
forming any notion of his experience. From 
the “table-talk” of his later days, we may 
gather information as valuable as the title of 
the book, taken at the lowest estimate. The 
volume is called, “ Recollections of the Table- 
Talk of Samuel Rogers.” We are glad to 
perceive that the author has had the grace to 
prefix a qualification personal to himself; for 
to represent the volume before us as the table- 
talk of Samuel Rogers would have been to 
offer a brick from the laundry as the sample 
of a marble palace. 

We find no facts, no narrative of interest- 
ing events. Here and there may be gathered 
a few suggestive reminiscences; but they are 
almost obscured by anecdotes already repeated 
in every memoir published since (we will be 
indulgent in our limit) the Reform Bill. 
The origin of the book is thus described :-— 

From my first introduction to Mr. Rogers, I was in 
the habit of writing down, in all their minutie, the anec- 
dotes, &e., with which his conversation abounded; and 
once on my telling him that I did so, he expressed himself 
pleased,—the rather, perhaps, because he sometimes had 
the mortification of finding impatient listeners. Of those 
memoranda, which gradually accumulated to a large mass, 
a selection is contained in the following pages; the sub- 
jects being arranged (as far as such miscellaneous matter 
would admit of arrangement) under distinct heads; and 
nothing having been inserted which was likely to hurt 
the feelings of the living. 

Epitor. 


Would that the Editor had extended to his 
readers the benefit of this reticence. 
Before entering on extraneous matter, we 





* Seymour's “ Crimea.” 
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will give to our readers those of Rogers's re- 
collections connected with history. These 
form the most, we had nearly said the only, 
interesting items of the collection :— 

When I was a school-boy, I wore, like other school. 
boys, a cocked-hat ;—we used to run about the fields, 
chasing butterflies, in cocked hats. After growing up, I 
have walked through St. Paul's Churchyard in a cocked 
hat. 

Here we have Dr. Johnson, General Ogle- 
thorpe, and Ranelagh :— 

My friend Maltby and I, when we were very ydung 
men, had a strong desire to see Dr. Johnson ; and we 
determined to call upon him and introduce ourselves. 
We accordingly proceeded to his house in Bolt Court; 
and I had my hand on the knocker, when our courage 
failed us, and we retreated. Many years afterwards, I 
mentioned this circumstance to Boswell, who said, 
“ What a pity that you did not go boldly in! he would 
have received you with all kindness.” 

e . . Ld o 

At the sale of Dr. Johnson’s books, I met General 
Oglethorpe, then very, very old, the flesh of his face 
looking like parchment. He dus youngsters by 
talking of the alterations that had been made in London 
and of the great additions it had received within his re- 
collection. He said that he had shot snipes in Conduit 
Street ! 

By the bye, General Fitzpatrick remembered the time 
when St. James’s Street used to be crowded with the 
carriages of the ladies and gentlemen who were walking 
in the Mall,—the ladies with their heads in full dress, 
and the gentlemen carrying their hats under their arms. 
The proprietors of Ranelagh and Vauxhall used to send 
decoy-ducks among them, that is, persons attired in the 
height of fashion, who every now and then would exclaim 
in a very audible tone, “ What charming weather for 
Ranelagh” or “ for Vauxhall !” 

Ranelagh was a very pleasing place of amusement. 
There persons of inferior rank mingled with the highest 
nobility of Britain. All was so orderly and still, that 
you could hear the whishing sound of the ladies’ trains, 
as the immense assembly walked round and round the 
ruom, If you chose, you might have tea, which was 
served up in the neatest equipage possible. The price of 
admission was half-a-crown. People generally went to 
Ranelagh between nine and ten o'clock. 

Haydn :— 

I recollect when it was still the fashion for gentlemen 
to wear swords. I have seen Haydn play at a concert in 
a tie-wig, with a sword at his side. 

Pope :— 

I have several times talked to a very aged boatman on 
the Thames, who recollected ‘* Mr. Alexander Pope.” 
This boatman, when a lad, had frequently assisted his 
father in rowing Pope up and down the river. On such 
occasions Pope generally sat in a sedan-chair. 

When I first began to publish, I got acquainted with 
an elderly person named Lawless, shopman of Messrs. 
Cadell and Davies the booksellers. Lawless told me 
that he was once walking through Twickenham, accom- 
panied by a friend, and a little boy the son of that friend. 
On the approach of a very diminutive, misshapen, and 
shabbily-dressed person, the child drew back half-afraid. 
“Don’t be alarmed,” said Lawless, “it is only a poor 
man.”—“ A poor man !” cried his friend ; ** why, that is 
Mr. Alexander Pope.” 

Lawless also told me that he had been intimate with 
the waiting-maid of Pope’s beloved Martha Blount. 
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According to the maid's account, her mistress was one 
of the best natured and kindest persons possible; she 
would take her out in the carriage to see sights, &c. &c. 

Gray :— 

Henley (the translator of Heckford’s Vathek) was one 
morning paying a visit to Gray, when a dog came into 
the room. “Is that your dog?” said Henley. ‘“ No,” 
replied Gray ; “do you suppose that / would keep an 
animal dy which I might possibly lose my life ?” 

When I was at Nuneham, | read Mason’s manuscript 
letters to Lord Harcourt, which contain nothing to reuder 
them worth printing. They evince the excessive defe- 
rence which Mason showed to Gray,—‘ Mr. Gray’s 
opinion” being frequently quoted. There is in them a 
very gross passage about Lady M. W. Montagu. 


Topham Beauclerk,—whom Johnson de- 
scribed as possessing talents which he had 
felt himself more inclined to envy than those 
of anyone else he had ever known :— 


Topham Beauclerk (Johnson's friend) was a strangely 
absent person. One day he had a party coming to din- 
ner, and, just before their arrival, he went up stairs to 
change his dress. He forgot all about them; thought 
that it was bed-time, pulled off his clothes, and got into 
bed. A servant, who presently entered the room to tell 
him that his guests were waiting for him, found him fast 
asleep. 

Umbrellas :— 


During my youth umbrellas were far from common. 
At that time every gentleman’s family had one umérella, 
—a huge thing, made of coarse cotton,—which used to 
be taken out with the carriage, and which, if there was 
rain, the footman held over the ladies’ heads, as they 
entered, or alighted from, the carriage. 


France, before the Revolution :— 


My first visit to France was in company with Bodding- 
ton, just before the Revolution began. When we arrived 
at Calais we saw both ladies and gentlemen walking on 
the pier with small fox-muffs. While we were dining 
there, a poor monk came into the room and asked us for 
charity ; and B. annoyed me much by saying to him, 
“Tl faut travailler.” The monk bowed meekly and with- 
drew. Nothing would satisfy B. but that we should ride 
on horseback the first stage from Calais ; and accordingly, 
to the great amusement of the inn-keeper and chamber- 


maid, we were furnished with immense jack-boots and’ 


hoisted upon our steeds. When we reached Paris, La- 
fayette gave us a general invitation to dine with him 
every day. At his table we once dined with about a 
dozen persons (among them the Duke de la Rochefou- 
cauld, Condorcet, &c.), most of whom afterwards came 
to an untimely end. 

At a dinner-party in Paris, given by a French nobleman, 
I saw a black bottle of English porter set on the table as 
a great rarity, and drunk out of small glasses. 


Wilkes :— 


One morning, when I was a lad, Wilkes came into our 
banking-house to solicit my father’s vote. My father 
happened to be out, and I, as his representative, spoke to 
Wilkes. At parting, Wilkes shook hands with me; and 
I felt proud of it for a week after. 

He was quite as ugly, and squinted as much, as his 
portraits make him; but he was very gentlemanly in 
appearance and manners. I think I see him at this 
moment, walking through the crowded streets of the 
City, as Chamberlain, on his way to Guildhall, in a scarlet 
Coat, military boots, and a bag-wig,—the hackney-coach- 
men in vain calling out to him, “A coach, your honour ?” 
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Edinburgh Society :— 


When a young man, I went to Edinburgh, carrying 
letters of introduction (from Dr. Kippis, Dr. Price, &c.) 
to Adam Smith, Robertson, and others. When I first 
saw Smith he was at breakfast, eating strawberries, and 
he descanted on the superior flavour of those grown in 
Scotland. I found him very kind and communicative. 
He was (what Robertson was not) a man who had seen a 
great deal of the world. Once, in the course of convers- 
ation, 1 happened to remark of some writer, that ‘he 
was rather superficial—a Voltaire.” “ Sir,” cried Smith, 
striking the table with his hand, “ there has been but one 
Voltaire |” 

Robertson, too, was very kind to me. He, one morn- 
ing, spread out the map of Scotland on the floor, and got 
upon his knees to describe the route I ought to follow in 
making a tour on horseback through the [ighlands. 

At Edinburgh I became acquainted with Ilenry Mack- 
enzie, who asked me to correspond with him; which I 
(then young, romantic, and an admirer of his Julia de 
Roubigneé) willingly agreed to. We accordingly wrote to 
each other occasionally during several years; but his 
letters, to my surprise and disappointment, were of the 
most commonplace description. Yet his published 
writings display no ordinary talent; and, like those of 
Beattie, they are remarkable for a pure English idion— 
which cannot be said of Hume’s writings, beautiful as 
they are. 

The most memorable day perhaps which I ever passed 
was at Edinburgh—a Sunday; when, after breakfasting 
with Robertson, I heard him preach in the forenoon, and 
Blair in the afternoon, then took coffee with tke Piozzis, 
and supped with Adam Smith. Robertson's sermon was 
excellent both for matter and manner of delivery. Blair’s 
was good, but less impressive; and his broad Scotch 
accent offended my ears greatly. 

My acquaintance with Mr. and Mrs. Piozzi began at 
Edinburgh, being brought about by the landlord of the 
hotel where they and I were staying. He thought that I 
should be gratified by “ hearing Mr. Piozzi's piano-forte;” 
and they called upon me, on hearing from the landlord 
who I was, and that Adam Smith, Robertson, and Mac- 
kenzie had left cards for me. 

I was afterwards very intimate with the Piozzi’s, and 
visited them often at Streatham. The world was most 
unjust in blaming Mrs. Thrale for marrying Piozzi; he 
was a very handsome, gentlemanly, and amiable person, 
and made her a very good husband. In the evening he 
used to play to us most beautifully on the piano. Her 
daughters never would see her after that marriage; and 
(poor woman) when she was at a very great age, I have 
heard her say that “she would go down upon her knees 
to them, if they would only be reconciled to her.” 

I never saw Burns: I was within thirty miles of Dum- 
fries when he was living there; and yet I did not go to 
visit him, which T have regretted ever since.—I think his 
Cottar’s Saturday Night the finest pastoral in any lan- 

lage. 

- How incapable of estimating Burn’s genius were the 
worthy folks of Edinburgh! Henry Mackenzie (who 
ought to have known better) advised him to take for his 
model in song-writing—Mrs. John Hunter ! 

We have already alluded to the story of Mrs. 
Thrale’s estrangement from her daughters. 
From a correspondence in the Times, it ap- 
pears that the statement made by Mr. Rogers, 
and repeated by his Editor, is incorrect. Lady 
Keith, the only remaining daughter of Mrs. 
Thrale, has, through her friend Mr. Hamilton 
Gray, given a direct denial to the assertion. 
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The same want of care is shown in the 
repetition of the following story :— 


Dr. Parr had a great deal of sensibility. When I read 
to him, in Lincoln's Inn Fields, the account of O°Coigly’s 
death, the tears rolled down his cheeks. 

One day, Mackintosh having vexed him by calling 
O’Coigly “a rascal,” Parr immediately rejoined, “ Yes, 
Jamie, he was a bad man, but he might have been worse ; 
he was an Irishman, but he might have been a Scotch- 
man ; he was a priest, but he might have been a lawyer; 
he was a republican, but he might have been an apos- 
tate.” 


We believe the true conclusion is, “ He died 
a martyr, but he might have been an apos- 
tate.” We will not, however, vouch for the 
accuracy of our version. All we can do is to 
deny that of the “ Editor."* But to continue. 

Parr :— 

He had a horror of the east wind; and Tom Sheridan 
once kept him prisoner in the house for a fortnight by 
fixing the weathercock in that direction. 


Lord Erskine :— 


When Lord Erskine heard that somebody had died 
worth two hundred thousand pounds, he observed, 
« _- that’s a very pretty sum to begin the next world 
with.” 

To all letters soliciting his “‘ subscription” to anything, 
Erskine had a regular form of reply, viz., “ Sir, I feel 
much honoured by your application to me, and I beg to 
subscribe’’—here the reader had to turn over the leaf— 


“myself your very obt servant,” &c. 
* * * * 


* 

Erskine used to say that when the hour came that all 
secrets should be revealed, we should know the reason 
why—shoes are always made too tight. 

When he had a house at Hampstead, he entertained 
the very best company. I have dined there with the 
Prince of Wales—the only time I ever had any conversa- 
tion with bis royal highness. On that occasion the Prince 
was very agreeable and familiar. Among other anecdotes 
which he told us of Lord Thurlow, I remember these 
two. The first was: Thurlow once said to the Prince, 
“ Sir, your father will continue to be a popular king as 
long as he continues to go to church every Sunday, and 
to be faithful to that ugly woman, your mother ; but you, 
sir, will never be popular.” The other was this : While 
his servants were carrying Thurlow up stairs to his bed- 
room, just before his death. they happened to let his legs 
strike against the banisters, upon which he uttered the 
last words he ever spoke—a frightful imprecation on “ all 
their souls.” 

Hayley :— 

I once travelled with Lord Lansdowne (when Lord 
Henry Petty) to Bognor, in the neighbourhood of which 
Hayley was then living (not at Eartham, but in a village 
near it). I went to visit him. The door was opened by 
a little girl; and when I said, “ Is Mr. Hayley at home ?” 
he himself exclaimed, “ Yes, he is”—(he recognised my 
voice, though we had only met once before, at Flaxman’s), 
and out he came, adding, “ I am delighted to see you; if 
I had not have known your voice I should not have let 
you in, for I am very busy.” I took coffee with him and 
he talked most agreeably. I said that Lord Henry Petty 
was my travelling companion, and that he was very 
anxious to be introduced to him ; but Hayley, who did 





* If we recollect right, the anecdote is related in the 
life of Dr. Parr. 


not care a straw for rank, could not be prevailed upon to 
see his lordship. 

Thomas Grenville :-— 

Thomas Grenville told me that he was present in the 
House when Lord North, suddenly rising from his seat 
and going out, carried off on the hilt of his sword the 
wig of Welbore Ellis, who was stooping to take up some 
papers. I have myself often seen Lord North in the 
House. While sitting there he would frequently hold a 
handkerchief to his fave; and once, after a long debate, 
when somebody said to him, “ My lord, I fear you have 
been asleep,” he replied, “ I wish I had.” 

The “Editor” kindly enlightens us with 
the following foot note : 

“The Right Hon. T. G.” 

Sheridan, Gibbon, and Warren Hastings :— 


I was present on the second day of Hastings’s trial in 
Westminster Hall, when Sheridan was listened to with 
such attention that you might have heard a pin drop. 
During one of those days Sheridan, having observed 
Gibbon among the audience, took occasiun to mention 
“the luminous author of The Decline and Fall.” After 
he had finished, one of his friends reproached him with 
flattering Gibbon. “ Why, what did I say of him?” 
asked Sheridan. “ You called him the luminous author,” 
&c. “ Luminous! oh, | meant lumi x 

Sheridan once said to me, “ When posterity read the 
speeches of Burke, they will hardly be able to believe 
that, during his hfe-time, he was not considered as a first- 
rate speaker, not even as a second-rate one.” 


Pamela : — 

I have seen Sheridan in company with the famous 
Pamela. She was lovely—quite radiant with beauty; 
and Sheridan either was, or pretended to be, violently in 
love with her. On one occasion I remember that he kept 
labouring the whole evening at a copy of verses in French 
which he intended to present to her, every now and then 
writing down a word or two on a slip of paper with a 
pencil. The best of it was, that he understood French 
very imperfectly. 

Sheridan, Scott, and Moore :-— 


Sheridan, Sir Walter (then Mr.) Scott, and Moore, 
were one day dining with me, and Sheridan was talking 
in his very best style, when, to my great vexation, Moore 
(who has that sort of restlessness which never allows 
him to be bappy where he is), suddenly interrupted 
Sheridan by exclaiming, “Isn’t it time to go to Lydia 
White's?” 

The “ Editor's” note is worth transcribing : 


Miss Lydia White (long since dead) was a lady who 
delighted in giving parties to as many celebrated people 
as she could collect. The following instance of her rea- 
diness in reply was communicated to me by my friend 
the Rev. W. Harness. ‘“ At one of Lydia White's small 
and most agreeable dinners in Park Street, the company 
(most of them, except the hostess, being Whigs) were 
discussing in rather a querulous strain the desperate 
prospects of their party. ‘ Yes,’ said Sydney Smith, ‘ we 
are in a most deplorable condition: we must do some- 
thing to help ourselves ; I think we had better sacrifice a 
Tory virgin.’ This was pointedly addressed to Lydia 
White, who, at once catching and applying the allusion 
to Iphigenia, answered, ‘I believe there is nothing the 
Whigs would not do ¢o raise the wind.’” 


Fox :— 
_In London mixed society Fox conversed little ; but at 
his own house in the country, with his intimate friends, 
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he would talk on for ever, with all the openness and 
simplicity of a child; he has continued talking to me 
for half an hour after he had taken up his bed-room 
candle, I have seen it somewhere stated that Fox liked 
to talk about great people : nothing can be more untrue ; 
he hardly ever alluded to them. I remember, indeed, 
that he once mentioned to me Queen Charlotte, calling 
her “ that bad woman.” 

He was very shy, and disliked being stared at. Wind- 
ham and [ accompanied him one night to Vauxhall, where 
he was much annoyed at being followed about, as a spec- 
tacle, from place to place. On such occasions he was 
not only shy, but gauche. 

One morning at his own house, while speaking to me 
of his travels, Fox could not recollect the name of a par- 
ticular town in Holland, and was much vexed at the 
treacherousness of his memory. He had a dinner-party 
that day, and just as he had applied the carving-knife to 
the sirloin, the name of the town having suddenly occur- 
red to him, he roared out exultingly, to the astonishment 
of the company, “‘ Gorcum, Gorcum !” 


A group of notables :— 


I once dined at Mr. Stone’s (at Hackney) with Fox, 
Sheridan, Talleyrand, Madame de Genlis, Pamela, and 
some other celebrated persons of the time. A natural 
son of Fox, a dumb boy (who was the very image of his 
father, and who died a few years after, when about the 
age of fifteen), was also there, having come, for the occa- 
sion, from Braidwood’s academy. To him Fox almost 
entirely confined his attention, conversing with him by 
the fingers, and their eyes glistened as they looked at 
each other. Talleyrand remarked to me, “ how strange 
it was, to dine in company with the first orator in Europe 
and only see him talk with his fingers!” That day I 
offended Madame de Genlis by praising the Contes Moraux 
of Marmontel, with whom she had quarrelled violently. 

At a dinner-party where I was, Fox met Aikin. “I 
am greatly pleased with your Miscellaneous Pieces, Mr. 
Aikin,” said Fox (alluding to the volume written partly 
by Aikin, and partly by his sister, Mrs. Barbauld). Aikin 
bowed. “TI particularly admire,” continued Fox, “ your 
essay Against Inconsistency in our Expectations.” 
“That,” replied Aikin, “ is my sister’s.” “I like much,” 
resumed Fox, “your essay On Monastic Institutions.” 
“That,” answered Aikin, “is also my sister’s.” Fox 
thought it best to say no more about the book. 

I was present at a dinner party given by William Smith 
in Westminster, when Fox would not take the slightest 
notice of Horne Tooke—would not look at him, nor seem 
to hear any of the good things he said. It was the most 
painful scene of the kind I was ever witness to, except 
what occurred at my own house, when the Duke of 
Wellington treated Lord Holland much in the same way. 

Fox again :— 

I was walking through the Louvre with Fox, when he 
all but cu¢ Mackintosh, passing him with a nod and a 
“ How d'ye do?” and he gave me to understand that he 
had done so because he was angry at Mackintosh for 
having accepted a place in India from the Tories. Fitz- 
patrick, however, told me the real cause of Fox’s anger ; 
and it was this :—Mrs. Mackintosh had not called upon 
Mrs. Fox, whom Fox had recently acknowledged as his 
wife. Such slight things sometimes influence the con- 
duct of great men. 

Most unfortunately, one morning during breakfast at 
St. Anne’s Hill, I repeated and praised Goldsmith's song, 
“When lovely woman stoops to folly,” &c., quite forget- 
ting that it must necessarily hurt the feelings of Mrs. 
Fox. She seemed a good deal discomposed by it. Fox 
merely remarked, “Some people write damned non- 
sense,” 
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All relative to Fox is naturally interesting ; 
but to fill up the volume it has been found 
necessary to add much useless matter. 

Foote :— 

Fox told me that Lord William Bentinck once invited 
Foote to meet him and some others at dinner in St. 
James’s Street, and that they were rather angry at Lord 
William for having done so, expecting that Foote would 
prove only a bore, and a check on their conversation, 
“ But,” said Fox, “ we soon found that we were mistaken ; 
whatever we talked about—whether fox-hunting, the 
turf, or any other subject—Foote instantly took the lead, 
and delighted us all.” 


Hampstead in the last century :— 


During my youth I used to go to the Hampstead As- 
semblies, which were frequented by a great deal of good 
company. There I have danced four or five minuets in 
one evening. 


While everything regarding Fox is dwelt 
upon with complacency, we can easily see the 
bent of Mr. Rogers’ mind, from the fact that 
Pitt is never mentioned but in a tone of de- 
preciation. His speaking and his social habits 
are canvassed in no friendly manner. 

The following extract is one of the least 
offensive :— 

I don’t remember having heard of any bon-mots being 
uttered by Pitt in society; and those ms who were 
very intimate with him could tell me little in favour of 
his conversational powers ; one great lady who knew him 
well said that he was generally quite silent in company ; 
and a second could give me no other information about 
him, but that (being a tall man) “he sat very high at 
table !” 

Combe :— 

Combe assured me that it was with him, not with 
Sterne, that “ Eliza” was in love; that he used to meet 
her often beside a windmill near Brighton ; that he was 
once surprised in her bed-chamber, and fled through the 
window, leaving one of his shoes behind him ; that, some 
days after he encountered her as she was walking with a 
party on what is now the Steyne (at Brighton), and that, 
as she passed him, she displayed from her muff the toe of 
his shoe ! 

Paley :— 

I never saw Paley; but my brother knew him well and 
liked him much. Paley used to say, in his broad dialect, 
“ IT am an advocate for corrooption” (that is, parliamen- 
tary influence). 


John Wesley :— 


As I was walking home one day from my father’s bank 
I observed a great crowd of people streaming into a cha- 
pel in the City Road. I followed them, and saw laid out 
upon a table, the dead body of a clergyman in full canon- 
icals. It was the corpse of John Wesley; and the crowd 
moved slowly and silently round and round the table, to 
take a last look at that most venerable man. 

Dr. Priestley :— 

Dr. Priestley went to Paris in company with Lord 
Shelburne; and he assured me that-all the eminent 
Frenchmen whom he met there, were entirely destitute 
of any religious belief—sheer atheists. At a large dinner- 
party he asked his next neighbour, “‘ Who is that gentle- 
man?” The answer was, “It is ——; and he believes 
no more than you and I do.” Marmontel used to read 
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some of his unpublished works to parties of his friends, 
on certain days, at his own house. Priestley, who at- 
tended a few of those readings, declared that Marmontel 
occasionally gesticulated with such violence, that it was 
necessary to keep out of the reach of his arms for fear 
of being knocked down. 

I was intimately acquainted with Dr. Priestley; and a 
more amiable man never lived; he was all gentleness, 
kindness, and humility. He was once dining with me, 
when some one asked him (rather rudely) “ how many 
books he had published?” He replied, “ Many more, 
Sir, than 1 should like to read.” Before going to 
America, he paid me a visit, passing a night at my house. 
He left England chiefly in compliance with the wishes of 
his wife. 

Tooke and D’Alembert:— 


Tooke told me that in his early days a friend gave him 
a letter of introduction to D’Alembert at Paris. Dressed 
a.la-mode, he presented the letter, and was very cour- 
teously received by D'Alembert, who talked to him about 
operas, comedies, and suppers, &c. Tooke had expected 
conversation on very different topics, and was greatly 
disappointed. When he took leave, he was followed by 
a gentleman in a plain suit, who had been in the room 
during his interview with D’Alembert, and who had per- 
ceived his chagrin. “ D’Alembert,” said~the gentleman, 
“ supposed from your gay apparel that you were merely a 

maitre.” The tleman was David Hume. On 
his next visit to D Alembert, Tooke’s dress was altogether 
different ; and so was the conversation, 

Warton :— 

I knew Joseph Warton well. When Matthias attacked 
him in The Pursuits of Literature for reprinting some 
loose things in his edition of Pope, Joseph wrote a letter 
to me, in which he called Matthias “ his pious critic,”— 
rather an odd expression to come from a clergyman.— 
He certainly ought not to have given that letter of 
Lord Cobham. 

I never saw Thomas Warton. I once called at the 
house of Robinson the bookseller for Dr. Kippis, who 
used to introduce me to many literary parties, and who 
that evening was to take me to the Society of Antiquaries. 
He said, “Tom Warton is up stairs.” How I now wish 
that I had gone up and seen him! His little poem, The 
Suicide, is a favourite of mine.—Nor did I ever see 
Gibbon, or Cowper, or Horace Walpole : and it is truly 
provoking to reflect that I might have seen them ! 

Mitford :— 

Mitford, the historian of Greece, possessed, besides 
his learning, a wonderful variety of accomplishments. I 
always felt the highest respect for him. When, not long 
before his death, I used to meet him in the street, bent 
almost double, and carrying a long staff in his hand, he 
reminded me of a venerable pilgrim just come from Jeru- 
salem. 

Lane :— 

Lane made a large fortune by the immense quantity of 
trashy novels which he sent forth from his Minerva- 

. I perfectly well remember the splendid carriage 
in which he used to ride, and his footmen with their 
cockades and gold-headed canes. 


Lady Hamilton and Lord Nelson :— 


At a splendid party given by Lord Hampden to the 
Prince of Wales, &c., | saw Lady Hamilton go through 
all those “ attitudes” which have been engraved; and 
her performance was very beautiful indeed. Her husband, 
Sir William, was present. 

Lord Nelson was a remarkably kind-hearted man. I 
have seen him spin a teetotum with his one hand, a whole 
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evening, for the amusement of some children. I hear¢. 
him once during dinner utter many bitter complaints 
(which Lady Hamilton vainly attempted to check) of the 
way he had been treated at court that forenoon: the 
Queen had not condescended to take the slightest notice 
of him. In truth, Nelson was hated at court; they were 
jealous of his fame. 

There was something very charming in Lady Hamil- 
ton’s openness of manner. She showed me the neckcloth 
which Nelson had on when he died: of course, I could 
not help looking at it with extreme interest ; and she 
threw her arms round my neck and kissed me.—She was 
latterly in great want; and Lord Stowell never rested 
till he procured for her a small pension from govern- 
ment. 


Jane, Duchess of Gordon :— ' 


I knew Jane, Duchess of Gordon intimately, and many 
pleasant hours have I passed in her society. she used to 
say, “I have been acquainted with David Hume and 
William Pitt, and therefore I am not afraid to converse 
with any body.” 

The Duchess told the following anecdote to Lord 
Stowell, who told it tc Lord Dunmore, who told it to me. 
“The son of Lord Cornwallis [Lord Brome] fell in love 
with my daughter Louisa; and she liked him much. 
They were to be married; but the intended match was 
broken off by Lord C., whose only objection to it sprung 
from his belief that there was madness in my husband's 
family. Upon this I contrived to have a ¢éte a téte with 
Lord C., and said to him, ‘I know your reason for dis- 
approving of your son’s marriage with my daughter : now, 
I will tell you one thing plainly,—there is not a drop of 
the Gordon blood in Louisa’s body.’ With this statement 
Lord C. was quite satisfied, and the marriage took place.” 
The Duchess prided herself greatly on the success of this 
manceuvre, though it had forced her to slander her own 
character so cruelly and so unjustly! In fact, manceuv- 
ring was her delight. 


Howard the Philanthropist :— 


I have seen Howard the philanthropist more than 
once ; he was a remarkably mild-looking man. His book 
on prisons is excellently written. People are not aware 
that Dr. Price wrote a portion of it. 

Curran :— 

I once dined with Curran in the public room of the 
chief inn at Greenwich, when he talked a great deal, and, 
as usual, with considerable exaggeration. Speaking of 
something which he would nof do on any inducement, 
he exclaimed vehemently, “ I had rather be hanged upon 
twenty gibbets.”—“ Don’t you think, sir, that one would 
be enough for you?” said a girl, a stranger, who was 
sitting at the table next to us. I wish you could have 
seen Curran’s face. He was absolutely confounded,— 
struck dumb. 

Grattan :— 

Grattan’s aunt was intimate with Swift’s Stella (Mrs. 
Johnson), who would sometimes sleep with her in the 
same bed, and pass the whole night in tears. Stella was 
not handsome. 

At one of Lady Crewe’s dinner-parties, Grattan, after 
talking very delightfully for some time, all at once seemed 
disconcerted, and sunk into silence. I asked his daughter, 
who was sitting next to me, the reason of this. “Oh,” 
she replied, “he has just found out that he has come 
here in his powdering coat.” 

e . . * * 

I allude to some lime-trees near Tunbridge Wells. 
Grattan would say to me, “ Come, Rogers, let’s take a 
walk among the lime-trees, and hear those great senators, 
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the bees ;” and, while we were listening to their buzzing 
and humming, he would exclaim, “ Now, they are holding 
a committee,” &c. &c. He would say, too, “ Were la 
necromancer, I should like to call up Scipio Africanus ; 
he was not so skilful a captain as Hannibal; but he was 
a greater and more virtuous man. And I should like to 
talk to Julius Cesar on several points of his history,—on 
one particularly (though I would not press the subject, if 
disagreeable to him) ;—I should wish to know what part 
he took during Catiline’s conspiracy.”—* Should you 
like to call up Cleopatra?” I asked. “No,” replied 
Grattan, “‘ not Cleopatra: she would tell me nothing but 
lies ; and her beauty would make me sad.”—Grattan was 
so fond of walking with me, that Mrs. Grattan once said 
to him rather angrily, “ You'll be taken for Mr. Rogers’s 
shadow.” 
Lord George Gordon's riots. 


When I was a lad, I recollect seeing a whole cartful of 
young girls, in dresses of various colours, on their way to 
be executed at Tyburn. They had all been condemned, 
on one indictment, for having been concerned in (that is, 
perhaps, for having been spectators of) the burning of 
some houses during Lord George Gordon's riots. It was 
quite horrible.—Greville was present at one of the trials 
consequent on those riots, and heard several boys sen- 
tenced, to their own excessive amazement, to be hanged. 
“Never,” said Greville with great naivelé, “did I see 
boys ery so.” 

Mrs. Siddons :— 


When a grand public dinner was given to John Kemble 
on his quitting the stage, Mrs. Siddons said to me, 
“ Well, perhaps in the next world women will be more 
valued than they are in this.” She alluded to the com- 
paratively little sensation which had been produced by 
her own retirement from the boards: and doubtless she 
was a far, far greater performer than John Kemble. 


John Kemble :— 

John Kemble was often very amusing when he had 
had a good deal of wine. He and two friends were re- 
turning to town in an open carriage from the Priory 
(Lord Abercorn’s), where they had dined; and as they 
were waiting for change at a toll-gate, Kemble, to the 
amazement of the toll-keeper, called out in the tone of 
Rolla, “ We seek no change; and, least of all, such change 
as he would bring us.” 

When Kemble was living at Lausanne, he used to feel 
rather jealous of Mont Blanc; he disliked to hear people 
always asking, “ How does Mont Blanc look this morn- 
ing?” 

Sir Walter Scott :— 

I introduced Sir Walter Scott to Madame D’Arblay, 
having taken him with me to her house. She had not 
heard that he was lame ; and when he limped towards a 
chair, she said, “ Dear me, Sir Walter, I hope you have 
not met with an accident?’ He answered, “ An acci- 
dent, madam, nearly as old as my birth.” 

After dining at my house, Sir Walter (then Mr.) Scott 
accompanied me to a party given by Lady Jersey. We 
met Sheridan there, who put the question to Scott in 
express terms, “ Pray, Mr. Scott, did you, or did you not, 
write Waverley ?” Scott replied, “ On my honour, I did 
not.” Now, though Scott may perhaps be justified for 
returning an answer in the negative, I cannot think that 
rs is to be excused for strengthening it with “on my 

onour,”’ 


. Hookham here on poets :— 


At the time when Scott and Byron were the two lions 
of London, Hookham Frere observed, “Great poets 
eer (Homer and Milton) were blind; now they are 
ame.” ° 
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Sharp and Mackintosh :— 


When I lived in the Temple, Mackintosh and Richard 
Sharp used to come to my p we P own and stay there for 
hours, talking metaphysics. One day they were so intent 
on their “ first cause,” “ spirit,” and “ matter,” that they 
were unconscious of my having left them, paid a visit, and 
returned! I was a little angry at this, and, to show my 
indifference about them, I sat down and wrote letters, 
without taking any notice of them. 

Mackintosh told me that he had received in his youth 
comparatively little instruction—whatever learning he 
possessed he owed to himself. He had a prodigious 
memory, and could repeat by heart more of Cicero than 
you would easily believe. His knowledge of Greek was 
slender. I never met a man with a fuller mind than 
Mackintosh,—such readiness on all subjects, such a 
talker ! 


Coleridge and Wordsworth :— 


Coleridge was a marvellous talker. One morning, 
when Hookham Frere also breakfasted with me, Coleridge 
talked for three hours without intermission about poetry, 
and so admirably, that I wish every word he uttered had 
been written down. 

But sometimes his harangues were quite unintelligible, 
not only to myself, but to others. Wordsworth and I 
called upon him one forenoon, when he was in a lodging 
off Pall Mall. He talked uninterruptedly for about two 
hours, during which Wordsworth listened to him with 
profound attention, every now and then nodding his head 
as if in assent. On quitting the lodging, I said to 
Wordsworth, “ Well, for my own part, I could not make 
head or tail of Coleridge's oration: pray, did you under- 


stand it?” “ Not one syllable of it,” was Wordsworth’s 
reply. 
Beckford : 


I was on a visit to Lord Bath at Longleat, when I re- 
ceived a letter from Beckford inviting me to Fonthill, I 
went there, and stayed three days. On arriving at the 

te, I was informed that neither my servant nor my 
al could be admitted, but that Mr. Beckford s attend- 
ants and horses should be at my service. The other 
visitors at that time were Smith, who published Views in 
Tialy, and a French ecclesiastic, a very elegant and ac- 
complished man. During the day we used to drive about 
the beautiful nds in pony-chaises. In the evening 
Beckford would amuse us by reading one of his unpub- 
lished works ; or he would extemporise on the pianoforte, 

roducing the most novel and charming melodies (which, 
by the by, his daughter, the Duchess of Hamilton, can 
do also). 

Porson :— 

When Porson dined with me, I used to keep him 
within bounds; but I frequently met him at various 
houses where he got completely drunk. He would not 
scruple to return to the dining-room, after the company 
had left it, pour into a tumbler the drops remaining in 
the wine-glasses, and drink off the omnium gatherum. 

When any one told Porson that he intended to publish 
a book, Porson would say, “ Remember that two parties 
must agree on that point,—you and the reader.” 


Amongst other reminiscences of Byron the 
following is not without interest :— 


Neither Moore nor myself had ever seen Byron when 
it was settled that he should dine at my house to meet 
Moore; nor was he known by sight to Campbell, who, 
happening to call upon me that morning, consented to 
join the party. J thought it best that I alone should be 
in the drawing-room when Byron entered it; and Moore 
and Campbell ingly withdrew. Soon after his 
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arrival, they returned; and I introduced them to him 
severally, naming them as Adam named the beasts. 
When we sat down to dinner, I asked Byron if he would 
take soup? “No; he never took soup.”—Would he 
take some fish? “ 'No; he never took fish.”—Presently 
I asked if he would eat some mutton? “No; he never 
ate mutton.”—I then asked if he would take a glass of 
wine? “No; he never tasted wine.”—It was now neces- 

sary to inquire what he did eat and drink; and the 
answer was, “ Nothing but hard biscuits and soda-water” 
Unfortunately, neither hard biscuits nor soda-water were 
at hand; and he dined upoa potatoes bruised down on 
his plate and drenched with vinegar.—My guests stayed 
till very late, discussing the merits of Walter Scott and 
Joanna Baillie.—Some days after, meeting Hobhouse, I 
said to him, “ How long will Lord Byron persevere in his 
present diet?” He replied, “ Just as long as you con- 
tinue to notice it.”—I did not then know, what I now 
know to be a fact,—that Byron, after leaving my house, 
had gone to a Club in St. James’s Street, and eaten 
a hearty meat-supper. 

Mrs. Inchbald :— 

Not long before Mrs. Inchbald died, I met her walking 
near Charing Cross. She told me that she had been 
calling on eovonsl old friends, but had seen none of them, 
some g really not at home, and others denying them- 
ves to her. “I called,” she said, “on Mrs. Siddons : 
knew she was at home; yet I was not admitted.” She 
was in such low spirits, that she even shed tears I 
her to turn with me, and take a quiet dinner at 
’ es's Place; but she refused. 


Crabbe :— 


I have heard Crabbe describe his mingled feelings of 
hope and fear as he stood on London Bridge, when he 
first came up to town to try his fortune in the literary 
world. 
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Sir Robert Peel :— 

Sir Robert Peel, in one of his communicative moods, 
told me that, when he was a boy, his father used to say 
to him, ‘ you dog, if you are not prime minister 
some day, I’ll disinherit you.” I mentioned this to Sir 
Robert’s sister, Mrs. Dawson, who assured me that she 
had often heard her father use those very words. 


We confess we cannot see how the “ editor ” 
can pretend to reconcile the following with 
his pathetic assertion of “nothing having 
been inserted which was likely to hurt the 
feelings of the living.” 

Lamartine :— 

The talking openly of their own merits is a “ magnani- 
mity” peculiar to foreigners. You remember the angry 

which Lamartine expresses at Lady Hester 
Stanhope’s never having heard of him,—of him, a person 
so celebrated over all the world! 

Lamartine is a man of genius, but very affected. 
Talleyrand (when in London) invited me to meet him, 
and placed me beside him at dinner, I asked him, “ Are 
you acquainted with Beranger?” ‘No; he wished to 
be introduced to me, but I declined it.”—* I would go,” 
said I, “a league to see him.” This was nearly all our 
conversation: he did not choose to talk. In short, he 
was so di ble, that, some days after, both Talley- 
rand and the Duchess di Dino apologised to me for his 
ill-breeding. 

The Duke of Clarence and Major Price :— 

When the Duke of Clarence (William the Fourth) was 
a very young man, he happened to be dining at the 
Equerries’ table. -Among the.company was Major Price. 
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The Duke told one of his facetious stories. “ Excellent!” 
said Price; “I wish I could believe it.”—*“If you say 
that again, Price,” cried the Duke, “ I'll send this claret 
at your head.” Price did say it again. Accordingly the 
claret came,—and it was returned.—I had this from Lord 
St. Helens, who was one of the party. 

The Princess of Wales and Lord Dudley :— 


I was to dine on a certain day with the Princess of 
Wales at Kensington, and, thinking that Ward (Lord 
Dudley) was to be of the party, I wrote to him, proposing 
that we should go together. His answer was, “ Dear 
Rogers, I am not invited. The fact is, when I dined 
there last, I made several rather free jokes; and the 
Princess, taking me Perhaps for a clergyman, has not 
asked me back again.” 

An anecdote of Napoleon :— 

I'll tell you an anecdote of Napoleon, which I had 
from Talleyrand. “ Napoleon,” said T., “ was at Bou- 
logne with the Army of England, when he received 
intelligence that the Austrians, under Mack, were at Ulm. 
‘If it had been mine to place them,’ exclaimed Napoleon, 
*I should have placed them there.’ In a moment the 
army was on the march, and he at Paris. I attended 
him to Strasburg. We were there at the house of the 
Prefet, and no one in the room but ourselves, when 
Napoleon was suddenly seized with a fit, foaming at the 
mouth ; he cried ‘ Fermez la porte!’ and then lay sense- 
less on the floor. I bolted the door. Presently, Berthier 
knocked. ‘On ne peut pas entrer.’ Afterwards, the 
Empress knocked ; to whom | addressed the same words. 
Now, what a situation would mine have been, if Napoleon 
had died! But he recovered in about half an hour. 
Next morning, by day-break, he was in his carriage ; and 
within sixty hours the Austrian army had capitulated.” 

I repeated the anecdote to Lucien Buonaparte, who 
listened with great sang froid. ‘“ Did you ever hear this 
before?” “ Never: but many great men have been sub- 
ject to fits; for instance, Julius Caesar. My brother on 
another occasion had an attack of the same kind; but 
that” (and he smiled) “ was after being defeated.” 

Napoleon's shaving :— 

“ Did Napoleon shave himself?” I inquired. “ Yes,” 
answered Talleyrand, “ but very slowly, and conversing 
during the operation. He used to say that kings by 
birth were shaved by others, but that he who has made 
himself Roi shaves himself.” 


Lady Holland :— 


When Lady Holland wanted to get rid of a fop, she 
used to say, “ I beg your pardon,—but I wish you would 
sit a little further off ; there is something on your hand- 
kerchief which I don’t quite like.” 

When any gentleman, to her great annoyance, was 
standing with his back close to the chimneypiece, she 
would call out, “ Have the goodness, sir, to stir the 
fire! ? 


Murat :— 


When she and Lord Holland were at Naples, Murat 
and his Queen used to have certain evenings appointed 
for receiving persons of distinction. Lady Holland 
would not go to those royal parties. At last Murat, who 
was always anxious to conciliate the English government, 
gave a concert expressly in honour of Lady Holland ; 
and she had the gratification of sitting, at that concert, 
between Murat and the Queen, when, no doubt, she 
applied to them her screw,— that is, she fairly asked them 
about everything which she wished to know.—By the by, 
Murat and his Queen were extremely civil to me about 
The Pleasures of Memory. 1 often met Murat when he was 
on horseback, and he would invariably call out to me, 
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rising in his stirrups, “ Hé biea, Monsieur, étes-vous in- 
spiré aujourdhui ?”’ 

Erskine and Sydney Smith :— 

When Erskine was made Lord Chancellor, Lady Hol- 
land never rested till she prevailed on him to give Sidney 
Smith a living. Smith went to thank him for the ap- 
pointment. “ Oh,” said Erskine, “ don’t thank me, Mr. 
Smith. I gave you the living because Lady Holland 
insisted on my doing so: and if she had desired me to 
give it to the devil, Ae must have had it.” 


The following of Sydney Smith, notwith- 
standing the editor's attempted defence, is 
somewhat strong in a candidate for the Epis- 
copal Bench :— 

He said that “ his idea of heaven was eating fois gras 
to the sound of trumpets.” 

“TI had a very odd dream last night,” said he; “I 
dreamed that there were thirty-nine Muses and nine 
oe and my head is still quite confused about 

Smith said, “The Bishop of —— is so like Judas, 
that I now firmly believe in the Apostolical Succession.” 

Far different was the Duke of Welling- 
ton :— 

The Duke says that the Lord’s Prayeralone is anevidence 
of the truth of Christianity,—so admirably is that prayer 
accommodated to all our wants.—I took the Sacrament 
with the Duke at Strathfieldsaye ; and nothing could be 
more striking than his unaffected devotion. 

Recollections such as these, doubtless raised 
for their possessor a well deserved social fame 
which was supported by other qualifications. 
Mr. Rogers was well known for his readiness 
of sarcasm—a sarcasm that perhaps owed 
much of its pungency to the manner of the 
satirist. But this was much redeemed by 
many actions of kindness and of charity :-— 


“ Soft his nature though severe his lay.” 


Nevertheless it cannot be doubted, that the 
fame and popularity of Mr. Rogers depended 
much on the competence of means which 
enabled him to collect at his board all the 
notables of London. It is astonishing how 
the world at large is to be won by means of 
the stomach. We will not join in the unfair 
ery against British cupboard-love, for we 
believe it common to all nations, neverthe- 
less, as the subject we are treating is British, 
we must, to a certain extent, confine our ob- 
servations to the British Isles. Certainly, 
in England, literary fame is accorded to the 
Amphitryons with whom one dines, of a far 
higher order than to those whose worldly 
possessions are not on a par with their intel- 
lectual resources. No sooner does a peer or 
wealthy commoner write a vapid poem, trans- 
late into bad English an inferior foreign work, 
give vent to his sentiments in a dull lecture, 
combining withal good dinners for literary 
and political men, than straightway he is 
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made president of a learned society, lauded in 
the public journals, Mecenased by sensual 
novelists, gartered by a confiding minister, 
and ultimately flattered into his grave with a 
belief in the infallibility of his own mediocrity 
as fervent as in that of his religion. 

Lord Palmerston has described a good 
dinner as one of the principal components of 
diplomacy. Of this we are no judge; but of 
one thing we are certain, that in this age, in 
all preceding ones, and probably in all that 
are to come until the millennium, a good bill 
of fare is a passport to reputation far more 
effectual than a good tableof contents. Science 
and gastronomy walk hand in hand. Philo- 
sophers and poets have ever been addicted to 
symposia. Minerva, in producing the olive- 
branch, doubtless had an eye to the convivial 
qualities of the fruit it bears. 

If a young man of fortune wishes to obtain 
notoriety at an agreeable outlay, we cannot 
recommend a better line of life than that of a 
Mecenas. Five and twenty or thirty pounds 
expended once a week during the season on a 
dinner, and half-a-guinea for a two-inch para- 
graph of guests in the columns of one of our 
daily cotemporaries will ensure him an Euro- 
pean, nay, a world-wide reputation. Men of 
fashion, statesmen, both British and foreign, 
beauties and professors of “all the ologies,” 
will laud and magnify his name ; and if, in 
addition, he thinks fit to compose, either in 
person or by proxy, a poem, a history, or even 
a second-rate pamphlet, he will not only 
receive, despite the judgment of critics, treble 
the amount of eulogy his work may or may 
not deserve, but for years and years to come 
the credit of every anonymous work or bon 
mot that, from its intrinsic merits, may attract 
public attention. Thus, notwithstanding Mr. 
Roscoe, do we concur with Sismondi, that 
Lorenzo de-Medici usurped much of the glory 
belonging to another, and thus, we must ex- 
press our opinion, did the late Mr. Rogers 
obtain a position in contemporary considera- 
tion far higher than posterity will be disposed 
to concede to him. 

Whatever reputation he may have possessed 
must be considered as purely personal. The 
world was disposed to accept from his lips 
much that from another would have been con- 
sidered tiresome. The stories he repeated 
were doubtless often amusing—but often the 
commonest of common place, and even, ac- 
cording to our “ Editor,” inaccurate. 

Of his good stories, the three following are 
the best. They may be new to our readers, 
and for this reason we extract them; but we 
can aver, without any feeling of detraction, 
that they are not new to us —: 
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After Legge was appointed Bishop of Oxford, he had 
the folly to ask two wits, Canning and Frere, to be pre- 
sent at his first sermon. “ Well,” said he to Canning, 
“ how did you like it?” “ Why, I thought it rather— 
short—short.”—“ Oh, yes, I am aware that it was 
short ; but I was afraid of being tedious.” “ You were 
tedious.” ’ 

A lady having put to Canning the silly question, “‘ Why 
have they e the spaces in the iron gate at Spring 
Gardens so narrow ”” he replied, “ Oh, ma’am, because 
such very fat people used to go through” (a reply con- 
cerning which Tom Moore said, that “the person who 
does not relish it can have no perception of real wit’’). 


7 - * 7 > 

Monk Lewis was a great favourite at Oatlands. One 
day after dinner, as the Duchess was leaving the room, 
she whispered something into Lewis's ear. He was 
much affected, his eyes filling with tears. We asked 
what was the matter. “Oh,” replied Lewis, “ the 
Duchess spoke so very kindly to me!”—‘“My dear 
fellow,” said Colonel Armstrong, “ pray don’t cry; I 
daresay she didn’t mean it.” 

Such anecdotes are good in themselves, and 
er permitted in one acquainted 
with the individuals concerned jn them ; but 
this indulgence cannot be granted to the 
repetition of facetie such as that of Lord 
Holland's dying joke on Selwyn’s love of 
deathbeds, or Lord Ellenborough’s retort to a 
hesitating advocate. 

But allowing every latitude for the anec- 
dotes, what excuse can be brought forward for 
the production as a specimen of Mr. Rogers's 
sayings, of the following platitude ?— 

Places are given away by Government as often for the 
sake of silencing animosity as in the hope of assistance 
from the parties benefited. 
or for the repetition of a criticism on Marmion, 
such as this :— 

As a story, his Lady of the Lake is delightful—On the 
whole, his poetry is too carelessly written to suit my 
taste; but parts of it are very happy; these lines of 
Marmion, for instance ; 

“ To seize the moment Marmion tried, 
And whisper'd to the king aside :” &c. 


and the still better passage in the same poem ; 
“O woman! in our hours of ease, 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please,” &c. 
or for this :— 

This is not a bad charade; What is it that causes a 
cold, cures a cold, and pays the doctor? A draft. 

Here we have the alphabet of joking. The 
late Duke of Wellington may have asked a 
child when a door was nota door. It is pos- 
sible that Sir Robert Peel may, in his lighter 
moments, have condescended to inquire why 
his friend went to bed. Nay, who knows but 
that the late Emperor Napoleon may have 
posed an illiterate Marshal by the problem’ of 
where Moses was when he put the candle out. 
But these distinguished men would sorely 
have repented the effusion of the moment had 
they imagined that ere their bodies were cold, 
or the world, from the perusal of an au- 
thentic history, could form a proper judgment 
of their character, some “chiel” would print 
these random sayings as specimens of their 
conversation. 

The fact is, that the editor has forestalled 
a substantial work by what, at the best, can 
only be considered a supplement. Thinking 
to profit by the curiosity of the public, and 
trusting for a sale to the title of his work, he 
has totally disregarded the reputation either 
of his friend or of himself. 

Samuel Rogers lived, as we have seen, 
nearly a century. In his long career he may 
have wounded the susceptibilities of many, 
and as year after year passed away he must 
have added to the number of sins inevitable 
to mortals. But we much doubt if his worst 
offences can have deserved, or if his bitterest 
enemies can have desired, so heavy a retribu- 
tion as that wrought by the hands of his 
own familiar friend. 





Personal Narrative of a Pilgrimage to El Medinah and Meccah. By Ricuarp F. Burton, 


Lieutenant Bombay Army. 2 Vols. 


Ix these steam-driven days of expeditious 
smattering, when the Nile has become nearly 
as cockneyfied as the Rhine, and Damascus is 
scarcely more remote than Vienna used to be, 
real travellers are, perhaps, rarer than ever 
they were. Perennial crowds of worthy 
Christians, it is true, are carefully carried 
about to places which Christians formerly 
reached in much smaller numbers. The 
modern tourist is paddled round the Levant, 
wafted up Egypt’s ancient river, camel-jolted 
over the stony wilderness, ciceronied through 
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the Holy Places, and finally returns to his 
northern fireside with a vague recollection of 
temples, sandhills, minarets, and _ barren 
mountains—an oriental costume— profound 
ignorance of the East, and a long pipe-stick. 
That ancient traveller, Ulysses, who “ saw 
many cities and knew their characteristic 
customs,” stands in eminent antithesis to the 
modern tourist, who deems it sufficient perso- 
nally to see the wodAa aorea leaving the voov 
eyvw department entirely to his dragoman. 
If the proper study of mankind be man: 
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and if the East present a curiously preserved 
black-letter edition of an important early 
treatise on the subject—little interpolated with 
the modern impertinences of civilization since 
the time of the patriarchs—surely the modern 
tourist (who only sees the freestone, marble, 
and granite illustrations of the work turned 
over here and there among its illegible living 
pages, by the hand of the dragoman, and 
commented upon in the base jargon of donkey- 
boys,) cannot be supposed to benefit highly by 
such perusal. 

He has, in fact, not travelled, but toured. 
His habits, whether moral or physical, have 
undergone scarcely a change. He has not 
been forced by the pressure of unfamiliar cir- 
cumstances to dig up the subsoil of his cha- 
racter for new resources. He has become 
acquainted with no fresh samples of the ‘ proper 
study,’ by contrast with whose modes of 
thought and action, his own might have ap- 
peared in new and unimagined lights. 

“The rolling stone gathers no moss,” it is 
said; and it is true of travel that its office is 
not so much to lay on knowledge as to strip 
off prejudice. The travelled man who really 
travels, wears away the rugged points and 
angles of his character; casts a base crust of 
the accidental stratification in which it was 
imbedded, till it acquires a clear smooth polish 
of surface which allows its inward lustre (if 
there be any) to sparkle in the eye of day. 
Thediamond shapes the diamond—man moulds 
man. The world is only the wheel which 
sets facet to facet. 

The Englishman is usually a very rough 
diamond, who dislikes rolling at random and 
grinding his quaint conchoidal fractures 
against the facets of his fellow men. When 
he feels it incumbent on him to roll out of his 
accustomed orbit, he carries with him a long 
strip of velvet luxury, which he hires a rascally 
cosmopolitan dragoman to lay before him, and 
an accomplished valet-courier to roll him 
along very gently. No wonder he returns as 
he departed with all his quaint conchoidal 
fractures safe and sound. 

The only foreigner who has been familiarly 
known by the British lion on his travels, is 
the polyglot keeper, who practically carries 
him about in a cage and shows him a few 
glimpses of the world through the gilded bar. 
The dragoman considers his captive a stupid, 
profitable, savage, but noble animal, created 
for his special advantage, and aftlicted (by 
Allah’s benevolence towards dragomans) with 
a restless insanity constantly goading him to 
remote parts of the earth, where he is utterly 
incompetent to take care of himself, and 
where the voice of his roaring is of no avail. 


He manages him dexterously, assuages his 
wrath with fluent lies; and defrauds him with 
a smooth and plausible consistency which is 
really a creditable pinchbeck imitation of 
honesty. 

Not such a traveller is Haji Burton, and it 
is fair, in appreciating what he has done, to 
contrast him with the above average sample 
of the Eastern tourists who favour us annually 
with their oriental experiences. He has had 
the industry, skill, and courage (not a little of 
all three being required) to step out of the 
beaten track. He has gone through the labo- 
rious preparation of investing himself with 
the strange, and to the European, rarely ac- 
quirable atmosphere of Asiatic character— 
implying the mastery of several very com- 
plex and difficult languages, dialects, litera- 
tures, creeds and sects ; even down to esoteric 
mysteries akin to masonry, though not ac- 
cessible through the signs used in our western 
lodges. The difficulty of such a course will 
be most easily estimated through its converse. 

Supposing our adventurous author had 
been truly (as he represented himself to the 
Hejazis) born in the wilds of Afghanistan, son 
of Haji Yoosuf and Sitti Fatimah, Islamized 
Abdullah, and in process of time seized with 
a desire of investigating the manners and 
religious opinions of Christendom. 

If he had picked up a little Italian in Cairo, 
proceeded to Rome and there learnt English, 
with a strong Tipperary accent, of a Hibernian 
priest, who at the same time inducted him 
into the mysteries of the Roman Catholic 
faith. 

If he had reached Paris in the dress and 
character of an Italian friar, and been there 
informed by some Frenchman of cosmopolitan 
views that the Roman religion was at a dis- 
count in Perfide Albion. 

If he had then and there seen reason to 
become a Protestant, and after a few months 
at the Oratoire, acquired such proficiency in 
the reformed doctrines, as, on his arrival in 
London, to have been able to persuade the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, that, though by 
birth a Tipperarian, he was a fit and proper 
person to receive orders in the Anglican 
Church. 

If, I say, a bond fide Abdullah Khan had 
come from Rangoon and done these things, 
it would only have been a counterpart of the 
series of transmigrations and metamorphoses 
which our countryman has lately performed, 
beginning at the other end. 

Lieutenant Burton, an officer in the Indian 
army, already known as an accomplished 
orientalist, and the author of a work on 
Scinde, had been four years in Europe on 
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leave when he made up his mind to do 
Arabia, and taking the difficulty by the horns, 
selected Meccah and Medinah as the prelude 
to more extended explorations. 

If his real character had been discovered 
during this expedition, his life would have 
been the penalty. No other Englishman has 
accomplished this undertaking except one, 
Joseph Pitts, a sailor captured by the Alge- 
rines, forcibly converted by his owner's cudgel, 
and carried to Mecca and Medinah involunta- 
rily in 1680. Two chapters of his quaint 
narrative are printed in Appendix III. of Mr. 
Burton’s second volume. 

The only other European who has done it 
under the same circumstances, (i. e., pretend- 
ing to be a Moslem born,) is the famous 
Burkhardt. Two or three others have gone 
as renegades: but these have uniformly been 
treated with suspicion, and all mysteries of 
the faith as much as possible hidden from 
them. 

Feeling the importance of a fair start from 
the cloudy chaos of London life, he strips off his 
occidental identity, orders his cab, and drives to 
the Waterloo Station, attired as a Persian 
gentleman, with quaint oriental looking bag- 
gage. He gravely prays on his carpet before 
the company on deck, grunts his pious ejacu- 
lations, and prepares himself for the re- 
adoption of his Eastern manners by practising 
on an easy unsuspicious audience. 

By the time he reaches Alexandria he seems 
to have completely cleared himself of the last 
particle of European respectability. He is 
bullied in the British Consulate, where, as an 
Indian British subject, he demands a passport. 
He is driven from pillar to post by paltry Egyp- 
tian officials in his attempt to obtain a tezkereh 
(registry) of permission to travel and carry 
pistols. 

He is at first housed with an Indian 
shawl-merchant who had been in France and 
England. But he soon gets tired of the 
worthy Khudabakhsh’s hospitality. “My 
host” says he, “ had become a civilized man 
who sat on chairs, ate with a fork, talked 
European politics, and had learnt to admire, 
if not to understand liberty, liberal ideas ! 
and was not I flying from such things ?” 
Finding his Indian friend bores him beyond 
endurance, our pilgrim establishes himself in 
a wakalah or khan :— 

A massive pile of building surrounding a quadrangular 
court-yard. A gallery into which all the apartments 
open runs round the first and sometimes second story. 
The staircases are high, narrow, dark, dirty, and in bad 
repair; a goat or donkey is tethered upon the landings. 
Here and there a fresh skin is stretched in process of 
tanning. The interior is unfurnished ; even the pegs on 
which clothes are hung have been pulled down for fire- 
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wood. In the court-yard the poorer class of travellers 
consort with tethered beasts of burden ; beggars howl, 
and the slaves lie basking and scratching themselves 
upon mountainous heaps of cotton bales and other mer- 
chandise. 

Here he practises with success as an Indian 
physician, assisting the efficacy of his simples 
with a spice of astrology and magic, giving 
himself out to be a most pious dervish. Here 
is one of his prescriptions at which the 
alumni of Apothecaries’ Hall might open 
their eyes, though it was received as “ great 
medicine” in El Masr. 

In the name of Allah, the compassionate, the merciful, 
and blessings and peace be upon our Lord the Prophet 
and his family, and his companions, one and all! But 
afterwards let him take bees’ honey, and cinnamon, and 
album grecum, of each half a part, and of ginger a whole 
part, which, let him pound and mix with the honey and 
form boluses, each bolus the weight of a mithgol, and of 
it let him use every day a mithgol on the saliva (fasting). 
Verily, its effects are wonderful. And let him abstain 
from flesh, fish, vegetables, sweet-meats, flatulent food 
and acids of all descriptions, as well as the major ablution, 
and live in perfect quiet. So shall he be cured by the 
help of the king, the healer, Was’-saLam. 


The description of his ceremonious medical 
visits is very characteristic and amusing, as 
well as his theological studies with a professor 
of the Azhar collegiate mosque, who also keeps 
a pigeon-hole shop of drugs and marine stores. 
The life in Cairo will be just as fresh and un- 
familiar to the last Nileboat’s crew of Kha- 
wagehs from Shepherd's great uncomfortable 
hotel in the Esbekiah, as to those who have 
never seen the Pyramids; but we cannot 
afford to linger on the banks of the Nile any 
longer ; we must press on in our pilgrimage 
to the holy cities of the Hejaz. 

The pilgrim loses leather on a rapid drome- 
dary-ride to Suez. In the course of which he 
finds an acquaintance (Mohammed the Meccan) 
resting on his carpet in a hollow of the desert : 
dismounts, has evening prayer, pipe and coffee 
with him: and they become companions for 
the rest of the expedition. 

The east is an eminently sociable part of 
the world, and one companion leads to many. 
Mohammed, the Meccan, is acquainted with 
Hamid, the clarified butter seller, a native of 
Medinah. These worthies the pilgrim con- 
ciliates by small loans, intending to take it 
out of them in the end by residence in their 
respective homes at the holy cities, they being 
encumbered with merchandize and short of 
cash. Besides these, Omar Effendi, a melan- 
choly, studious misogynist, whose father, 
wishing him to marry, the melancholy scholar 
had fled from Medinah and entered himself 
as a pauper Talibilm (student) in the Azhar 
Mosque at Cairo :— 


His disconsolate friends had sent a confidential man 
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to fetch him home by force. He has yielded, and is now 
awaiting the first opportunity of travelling, if possible, 
gratis, to Medinah. That confidential man is a negro 
servant, called Saad, notorious in his native city as 
El Jinni, the demon. Born and bred a slave in Omar 
Effendi’s family, he obtained manumission, became a 
soldier in the Hejaz, was dissatisfied with pay perpetually 
in arrears, turned merchant, and wandered far and wide 
to Russia, to Gibraltar, and to Baghdad. He is the pure 
African, noisily merry at one moment, at another silently 
sulky ; affectionate and abusive, brave and boastful, reck- 
less and crafty, exceedingly quarrelsome, and unscrupu- 
lous to the last degree. The bright side of his character 
is his love for and respect to his young master Omar 
Effendi, yet even him he will scold in a paroxysm of fury, 
and steal from him whatever he can lay hands on. He 
is generous with his goods, but is ever borrowing and 
never paying money; he dresses like a beggar, with the 
dirtiest tarboosh upon his tufty poll, and only a cotton 
shirt over his sooty skin, whilst his two huge boxes are 
full of handsome apparel for himself and the three ladies, 
his wives, at Medinah. He knows no fear but for those 
boxes. Frequently during our search for a vessel he 
forced himself into Giaffar Bey’s presence, and demeaned 
himself so impudently that we expected to see him lamed 
by the bastinado; his forwardness, however, only amused 
the dignitary. He wanders all day about the bazaar, 
talking about freight and passage, but he has resolved, 
cost what it will, in trouble and uncomfort to travel 
gratis, and with doggedness like his he must succeed. 


In the result, “ Saad, the devil,” is very in- 
strumental in making arrangements for the 
voyage on board the good ship “ Silkezzahab” 
(Golden Wire) which is unfortunately crowded 
with a most unruly rabble of Maghrabi 
(Moorish) pilgrims. Saad, of course, profited 
by the transaction, but saved trouble to the 
cheated party. It is worth money in the 
East, even to an Eastern gentleman, to per- 
form part of the stormy vociferation of bargain- 
ing, by proxy. Then there is the packing of 
heterogeneous, uproarious, and far too nu- 
merous passengers in a narrow antiquated 
craft, ‘such as probably cruized between Ezion 
Geber and Tarshish in the days of Solomon :'-— 


The first look at the interior of our vessel showed a 
hopeless sight; for Ali Murad, the greedy owner, had 
stretched the number of passengers in the hold from sixty 
to ninety-seven. Piles of boxes and luggage in every 
shape choked the ship from stem to stern, and a torrent 
of Hajis were swarming over the sides like ants into the 
Indian sugar basin. The poop, too, where we had taken 
our places, was covered with goods, and a number of 
pilgrims had established themselves there by might not 
by right. Presently, to our satisfaction, appeared Saad 
the devil, equipped as an able seaman, and looking most 
unlike the proprietor of two large chests of valuable mer- 
chandize. This energetic individual instantly prepared 
for action. With our little party to back him, he speedily 
cleared the poop of intruders and their stuff by the simple 
process of pushing, or rather throwing them off it into 
the heads of the unfortunate o: woAAc in the hold below. 
We then settled down as comforiably as we could; three 
Syrians, a married Turk, with his wife and family, the 
rais (captain) with a portion of his crew, and our seven 
selves, comprising a total of eighteen human beings upon 
@ space certainly not exceeding ten feet by eight. 


A turbulent commotion naturally resulted 
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in the hold, which effervesced in “a confused 
mass of humanity,” each item indiscrimi- 
nately punching and pulling, scratching and 
biting, butting and trampling whatever was 
obnoxious to such operations, accompanied 
by all the shrieks, shouts, screams, yellings, 
and wailings which the whole gamut of roused 
passions from frenzied rage to smothering 
agony could produce. In a few minutes five 
men were completely disabled by dagger 
wounds, and the rest paused to staunch their 
streaming noses and tie up their broken heads. 
Then there was a deputation to Ali Murad, 
the owner, who calmly said any dissatisfied 
passengers might leave the vessel and take 
back his fare. Nobody would go, so— 

Ali Murad rowed off towards Suez, giving us a parting 
injunction to be and not fight; to trust in Allah, 
and that Allah would make all things easy to us. His 
departure was the signal for a second fray. This time 
we were summoned by the Maghrabis to relieve their 
difficulties, by taking about half a dozen of them on the 

Saad, the devil, at once rose with an oath, and 
threw amongst us a bundle of “nebut,” goodly ashen 
staves six feet long, thick as a man’s wrist, well greased, 
and tried in many a rough bout, he shouted to us, 
“ Defend yourselves if you wish not to become the meat 
of the Maghrabis,” and to the enemy “ Dogs and sons of 
dogs ; now shall you see what the children of the Arab 
are.” “I am Omar of Daghistan.” “I am Abdullah 
son of Joseph.” “I am Saad the devil,” we exclaimed, 
renowning it by this display of name and patronymic. 
To do the enemy justice, they showed no sign of flinching ; 
they swarmed towards the poop like angry hornets, and 
encouraged each other with loud cries of “* Allah Akbar.” 
But we had a vantage ground about four feet above them, 
and their palm sticks and short daggers could do nothing 
against our terrible quarter-staves. 


Abdullah, the Afghan, lays on a little gin- 
gerly at first, but soon finds the Maghrabi 
heads are equal to his hardest knocks: he 
cools their ardour, moreover, by tilting down 
a huge earthenware water-butt, which breaks 
in a thousands sherds and splashes on the 
serried upturned faces of the obstreperous 
Moors, which seems to have been much more 
conclusive than the dry argument of the 
quarter staves. 

The rebels are finally defeated, bind up 
their fresh wounds, and kiss the hands and 
feet of the vanquishers. The voyage thus 
begun, is not ended without hardships, diffi- 
culties, and dangers. The vessel has neither 
charts nor compass, and the captain is more 
distinguished for his pious recitations of the 
Koran in difficulties than by any presence of 
mind or acquaintance with nautical science. 
They are accordingly nearly dashed to pieces 
on a sharp coral reef, and actually left high 
and dry on a sand-bank, when our Afghan 
dervish performs a satisfactory miracle by 
lustily invoking an Indian saint while he 
stimulates the stout-backed Maghrabis to 
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hoist in unison at a favourable conjuncture of 
the rising tide. The party finally land at 
Yamboo, and take camel for Medina, meeting 
with but little opposition from the Bedouin 
harami (thieves) on their way, only twelve 
men and some camels, out of the caraven, 
being shot from inaccessible rocks in a gorge. 
The features of the country may be gathered 
from the following :— 

We travelled in a north easterly course up a valley, 
(diagonal to the main mountain chain,) through a 
country fantastic in its desolation—a mass of huge hills, 
barren plains, and desert vales. Even the sturdy Acacias 
here failed, and in some places the camel grass could not 
find earth enough to take root in. The road wound 
among mountains, rock, and hills of granite, over broken 
ground flanked by huge blocks and boulders piled up as 
if man’s art had aided nature to disfigure herself. Vast 
clefts seamed like scars the hideous of earth; here 
they widened into dark caves; there they were choked 
up with glistening drift sand. Not a bird or beast was 
to be seen or heard. Above, asky like polished blue steel, 
with a tremendous blaze of yellow light, glared upon us 
without the thinnest veil of mist-clpud. The distant 
prospect was more attractive than the foreground, bor- 
rowing as it did a bright azure tinge from the depth of 
intervening atmosphere. 

There are a few villages on the way, such 
as “ Elhamra,” a collection of stunted hovels 
of unbaked brick and mud, roofed over with 
palm leaves. One morning at daybreak, after 
a forced night-march, in which the pilgrim’s 
shughdoof (litter) had undergone utter ship- 
wreck by repeated falls on the rough trachitic 
ridges, so that he, with his companion in the 
pendant litter at the other side, had passed 
the night perched like birds upon the only 
bits of framework which remained sound, the 
caravan comes in sight of Medinah :— 


The sun had risen before I shook off the lethargic 
effects of such a night. All around me were hurrying 
their regardless of rough ground, and not a soul 
eaword to his neighbour. “Are the robbers in 


sight?” was the natural question. “ No,” replied Mo- 
hammed, “ ¢hey are walking with their eyes, they will 
presently see their homes.” 

There is an enthusiastic burst of pious 
ejaculation and prayer among the faithful, in 
which the pretended Abdullah joins with 
much fervour, both real and affected. 


I now understood, the full value of a phrase in the 
Moslem ritual: ‘“ And when his eyes fall upon the trees 
of El Medinah let him raise his voice and bless the pro- 
phet with the choicest of blessings.” It was impossible 
not to enter into the spirit of my companions, and truly 
I believe that for some minutes my enthusiasm rose as 
high as theirs. 

After such weary, rugged, barren, glaring 
travel, no wonder the Moslem looks with 
ecstacy on the fair domes and minarets of his 
holy sepulchre, nested among the fresh green 
palms and orchards his prophet loved. No 
wonder that the broiled and dazzled devotees 
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of the scorching wilderness have chosen green 
for the holy colour, and prefigure their para- 
dise as a tract of cool fruit-bearing trees 
watered by limpid rivers. 

Then there is the meeting of friends and 
relations, who come out to welcome the cara- 
van :— 


Truly the Arabs show more heart on these occasions 
than any Oriental people I know; they are of a more 
affectionate nature than the Persians, and their manners 
are far more demonstrative than those of the Indians. 
The respectable Mariam’s younger son was weeping aloud 
for joy as he ran round his mother’s camel, he standing 
on tiptoe, she bending double in vain attempts to ex. 
change a kiss; and generally, when near relations, or 
intimates, or school companions met, the fountains of 
their eyes were opened. The general mode of embracing 
was to throw one arm over the shoulder, and the other 
round the side, and rapidly shifting the chin from the 
right to the left collar bone. 


Lieutenant Burton (alias Abdullah the Af- 
ghan) arrives in the holy city, and is received 
by his friend, Shaikh Hamid, of the clarified 
butter, who has preceded him to make prepa- 
rations. He finds him no longer the dirty, 
ragged-shirted, rope-girt vagabond he was on 
the journey. The barber and bath have fur- 
bished him up, and the precious chests have 
been opened for a perfumed panoply of the 
latest Constantinople fashions. His musta- 
chios are “ curled into commas, and his beard 
narrowed and trimmed into an exclamation 
point,” like the chevalier a trois poils of medieval 
dandyism. 

He wears a light pink merino jubbeh (sur- 
tout) over a richly-flowered caftan shirt; and 
pantaloons of gauzy, white-striped, lace-fringed 
silk, swathed in voluminous folds of a glossy 
chequered Damascene hizam (sash), and socks 
and slippers of brightest lemon-coloured mo- 
rocco. His manners had changed with his 
dress, from the vulgar and boisterous to a 
certain staid courtesy befitting the exercise of 
solemn and dignified hospitality. Moham- 
med the Meccan, a very bumptious youth, 
coming in with his wayfaring rags, is men- 
tioned as being “ more utterly downcast and 
ashamed of himself,” in the gay re-union 
(assembled to congratulate the clarified butter 
seller's return), than can possibly be described. 
“Is not the body more than the raiment?” 
is a text that might be preached upon from 
California (the longest way round) to Japan. 
The seeming and the being remain in the 
same struggle for supremacy since Plato saw 
pride through the daylight of Diogenes’ torn 
mantle. Tristram Shandy dresses himself in 
his best when he wishes to dignify his style; 
and Lord Chesterfield, or some other ruffled 
wit of his period, declares “it is much more 
difficult to enact the part of a gentleman in 
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undress rehearsal.” Oh man! man! how 
noble a creature art thou, so much of whose 
soul is buttoned and unbuttoned with thy 
coat and small-clothes. 

The room was swept and garnished with all due appa- 
ratus for the forthcoming reception ceremony. The 
pipes stood ready filled, the divans were duly opened, and 
the coffee was being boiled upon a brazier in the passage. 
The visitors began to pour in, and the shaikh rose to 
welcome and embrace them. They sat down, smoked, 
chatted politics, asked all manner of questions about 
other wayfarers and absent friends, drank coffee, and after 
half an hour's visit rose abruptly, and, exchanging em- 
braces, took leave. The little people entered the assem- 
bly noiselessly, after an accolade at the door, took their 
coffee, as it were, under protest, and glided out of the 
room as quietly as they crept in. The great people, busy 
and consequential individuals, upon whose countenances 
were written the words, “well to do in the world,” 
appeared with a noise that made each person rise reve- 
rentially, sat down with emphasis, monopolized the con- 
versation, and departing with pomp expected all to be 
standing on the occasion. The holy war, as usual was 
the grand topic. The Sultan had ordered the Czar to 
become a Moslem. The Czar had sued for peace, and 
offered tribute and fealty. But the Sultan had exclaimed, 
“No, by Allah! El Islam!” The Czar could not be 
expected to take such a step without a little hesitation, 
but “Allah smites the face of the Infidel.” Abd-el- 
Mejid would dispose of the Moskov in a short time, after 
which he would turn his victorious army against all the 
idolators of Feringistan, beginning with the English, the 
French, and the Greeks. 


A pilgrim to Medina does not become at 
once Haji. He is Zair, a visitor; and the 
Madani (natives of the place) employ them- 
selves as mazawirs (visitation directors), lead- 
ing those who visit the prophet’s burial place 
through the proper labyrinth of devotions. 
Great part of the second volume is filled with 
this ceremonial, which the curious must study 
for themselves in the author's pages. It is 
sufficient for us to say, that there exists as 
much uncertainty of traditional localities, dog- 
matism in assertion, and difference of opinion 
as to the respective sanctity of this group of 
shrines, among the various persuasions of the 
Moslem world, as could be found among the 
Greek, Armenian, Latin, and Protestant 
churchmen at Jerusalem. 

The Persian heretics are severely handled, 
and are as narrowly watched in the sacred 
mosque, as Protestants would be in St. Peter’s 
if they had the bad taste to think it merito- 
rious to spit on the worn toe of the black 
Jupiter. The Shiahs are generally received at 
the prophet's mosque in the same spirit as a 
body of Roman Catholic gentlemen once were 
by the churchwardenry of Westminster Abbey. 
They came on Edward the Confessor's day to 
kneel, in a most unorthodox manner, before 
the royal saint’s sarcophagus, and the church- 
wardenry having no special enactment where- 
by to prevent them praying where they pleased, 
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bethought itself to bathe the flags of the at- 
tractive vicinity with a swim of whitewash, 
reducing the idolatrous to the ne plus ultra of 
discomfiture. Abdullah the Afghan having 
professed himself a Shiah in Alexandria, and 
become a Shafei in Cairo, finds a suspicion 
of this heresy stick to him throughout his 
pilgrimage. 

The author is excellent in the graphic and 
vivid motivo of stirring scenes; and after a 
long tract of prayers, ablutions, and prostra- 
tions, at countless places of venerable note ; 
long treatises on disputed points of recondite 
Moslem theology and learned research (which 
to the antiquarian student and the future haji 
form the main utility of the work), the gene- 
ral reader is glad to find himself in the midst 
of the bustle and turmoil of the Damascus 
caravan starting for Meccah :— 


Towards evening the Barr el Manakhah (expanse of 
camel-kneeling) became a scene of exceeding confusion. 
The town of tents lay upon the ground. Camels were 
being laden, and were roaring under the weight of litters, 
cots, boxes, and baggage. Horses and mules gallopped 
about. Men were rushing wildly in all directions on 
worldly errands, or hurrying to pay a farewell visit to the 
prophet’s tomb. Women and children sat screaming on 
the ground, ran about distracted, or mounted their vehi- 
cles to escape the danger of being crushed. Every now 
and then a random shot would excite all into the belief 
that the departure-gun had sounded. At times we heard 
a volley from the robber’s hills, which elicited a general 
groan, for the pilgrims were still, to use their own phrase, 
“ between hope and fear,” and consequently still far from 
either of “the two comforts” (success and despair). 
Then would sound the loud “jhin-jhin” of the camels’ 
bells, as the stately animals stalked away with some 
grandee’s gilt and emblazoned litter, the sharp grunt of 
the dromedary, and the loud neighing of excited steeds. 


The aspect of the country by the darb-esh- 
sharki (eastern road), untravelled before by 
Europeans, is wild, broken, and volcanic. 
Water is rarely met with ; and when after two 
or three days the caravan arrives at a spring, 
the soldiers guarding the mahmal (Sultan’s 
mission and presents to the Beit Allah), take 
possession of it, and sell the contents to the 
screaming owners of thirsty camels. 

By the way, there is an interesting disqui- 
sition on the races, physical development, 
character, language, and poetry, of the Be- 
douins :— 


I can scarcely explain the effect of Arab poetry 
to one who has not visited the desert. Apart from 
the pomp of words and the music of the sound, there is 
a dreaminess of idea and a haze thrown over the object, 
infinitely attractive but almost indescribable. To borrow 
a simile from a sister art, “ The Arab poet sets before the 
mental eye the dim grand outlines of picture, which must 
be filled up by the reader, guided only by a few glorious 
touches powerfully standing out, and the sentiment which 
the scene is intended to express ;”” whereas we Europeans 
and moderns, by stippling and minute touches, produce a 
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miniature on a scale so objective as to exhaust 
Poetry and theft being the Bedouin’s two 

prominent characteristics, we should not omit 

his theory of the latter accomplishment :— 


The true Bedouin style of plundering, with all its 
numerons varieties of honour and gentlemanly manners, 
gives the robber a consciousness of moral rectitude. 
Strip off that coat, O certain person ! and that turban,” 
exclaims the highwayman. “They are wanted by my 
lady-cousin !” You will (of course, if necessary), lend 
ready ear to a request thus politely attributed to the 
wants of the fair sex. If you will add a few obliging 
offer Latro a cup of coffee 
your 


The comfort of the journey is not increased 
pillars of sand, which 


fitful movements of the 
they advance the pious 
finger, exclaiming, “ Iron! oh 


ef 
&F 


Moslem stretches out 
thou ill-omened one.” 

In the searching, parching, feverish, irri- 
tating Simoon, nobody seems to come off so 
well as a lazy, stupid, sleepy, half-negro boy, 
nephew of the camel-driver, who cushioned 
himself among the soft, damp, springy skin- 
bags of the water-camel. In such weather 
quarrels are not uncommon, and as there are 
no police-stations they take their course with 


great simplicity :— 


at last the Turk dealt the Arab a heavy blow. 
wards heard that the pilgrim was mortally wounded that 
night, his stomach being ripped open with a . On 


inquiring what had become of him, I was he had 
been comfortably wrapped up in his shroud, and placed 
half-dead in a half-dug grave. 


At Zaribeh is performed the ceremony of 
Ihram, or assuming the pilgrim’s costume, 
two strips of red-striped white cotton, knotted 
mantle-wise over the shoulder, and kilt-like 
round the loins. On this last stage to Meccah 
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they are attacked in a ravine by the Utaibah 
robbers, and brought to a halt under fire from 
the rocks. High-trotting dromedaries are 
bowled over. The Turkish soldiery ride about 
helplessly, and the Turkish Pasha sits down 
under a rock to hold a council of war over 
his pipe, as to what shall be done “ by the per- 
mission of Providence.” The caravan might 
have fared worse but for the active assistance 
of the Wahabis, a wild austere sect of Puritan 
Arabs, haters of garlick, tobacco and golden 
ornaments. They swarm up the rocks, dis- 
lodge the robbers, and the caravan hurries,on 
over a road sprinkled with dead camels, corpses 
of the faithful, boxes and baggage. 

Haji Burton finally arrives at Meceah, and 
is lodged in the house of his companion, the 
boy Mohammed, who becomes his mutawwif 
(director of cireumambuiation), and leads him 
through the ceremonial of devotion at the Kaa- 
bah. Our pilgrim prostrates himself, prays in 
the right places, cireumambulates the Kaabah, 
kisses the “ Hajr el Oswad” (a black aerolite 
set in silver), drinks a bitter draught of Epsom 
salts from Zemzen's holy fountain, enters the 
Kaabah and is bullied for fees, stones the 
“sheitan el kubir” (great devil), attends the 
sacrificial shambles of Muna, and is disturbed 
by “ glances from the corner of the veil,” from 
properly attending to the sermon on Mount 
Arafat. 


Having completed his pilgrimage he arrives 
at Jeddah, with only tenpence of borrowed 
coin, and waiting on the British Consul, has 
great difficulty in obtaining access through a 
troop of dragomans and native servants, who 
look upon the Haji as a most disreputable 
and obstreperous Afghan. He is very hos- 
pitably received by Mr. Cole, a brother officer 
in the Indian service, who is surprised and 
delighted to find a fellow-countryman returned 
safe, from so rare, difficult, and perilous an 
adventure. 

In the end Lieutenant Burton embarks on 
a British steamer for Bombay, to the great 
disgust of the boy Mohammed the Meccan, 
who is now convinced (of what he had been 
long ago snubbed by a majority of the faithful 
for suspecting, on seeing Haji Abdullah's sex- 
tant), that his companion was an Indian Sahib 
who had been laughing at their beards. 

We have thus given the reader a succinct 
resumée of Haji Burton's adventures, sufficient, 
we hope, to convince him that the work is one 
of no ordinary interest, and well worthy of at- 
tentive perusal. It is now our duty to register 
the few objections and drawbacks which have 
occurred to us in process of reading, but with 
which we did not think it necessary to inter- 
rupt the narrative ; and which now offer atte- 
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nuating circumstances that, to a certain extent, 
disarm the severity of criticism. 

Sydney Smith says, in one of his lectures, 
«A Cherokee Indian would run from Cam- 
bridge to London in seven hours. I goina 
coach, and the time which the Cherokee spends 
in learning to run I have devoted to other 
studies.” If, in the work before us, we find 
traces of haste in composition, outlandish com- 
posite words, and occasional instances of what 
persons of less cosmopolitan education would 
be inclined to call flippancy of tone; we have 
to consider that our English is not the only 
. language and literature of which Lieut. Burton 
isa master. We hardly know whether to be sure 
he has not published amusing travels through 
England, France, and Italy ; in feuilletons of 
the Teheran Court Journal: or that Haji Ab- 
dullah's flowing “ suls”” manuseript of satires 
on the west, composed in choicest nahowy, 
may not be eagerly copied by all the katibs 
and neskhis of Hejaz. 

His faults of style are chiefly a redundant 
felicity in out of the way combinations of 
Greek roots; a certain fondness for strange 
words (natural to a philologist, but a little 
puzzling to the unlearned, and distasteful to 
the British-classical reader); and an insuffi- 
cient recollection (natural to the habitué of 
travel), that his reader will be pleased with 
many small turns of expression and touches 
of character, which to him have long become 
hackneyed, trivial,and common place. “ The 
hand of little experience hath the daintier 
sense,” and the old hand has, with all his 
knowledge of things and men, a difficulty in 
keeping up that perceptive freshness of sen- 
sation, which is often the only merit of new- 

led authors in foreign lands. 

his disguise had been a shade less per- 
fect, and the pilgrim had been in constant 
danger of discovery. If he had been taken 
up before the Meccan Sherif, and put through 
his catechism under fear of instant decapita- 
tion. If, in fine, his whole pilgrimage had 
been a most uncomfortable succession of 
harassing alarms—the adventure would have 
been more exciting to the reader, in propor- 
tion as the author's feelings of suspense be- 
tween “ the two comforts” had been the more 
poignant. 

As it is, the Pilgrim is covered with such 
complete panoply of Orientalism, that our 
wonder is more excited by the perfection of 
his simulation, than our sympathies are en- 
gaged in the perils he undergoes. The daring 
enterprise becomes, in his hands, compara- 
tively too safe and easy for our anticipations. 

This sense of assimilation to the character 
he was supporting cannot help detracting, in 
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some degree, from the exoteric point of view 
(heightened by contrast with some other fami- 
liar), which is one of the greatest charms of 
the Sentimental Journey, and of that master- 
piece of modern travel, Eothen. 

Again, the book is a compromise between in- 
forming the curiously learned of the devotional 
mysteries, ceremonies, traditions, edifices, 
localities, &c. of Islam; and amusing the 
general public with a narrative of adventurous 
travel. Much of the geographical and theolo- 
gical part of the work is performed less satis- 
factorily to the learned, from a painful sense 
in the author’s mind that the general and 
profitable reader may be wearying under the 
infliction of so much technical matter. There 
is, practically, a great deal too much of the 
prayers and theology, for a sample to the 
general reader; and the absence of corre- 
sponding Arabic words makes it compara- 
tively useless to the incipient pilgrim of future 
days. 

The author would have, probably, been 
better pleased, and the public better served, if, 
instead of one work there had been two sepa- 
rately purchaseable divisions. One, a learned 
treatise on Hajj, with the necessary prayers 
and quotations in Arabic (with translations) 
for the use of the student desirous of master- 
ing the subject, and as a guide to such travel- 
lers hereafter as may follow this dangerous 
example. The other part should have con- 
tained all that could have been made 
amusing, interesting, and easily instructive to 
the general reader. 

Bu: what the public want is not by any 
means always what the publisher wants. The 
bibliopolical mind rejoices in any combination 
of cireumstances which will cause the publie 
to tolerate and patronize a bulky tri-volumi- 
nous work in crown octavo. The learned 
portion, if published in an appendix volume 
by itself, would be the most expensive to 
print and command far fewer purchasers ; only, 
in fact, desperate men, unterrified by tracts of 
Arabic type. 

The author, therefore, has to edge in slyly 
his record of the present state of Mohamme- 
dan theology, intercalated with expiatory read- 
able matter, that may sometimes account for 
the jerks from serious to jocular, which critics 
are accustomed to term flippancy. Of the 
hard words complained of above, not having 
made a list as we went along, it would be too 
much trouble to make extensive research : but 
turning over a few pages of the first and third 
volume, we have, without difficulty, lit upon a 
small sprinkling, such, as thermandidote, 
hypogeum, polyandry, chronothermal, steato- 
pygous, parallelogrammic, (should it not be 

Q 
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parallelogrammatic? a syllable more!) and 
acridophagi, apparently compounded of Latin 
and Greek. 

Still, exceptions notwithstanding, Haji 
Burton, when he describes anything, does it 
boldly, tersely, and vigorously. The courage, 
vivacity, and adventurous spirit of the man 
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are adequately represented in his style: and 
we cannot be mistaken in welcoming him as 
one of the boldest and liveliest, as well as 
probably, the most adventurous of modern’ 
travellers ; and one still destined to achieve 
great enterprizes in the whitest portions of 
the map of the world. 





Journal kept during the Russian War: from the departure of the Army from England in April, : 
1854, to the Fall of Sebastopol. By Mrs.Henry Duseriy. London: Longman, Brown, 


Green, and Longmans. 1856. 

How often must the writers of worthless books 
be inclined to paraphrase the oft-quoted line, 
and exclaim— 


* Save me, O save me from a partial friend.” 


Mrs. Duberly, of whom we wish to speak 
with the respect due to her sex, has published 
a Journal which, if it had not been for the 
injudicious advice of indulgent or ironical 
friends, might have been allowed to remain in 
its native manuscript. In which (alas! now 
impossible) case we should have been spared 
the pain of seeing the name of an English 
lady and of a gallant officer's wife appended to 
as unwomanly and ungentle a chronicle as it 
has ever been our misfortune to peruse. 

We are rather glad that the authoress has 
put forward the hackneyed plea of friends’ 
persuasion to account for her rushing into 
print, as this circumstance will relieve us 
from the ungenial task of animadverting 
angrily upon a woman. We believe that a 
litigant of the gentler sex may, in certain 
cases, be represented before her judges by 
her best friend. Mrs. Duberly appears in 
our Court through the medium of her worst 
enemies, the false friends who counselled or 
eountenanced this unhappy publication. It is 
on them, therefore, and not on the lady her. 
self that we must visit the sins of this foolish 
volume. 

From the first page to the last we have not 
met with one anecdote, or been beguiled by 
one episode deserving of record or preserva- 
tion. Her evil counsellors have sent to press 
a book with a taking title and on an absorbing 
subject—yet we learn nothing from this 
Journal. Our sympathies are enlisted neither 
with the writer nor with her friends, human 
or animal. Battles are spoken of by an eye- 
witness, yet her descriptions thrill us not. 
The names of heroes frequently occur in the 
course of the flighty narrative, but they are 


only mentioned in connexion with some 
passing compliment which they have paid to 
the narrator or scolded for the orders which 
they were compelled to issue against her un- 
timely intrusions in the carap. Strange and 
stirring scenes has Mrs. Duberly witnessed.— 
“She has seen the strong men die 
And the stripling meet his fate.” 
She may have been moved, and we hope, for 
the sake of her womanhood, that she had 
some feeling for the sickness, and sorrow, and 
death which surrounded her: but her lan- 
guage is cold and passionless, or if she occa- 
sionally affects a tone of enthusiasm, her 
melo-dramatic starts are so unpleasing, and 
her emotion so unreal, that we find it almost 
a relief when she reverts to the wonted dead 
level of her general style. Not that that style 
is unambitious. Far from it. The fair jour- 
nalist sometimes makes as easy work of a 
Greek quotation or of a flowery metaphor as 
with her horse “ Bob” she would make of a 
sunk fence or a five barred gate. Of this 
dashing style we subjoin a few examples :— 
The first view of Greece. . 


Sunday, 14th.—Ran on deck to take my first longing 
look at Greece. We were close under the Arcadian 
shore, about four miles from the Island of Stamphane. 
The high, bold coast lay hazy and crowned with misty 
clouds in the early sunlight. 1 watched for an hour, my 
mind dreaming poetic fancies: “1, too, have been in 
Arcadia.” A brilliant day coloured the dive waves once 
more. We had service for all hands on deck. Mr. 
Coull, the Admiralty agent, officiated; and being some- 
what unaccustomed to acting chaplain, he read the prayer 
for Queen Adelaide straight through. 


Mr. Coull reminds us of a Presbyterian 
major of foot whom we remember to have 
seen called upon to read prayers to his regi- 
ment on board ship. Unused to the Anglican 
formulary, the gallant officer not only read 
the prayers both for rain and for fine weather, 
but gave out with peculiar unction all the 
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rubrical directions, such as “The minister 
alone standing,” &c.; “In quires and places 
where they sing,” &c. 

Moral reflexions. 


Yesterday evening Henry and I took a lovely ride to 
Kosludsche, a small town about eight miles from the 
camp. The pastoral scenes, in this land of herds and 
flocks, speak in flute-like tones of serenity and repose— 
the calm, unruffied lives of the simple people, the absence 
of all excitement, emulation, traffic, or noise; valley and 
hill-side sending home each night its lowing herds, and 
strings of horses, flocks of sheep and goats. The lives of 
the inhabitants are little removed above the cattle which 
they tend; but to one who “has forgotten more life 
than most people ever knew,” the absence of turmoil and 
all the “ stale and unprofitable uses of the world,” the 
calm aspect of the steadfast hills, the quietude of the 
plains, and the still small voices of the flowers, all tell 
me, that however worn the mind may be, however 
bruised the heart, nature is a consoler still; and we who 
have fretted away our lives in vain effort and vainer show, 
find her large heart still open to us, and in the shadow of 
the eternal hills a repose for which earth has no name. 

Consoling and complacent thoughts. 

Sunday, 20th.—Poor Mrs. Blaydes expired this morn- 
ing! Truly, we are in God's hands, and far enough from 
the help of man! Insufficient medical attendance (many 
of the doctors are ill), scanty stores, and no sick diet— 
we must feed our dying on rations and rum! As far as 
Iam concerned, I feel calm, and filled with a tranquil 
faith: I have the strongest trust in the wise providence 
of God. 

Ditto repeated, 

Death with such inexorable gripe appears in his most 
appalling shape He was seized but on Friday with 
diarrhoea, which turned to cholera on Saturday, and on 
Sunday the body was left in its silent and solemn desola- 
tion. During his death struggle the party dined in the 
saloon, separated from the ghastly wrangle only by a 
screen. With few exceptions, the dinner was a silent 
one; but presently the champagne corks flew, and—— 
but I grow sick, I cannot draw so vivid a picture of life 
and death. God save my dear husband and me from 
dying in the midst of the din of life! The very angels 
must stand aloof. God is our hope and strength, and 
without Him we should wf¢erly fail. 

One of the fair chronicler's favourite figures 
is an effective use of italics, which graceful 
types, whenever they occur in our quotations 
from the journal, are, we implore our readers 
to remember, specially ordered by the lady 
herself or by her “ partial friends,” and not by 
us humble transcribers. 

The book abounds in somewhat jockey-like 
descriptions of various favourite horses over 
whose sorrows the fair writer sheds far more 
genuine tears than she vouchsafes to her 
dying friends and comrades. Over these 
equine companions she occasionally indulges 
in bursts of pretty sentiment, as, for example, 
when she describes Major Hamilton's pony :— 

Major Hamilton lent me his white pony. Oh, dainty 
pony! with black lustrous eyes, and little prancing feet, 
and long white tail dyed red with henna, like the finger- 
tips of the most delicate lady in Stamboul! We rode 
home at dark, along the rotten, deep, almost impractica- 


ble track. The dead horses lying right across the road, 
as they fell, and the dead and dying bullocks, filled me 
with horror, and the white pony with spasms of fear. 
Now we trod upon the muddy carcass of a horse; now 
we passed a fallen mule, and a huge bullock, sitting up, 
with long ghastly horns pointing upwards in the moon- 
light, awaiting his death. 


Or when she weeps over “ Bob.” 


Our horses were in wonderfully good condition, and 
appeared fresh and in good heart. I went ashore, and 
went up to “Bob;”" but the sight of him, and the 
memory of his lost companion, completely upset me, and 
I could only lay my head on his neck and ery. A good 
Greek, who, I suppose, fancied the tears and the horse 
were someway connected, came and stroked the charger’s 
neck, and said, ‘‘ Povero Bebo !” 

Observe the terrible sarcasm with which 
she holds up to the world and to posterity 
an inattentive lady's maid. 

To-day, for the first time since I left England, I 
induced Mrs. Williams, the serjeant-major’s wife, who 
came out as my maid, to wash a few of the clothes which 
had accumulated during our voyage. I mention this, as 
being the first assistance she has ever thought fit to render 
me since I left England. 


She defies uncivil generals. 


Friday, 26th.—Lord Lucan, who commands the Ca- 
valry, sent an order to Major De Salis, yesterday, to the 
effect that, ‘‘ unless Mrs. Duberly had an order sanction- 
ing her doing so, she was not to re-embark on board the 
* Shooting Star,’ about to to Varna.” Major De 
Salis returned for answer, that “ Mrs. Duberly had not 
disembarked from the ‘ Shooting Star,’ and he had not 
sufficient authority to order her to do so.” 

Up to this time (ten o'clock) I have heard nothing 
further about it. My dear husband has worried himself 
into a state of the greatest uneasiness. He looks upon 
the order as a soldier; I look upon it as a woman, and— 
laugh at it. Uneasy, of course, I am; as, should the 
crew refuse to assist me, I must purchase a pony, and ride 
130 miles (up to Varna) through a st and barbarous 
country, and over the Balkan. Should I find that Lord 
Lucan has taken other steps to annoy me, I have settled 
with two of the ship's company, who have agreed to put 
me on shore and bring me off again after dark, and allow 
me to remain either on the main-deck or in the hold 
until we reach Varna; and once landed, and once on 
horseback, I shall be able to smile at this interference ; 
which is in every way unwarrantable, as I left England 
by permission of the Horse Guards, and with accommo- 
dation provided by the Admiralty. 

She has a sensuous appreciation of beauty 
in food, in music, and in art:— 

However, at four o’clock we are off at last ; and I think 
there is not one who does not regret leaving the gay and 
lovely Bosphorus, and Pera, near which we have been 
anchored so long, refreshing ourselves with strawberries, 
oranges, and sherbet, lying lazily on the burning deck, 
and feeling as though excess of beauty overcame our 
languid pulses. 

* * * * 

I delight in colours. They give me almost as much 
pleasure as music, I like gorgeous music and gorgeous 
colour. I would have all my surroundings formed for 
the gratification of this taste if I could. 


She likes beer, and drinks it “like a thirsty 
horse” (p. 30). She does not even object to 
brandy for breakfast (p. 31), and when she can 
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get it “does not spare the champagne " (p. 61) ; 
yet she assures us that she is all the time a 
“ nervous timorous woman” (p. 85). 

The passages which we have quoted or re- 
ferred to will suffice to show that the book is 
neither wise nor witty. We wish for every 
reason that we could restrict ourselves to this 
negative censure. We cannot, however, avoid 
expressing, cae nee | we hope but strongly, 
our deep regret that the fair authoress, insti- 
gated, no doubt, by her devotion to her hus- 
band, her natural high spirit, the love of 
adventure, and a somewhat masculine nature, 
should have thought it advisable to intrude 
upon a sphere which the universal voice of 
civilized Christendom has pronounced to be 
as unfit for woman as for man in a righteous 
cause it is meet and glorious. 

Miss Nightingale is no ordinary person. 
She is a heroine in the highest and holiest 
sense of the word. Her devotion and her 
self-denial were not surpassed by the purest 
and tenderest saints of old. .And her name 
is blessed, and loved, and honoured by mil- 
lions. She is fondly enshrined in the great 
true heart of a mighty empire ; and she will 
be venerated for ever. But all women are not 
called upon to imitate her in her own special 
career of mercy. Wives and mothers have 
other duties which give scope for the daily 
exercise of no less womanly virtues. 

But of all female names those of Florence 
Nightingale and of Mrs. Duberly are the best 
known to the Crimean army, and to the fifty 
thousand English homesteads which watch so 
tremulously for every word from the distant 
camp. The painful contrast is therefore not 
of our seeking. It is forced upon us. And 
if our soldiers and all Englishmen speak with 
swelling hearts and streaming eyes of the one, 
and with sorrow almost akin to anger of the 
other, can we marvel at those various feelings 
when we turn from the recital of what the 
Sister of Charity has done for God and man, 
and compare it with the Crimean career of the 
fair amazon whose journal is before us. 

When Mrs. Duberly sneers at the other 
officers’ wives (p. 25) who remain with anxious 
hearts at Therapia, unwilling to intrude where 
men’s work is to be done, and shrinking, 
with the sweet instinct of their sex, from the 
contemplation of havoc and slaughter; when 
she is content to hear at second-hand (p. 77) 
of her suffering servant's sickness and agony, 
whom her sisters at Therapia would have 
nursed and tended ; when she sings Alboni’s 
fierce, reckless, drinking song, in Lucretia 
Borgia, as the most fitting hymn (p. 88) to 
compose her mind when her husband is en- 
gaged in battle;. when she expresses anger at 


the idea of a stop being put to the horrors of 
war (p. 45), and blames Lord Raglan for pos- 
sessing the humanity of a gentleman and of 
a soldier (p. 111); when she complains of the 
“stink” of dying Turks (p. 142), and of the 
“dreary perseverance” with which they die; 
and when at last, in a wild frenzy of folly 
(p- 159), she passionately regrets that she 
herself, and some hundreds of her fellow- 
creatures, were not hurled into eternity by an 
explosion on board a powder-ship, it is not 
easy for any Englishman, especially if he be 
a soldier, to avoid the utterance of a fervent 
(but now useless) wish, that Mrs. Duberly had 
been content to leave the 8th Hussars to do 
their own gallant work, without help or hin- 
drance from an unsexed woman. 

There are many passages in this book 
which, with more peculiar fitness, might have 
been omitted. For when a married woman ex- 
presses herself cavalierly and confidently of the 
merits of her husband's generals, and when she 
expresses, as in the subjoined passage, so unkind 
and ungentle criticism of the chiefs who have 
passed away from us, civilians may not unna- 
turally suppose that the lady is speaking not 
her own only but the opinions of her husband, 
who as an officer on active service we believe 
to be utterly incapable of holding or expres- 
sing such sentiments :-— 

Sunday, 24th.—Poor General Estcourt died this morn- 
ing. It strikes us that Death has taken the recall of 
those in authority into his own stern hands. 

Thursday, June 28th.—We had heard that Lord Raglan 
was prevented by indisposition from attending General 
Estcourt’s funeral, which was a strictly private one ; and 
we heard yesterday that Lord Raglan’s health was im- 
proving, and that nothing serious was apprehended. Our 
consternation was, great, when one of his staff, who was 
with us at the monastery, received a hasty message that 
Lord was rapidly becoming worse, 1 can hardly 
imagine a greater misfortune to the army than his death 
at such a moment as the present. Now, when we may 
be about to lose them, we remember how valuable and 
necessary are his diplomatic powers in an army composed 
of so many nations. We are almost tempted to lose 
sight of the inefficient General, in the recollection of the 
kind-hearted, gentlemanly man, who had so hard a task, 
which he fulfilled so well, of keeping together and in 
check the heads of so many armies. 

; od Morning, June 29th.—Lord Raglan died last 
nL 

‘it seems as though some pulse in this vast body had 
ceased to beat, the army is so quiet. Men speak in low 
voices words of regret. The body is to be conveyed to 
England for burial. 

The British army, however, will feel hurt 
and angry that an English officer's wife should 
write thus flippantly of its honoured chiefs. 

In common with the whole empire, we 
believe the Duke of Neweastle to have been 
* overweighted,” when the conduct of the war 
was entrusted tohim. But his intentions and 
his heart were honest if his hands were weak. 
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At any rate his downfall might appear in any 
eyes, especially in those of a woman, to have 
sufficiently expiated his faults. But Mrs. 
Duberly has no maudlin tenderness for dis- 
appointed ambition, no weak consideration 
for fallen power, and she accordingly indulges 
in the following womanly and charitable 

- language with regard to the late Minister of 
War :— 

The Duke of Newcastle is on board the “ Royal Albert” 
with the admiral, who has changed his position, and 
moved out, together with the “ Hannibal,” the “‘ Queen,” 
and one or two other ships, off Sebastopol. The Duke 
is reported to be suffering from the effects of the climate, 
and I have not heard anybody say they were sorry to 
hear it. 1f Cinderella's good fairy would but reappear 
and turn him into a private soldier in the trenches, in 
the depth of winter, I still do not think that many would 
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be very sorry for him. Poor man! perhaps he was mis- 
led by false information after all. 

It is but fair to the Editor of this Journal 
to say that he has the good taste to express, 
in several foot notes, his dissent from the 
authoress’s views and opinions on many sub- 
jects. 

In conclusion, we must state that we have 
seldom perused a book with greater pain and 
sorrow. In common, we believe, with nearly 
every officer and man in the gallant fleet and 
army, to whom it is dedicated, we deplore that 
the fair writer should have placed herself in 
a position which tempted and enabled her to 
write this unhappy journal. We cannot too 
severely censure the lady's friends who recom- 
mended its publication. 





The Adventures of the Caliph Haroun Alvraschid. 
London: Printed for Arthur Hall, Virtue and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 
The Shaving of Shagpat. An Arabian Entertainment. By Grorce MEREDITH. 


Chapman and Hall. 1856. 


Tue war in Turkey has imported Easternism 
even into our literature. We have before us 
two books, written not only on Eastern sub- 
jects but in an Eastern style. The first, the 
reproduction of an oft-told tale—the second, a 
tale told for the first time, but likely to occupy 
a permanent place in the annals of English 
book-craft. 

The story of the “Good Haroun Alraschid” 
is simply, to use the author's illustration, a 
string of pearls) The author modestly dis- 
claims all pretension by attributing the value 
to the gems, “ be the string however worth- 
less.” She has done wisely, for the brilliancy 
of the jewel is scarcely sufficient to hide the 
common nature of the ligature. The author 
of “ Mary Powell” has not proved so plastic 
in this attempt at forging Eastern phraseology 
as in idiomatic adaptations of her own tongue. 
The principal effort at originality in this book, 
namely, the resuscitation of Sindbad the 
Sailor, and the narrative of his interview with 
Charlemagne is as bad as anything that has 
lately fallen under our notice, and totally un- 
worthy of the author's fame and former 
achievements. 

At the same time we must confess to the 
pleasure experienced in finding the adventures 
of the Caliph reproduced in a consecutive 
form. Paste and scissors have been skilfully 
employed, and will doubtless procure many 
readers. 


Recounted by the Author of “‘ Mary PowE x.” 
1855. 
London : 


We turn with pleasure, however, to the 
“ Shaving of Shagpat.” We do not know that 
it is likely to become popular. But of this 
we are certain, that should it have the good 
fortune to meet with the attention it deserves, 
no degrading place will be assigned to the 
narrative of the adventures of “ Shibli Bagarag, 
nephew to the renowned Baba Mustapha, 
chief barber to the court of Persia,” and of 
the manner in which he fulfilled that which 
had been ordained, namely, the shaving of 
“Shagpat, the son of Shimpoor, the son of 
Shoolpi, the son of Shullum.” It is a book 
destined to be classical, for whether designed 
to be an allegory (a supposition not enter- 
tained by us) or a story written in imitation of 
Eastern fiction, we have in every line proof of 
a gorgeous imagination, literary skill of a 
high order, and considerable dramatic power. 
We may add to this list of qualifications those 
of quiet irony, humour, pathos, and an energy 
of imitation, unflagging from beginning to 
end. 

Shibli Bagarag is a barber destined to 
shave the aforesaid Shagpat. Genii and 
witches are leagued against the operation. 
Cities are enchanted and subservient to the 
enormous crop on the head of Shagpat— 
Shagpat the clothier. Even the crop itself 
inclosesamagician. One hair—the identical— 
resists all human razors, destroys and gives 
beauty to ladies, works all kinds of spells on 
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all creation, and finally succumbs only to a 
magic sword, obtained by adventures most 
wonderful, varied, and novel. 

Before proceeding further with the story, 
we would extract a short passage from an 
episode entitled, The Story of Bhanavar. 
The tale is full of beauty. 

Bhanavar is a damsel dwelling at the foot 
of the Caucasus, where “there lieth a deep 
blue lake.” “ Her laughter was like the falls 
of water at moonrise ; her loveliness like the 
very moonrise ; and she was stately as a palm- 
tree standing before the moon.” One day she 
sees “ reflected in yonder lake a light as of a 
star.” It is the Jewel in the forehead of the 
Serpent of the Lake. She loves her lover, 
but the jewel she will have. It is her destiny. 
He tells her that “ this Jewel is evil to have, 
and evil followeth the soul that hath it.” But 
the maiden insists. “And she taunted the 
youth, her betrothed, and turned from him 
and hardened at his tenderness, and made her 
sweet shape as a thorn to his caressing, and 
his heart was charged with anguish for her.” 
The youth after this naturally consents. He 
knows the cost of the attempt, but he brings 
the Jewel. The passages we have selected 
tell us the result. The serpent’s poison had 
begun its work :— 

But now his time was drawing nigh, and he was weak, 
and took her hand in his and gazed on her face, sighing. 
and said, “ There is nothing shall keep me by thee now, 
O my betrothed, my beautiful! Weep not, for it is the 
doing of fate, and not thy doing. So ere [ go, and the 
grave-cloth separates thy heart from my heart, listen to 
me. Lo, that jewel, it is the giver of years and of powers, 
and of loveliness beyond mortal, yet the wearing of it 
availeth not in the pursuit of happiness. Now art thou 
Queen over the serpents of this lake: it was the Quren- 
serpent I slew, and her vengeance is on me here. Now 
art thou mighty, O Bhanavar! and look to do well by 
thy tribe, and that from which I spring, recompensing 
my father for his loss, pouring ointment ou his affliction, 
for great is the grief of the old man, and he loveth me, 
and is childless,” 

Then the youth fell back and was still; and Bhanavar 
put her ear to his mouth, and heard what seemed an 
inner voice murmuring in him, and it was of his infancy 
and his boyhood, and of his father the Emir’s first gift 
to him, his horse Zoora, in old times. Presently the 
youth revived somewhat, and looked upon her; but his 
sight was glazed with a film, and she sang her name to 
him ere he knew her, and the sad sweetness of her name 
filled his soul, and he replied to her with it weakly, like 
a far echo that groweth fainter, “ Bhanavar! Bhanavar ! 
Bhanavar!” Then a change came over him, and the 
pain of the poison and the passion of the death-throe, 
and he was wistful of her no more; but she lay by him, 
embracing him, and in the last violence of his anguish 
he hugged her to his breast. Then it was over, and he 
sank. And the twain were as two waves heaving upon 
the shore ; lo, one is wasted where it falleth ; one draw- 
eth back into the waters! So was it! 


We have selected this passage as an evidence 
of pure poetic pathos; and we would fain 
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follow the career of Bhanavar. The “trunk 
line,” however, calls for our attention, and we 
can no longer dwell with the enbranchment. 

As may be expected, there can be no ar- 
rangement but that of the author's judgment, 
and in this we may discern rare art, that in a 
tale wholly the produce of imagination, and 
dependent on unreal representations of unreal 
things, the interest is well varied and balanced 
as in a work of plain mundane fiction. 

For the greatest collection of wonders ever 
gathered together, with an’ undercurrent’ of 
satiric philosophy, we recommend the chapter 
headed, The Palace of Aklis. But for softer 
fancy we will take a single, though lengthy 
extract. We do so with less reluctance, as it 
will to a certain extent give our readers a clue 
to the plot :— 


And the hawk said to Shibli Bagarag, “ This is the 
Princess Goorelka, daughter of the King of Oolb, a sor- 
ceress, the Guardian of the Lily of the Enchanted Sea. 
Beneath her pillow is the cockle-shell ; grasp it, but gaze 
not upon her.” 

So he approached and slid his arm beneath the pillow 
of the Princess, and grasped the cockle-shell ; but ere he 
drew it forth he gazed upon her, and the lustre of her 
countenance transfixed him as with a javelin, so that he 
could not stir, nor move his eyes from the contemplation 
of her sweetness of feature. The hawk darted at him 
fiercely, and pecked at him to draw his attention from 
her, yet he continued immovable, taking fatal draughts 
from the magic cup of her beauty. en the hawk 
screamed a loud scream of anguish, and the Princess 
awoke, and started half-way from the couch, and stared 
about her, and saw the bird in agitation. Now as she 
looked at the bird a shudder passed over her, and she 
snatched a veil and drew it over her face, murmuring, 
“I dream, or I am under the eye of a man.” Then she 
felt beneath the pillow, and knew that the cockle-shell 
had been touched; and in a moment she leapt from the 
couch, and ran to a mirror and saw herself as she was, a 
full moon made to snare the wariest, and sit singly high 
on a throne in the hearts of men. So at the sight of her 
beauty she smiled and seemed at peace, murmuring still, 
“1am ander the eye of a man, or I dream.” Now while 
she so murmured she arrayed herself, and took the cockle- 
shell, and passed through the ante-room among her 
women sleeping ; and Shibli B tracked her till she 
came to the vault; and she entered it and walked to the 
corner from which had hung the dress of Samarcand. 
When she saw it gone her face waxed pale, and she gazed 
slowly at all points, muttering, ‘There is no further 
doubt but that I am under the eye of aman!” There- 
upon she ran hastily from the vauit, and passed between 
the sentinels of the palace, and saw them where they 
lay drowsy with intoxication ; so she knew that the China 
jar and the dress of Samarcand had been used that night, 
and for no purpose friendly to her wishes. Then she 
passed down the palace-steps, and through the gates of 
the palace and the city, till she came to the shore of the 
sea; there she launched the cockle-shell and took the 
wind in her garments, and sat in it, filling it to overflow- 
ing, yet it floated. And Shibli Bagarag waded to the 
cockle-shell and took hold of it, and was drawn along by 
its motion swiftly through the waters, so that a foam 
swept after him ; and Goorelka marked the foam. Now 
they had passage over the billows smoothly, and soon the 
length of the sea was darkened with two high rocks, and 
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between them there was a narrow channel of the sea, 
roughened with moonlight. So they sped between the 
rocks, and came upon a purple sea, dark blue overhead, 
with large stars leaning to the waves. There was a soft 
whisperingness in the breath of the breezes that swung 
there, and many sails of charmed ships were seen in 
momentary gleams, flapping the mast idly far away. 
Warm as new milk from the full udders were the waters 
of that sea, and figures of fair women stretched length- 
wise with the current, and lifted a head as they rushed 
rolling by. Truly it was enchanted, even to the very 
bed! 


THE LILY OF THE ENCHANTED SEA. 


Now after the cockle-shell had skimmed calmly awhile, 
it began to pitch and grew unquiet, and came upon a 
surging foam, pale, and with scintillating bubbles. The 
surges increased in volume, and boiled, hissing as with 
anger, like savage animals. Presently the cockle-shell 
rose upon one very lofty swell, and Shibli Bagarag lost 
hold of it, and lo! it was overturned and engulfed in the 
descent of the great mountain of water, and the Princess 
Goorelka was immersed in the depths. She would have 
sunk, but Shibli Bagarag caught hold of her, and sup- 
ported her to the shore by the strength of his right arm. 
The shore was one of sand and shells, their wet cheeks 
sparkling in the moonlight; over it hung a promontory, 
a huge jut of black rock. Now the Princess when she 
landed, seeing not him that supported her, delayed not 
to run beneath the rock, and ascended by steps cut from 
the base of the rock. And Shibli Bagarag followed her 
by winding paths round the rock, till she came to the 
highest peak commanding the circle of the Enchanted 
Sea, and glimpses of enthralled vessels, and mariners 
bewitched on board; long paths of starlight rippled into 
the distant gloom, and the reflection of the moon oppo- 
site was as a wide nuptial sheet of silver on the waters: 
islands, green and white, and with soft music floating 
from their foliage, sailed slowly to and fro. Surely to 
dwell reclining among the slopes of those islands a man 
would forfeit Paradise! Now the Princess as she stood 
upon the peak knew that she was not alone, and pre- 
tended to slip from her footing, and Shibli Bagarag called 
out and ran to her; but she turned in the direction of 
his voice and laughed, and he knew he was outwitted. 
Then, to deceive her, he dropped from the phial twenty 
drops round her on the rock, and those twenty drops 
became twen‘y voices, so that she was bewildered with 
their calls, and stopped her ears, and ran from them, 
and descended from the eminence nimbly, slipping 
over ledges, and leaping the abysses. ° And Shibli 
Bagarag followed her, clutching at the trailers and 
tearing them with him, letting loose a torrent of 
stones and earth, till on a sudden they stood together 
above a greenswarded basin of the rock opening to 
the sea; andin the middle of the basin, lo! in stature 
like a maiden of the mountains, and one that droopeth 
her head pensively thinking of her absent lover, the 
Enchanted Lily. Wonder knocked at the breast of 
Shibli Bagarag when he saw that queenly flower waving 
its illumined head to the breeze: he could not retain a 
cry of rapture. Now as he did this the Princess 
stretched her hand to where he was and groped a moment, 
and caught him by the silken dress and tore in it a — 
rent, and by the rent he stood revealed to her. Then 
said she, “O youth, thou hast done ill to follow me here, 
and the danger of it is past computing ; surely the motive 
Was a deep one, nought other than the love of me.” 

She spoke winningly sweet words to a luted voice, and 
the youth fell upon his knees before her, smitten by her 
beauty ; and he sad, “I followed thee here as I would 
eo loveliness to the gates of doom, O Princess of 
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So she smiled and said playfully, “I will read by thy 
hand whether thou be one faithful in love.” 

Then she took his hand and sprinkled on it earth and 
gravel, and commenced scanning it curiously. As she 
scanned it her forehead wrinkled up, and a shot like 
black lightning travelled across her countenance, wither- 
ing its beauty: she cried in a furced voice, “ Aha! it is 
well, O youth, for thee and for me that thou lovest me, 
and art faithful in love.” 

Now the look of the Princess of Oolb and her voice 
affrighted the soul of Shibli Bagarag, and he would have 
turned from her; but she held him, and went to the 
Lily, and emptied into the palm of her hand the dew 
that was in the Lily, and raised it to the lips of Shibli 
Bagarag, bidding him drink as a pledge for her sake and 
her love, and to appease his thirst. As he was about to 
drink, there fell into the palm of the Princess from above 
what seemed a bolt of storm, scattering the dew; and 
after he had blinked with the suddenness of the action 
he looked and beheld the hawk, its red eyes inflamed with 
wrath. And the hawk screamed into the ear of Shibli 
Bagarag, “ Pluck up the Lily ere it is too late, O fool !— 
the dew was poison! Pluck it by the root with thy 
right hand !” 

So thereat he strode to the Lily, and grasped it, and 
pulled it with his strength ; and the Lily was loosened, and 
yielded, and came forth streaming with blood from the 
bulb of the root; surely the bulb of the root was a pal- 
pitating heart, yet warm, even as that we have within 
our bosoms. 

Now from the terror of that sight the Princess hid her 
eyes, and shrank away. And the lines of malice, avarice, 
and envy seemed aging her at every breath. Then the 
hawk pecked at her three pecks, and perched on a 
corner of rock, and called shrilly the name Karaz !” 
And the Genie Karaz came slant:ng down the - air, 
like a preying bird, and stood among them. So the 
hawk cried, “ See, O Karaz, the freshness of thy Princess 
of Oolb;” and the Genie regarded her till loathing 
curled his lip, for she grew in ghastliness to the colour of 
a frog, and a frog’s face was hers, a camel's back, a peli- 
can’s throat, the legs of a peacock. 

Then the hawk cried, “ Is this how ye meet, ye lovers, 
—ye that will be wedded?” And the hawk made its 
tongue as a thorn to them. At the last it exclaimed, 
“ Now let us fight our battle, O Karaz !” 

But the Genie said, “ Nay, there will come a time for 
that, traitress !” 

So the hawk cried, “ Thou delayest, till the phial of 
Paravid, the hairs of Garraveen, and this Lily, my three 
helps, are expended, thinking Aklis, for which we barter 
them, striketh but a single blow? That is well! Go, 
then, and take thy Princess, and obtain permission of the 
King of Oolb, her father, to wed her, O Karaz !” 

The hawk whistled with laughter, and the Genie was 
stung with its mockeries, and clutched the Princess of 
Oolb in a bunch, and arose from the ground with her, 
slanting up the night-air like fire, till he was seen high 
up even as an angry star reddening the seas beneath. 

Now when he was lost to the eye, Shibli Bagarag drew 
a long breath and cried aloud, “The likeness of that 
Princess of Oolb in her ugliness to Noorna, my betrothed, 
is a thing marvellous, if it be not she herself.” And he 
reflected, “‘ Yet she seemed not to recognize and claim 
me ;” and thought, “I am bound to her by gratitude, 
and I should have rescued her from Karaz, but I know 
not if it be she. Wullahy! I am bewildered; I will 
ask counsel of the hawk.” He looked to the corner of 
the rock where the hawk had perched, but the hawk was 
gone ; so, as he searched for it, his eyes fell upon the bed 
of earth where the Lily stood ere he plucked it, and lo! 
in the place of the Lily, there was a damsel dressed in 
white shining silks, fairer than the enchanted flower, 
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straighter than its stalk; her head slightly drooping, like 
the moon on a border of the night; her bosom like the 
swell of the sea in moonlight ; her eyes dark, under alow 
arch of darker lashes, like stars on the skirts of storm ; 
and she was the very dream of loveliness, formed to 
freeze with awe, and to inflame with passion. So Shibli 
Bagarag gazed at her with adoration, his hands stretched 
half-way to her as if to clasp her, fearing she was a 
vision and would fade; and the damsel smiled a sweet 
smile, and lifted her antelope eyes, and said, “ Who am 
I, and to whom might I be likened, O youth ?” 

And he answered, “ Who thou art, O young perfection, 
I know not, if not a Houri of Paradise ; but thou art like 
the Princess of Oolb, yet lovelier, oh lovelier! And thy 
voice is the voice of Noorna, my betrothed; yet purer, 


” 


sweeter, younger. 
So the damsel <a a laugh like the sudden sweep- 
ing of wild chords of music, and said, “O youth, saw’st 


thou not the ascent of Noorna, thy betrothed, gathered 
in a bunch by Karaz?” 

And he answered, “I saw her; but I knew not, O 
damsel of beauty; surely I was bewildered, amazed, 
without power to contend with the Genie.” 

Then she said, ‘‘ Wouldst thou release her? So kiss 
me on the lips, on the eyes, and on the forehead, three 
kisses each time; and with the first say, ‘ By the well of 
Paravid |’ and with the second, ‘ By the strength of 
Garraveen!’ and with the third, ‘ By the Lily of the 
Sea !'” 

Now the heart of the youth bounded at her words, 
and he went to her, and trembling kissed her all bash- 
fully on the lips, on the eyes, and on the forehead, saying 
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each time as she directed. Then she took him by the 
hand, and stepped from the bed of earth, crying joyfully, 
“Thanks be to Allah and the Prophet! Noorna is 
released from the sorceries that held her, and powerful.” 

So while he was wondering, she said, “‘ Knowest thou 
not the woman, thy betrothed ?” 

He answered, “O damsel of beauty, I am charged 
with many feelings; doubts and hopes are mixed in me. 
Say first who thou art, and fill my two ears with bliss.” 

And she said, “I will leave my name to other lips; 
surely I am the daughter of the Vizier Feshnavat, 
betrothed to a wandering youth,—a barber, who sickened 
at the betrothal, and consoled himself with a proverb 
when he gave me the kiss of contract, and knew not how 
with truth to pay me a compliment.” 


We cannot do justice to Mr. Meredith's 
creation. We can only repeat, that if read it 
will be admired. It is remote from those 
facts that usually occupy the mind of man. 
But should it attract notice equal to its literary 
merit, the Shaving of Shagpat will be remem- 
bered and studied as a classical production, 
side by side with Vathek, Nourjahad, and 
Anastasius. In another edition we would 
suggest the elimination of some portion of 
the poetical interpolations, as unequal to the 
prose and interrupting the narrative. Asmaller 
number would not injure the Eastern style. 
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The details of Arctic Exploration, including wintering 
and sledge-travelling, having been so fully described by 
preceding voyagers, my object in presenting to the public 
the following narrative has been rather to place on record 
an account of the Expedition of H.M.S. ‘ Assistance,’ 
as being “ The Last of the Arctic Voyages ” undertaken 
by this country in search of the lost Franklin, and as 
being that which penetrated up Wellington Channel to 
the extreme limits of navigation. The Title of the work 
may appear open to objection, but taking into account 
the dates of original Orders, and those in force in April, 
1854, it will be apparent that the final command of the 
British Naval Expedition within the Arctic Seas was 
vested in me. I conceived aright the intent of my 
Instructions, the probabilities attending the safety of 
other branches not acting immediately under my control, 
has been sufficiently verified by the safe return of all 
engaged, to this country. 


With these words Sir Edward Belcher he- 
ralds in his work. We call attention to them, 
especially to the closing sentence. If we 
mistake not, our readers will trace in them 
the first symptoms of a morbid sensitiveness 
which pervades these two volumes. 

Sir Edward Belcher was certainly the last 
senior officer commanding in the Arctic Seas, 
and therefore, by the rules of the service, he 
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may claim to be the last of the Arctic Voyagers, 
and to style his narration the “ Last of the 
Arctic Voyages ;” but we earnestly hope that 
the records of the explorations and discove- 
ries made in the Polar regions will not be 
closed by this work, even though the Lords 
of the Admiralty have given their authority 
to its publication. The annals of no country 
can boast of more heroic men than those who 
from 1819 to 1854 braved dangers, sustained 
hardships, and endured privations, in the ful- 
filment of their arduous duties, amidst the 
terrible severities of Arctic winters. Officers 
and men were alike conspicuous for their 
self-devotion, and indeed for most of those 
qualities which secure the praise and esteem 
of their fellow-men. We should positively 
blush for our country if we could believe that 
this querulous, ill-written, ungrammatical nar- 
rative, should go forth to the world as the 
last of our Arctic Voyages. We would fain 
hope that Sir Robert M‘Clure will yet come 
forward to the rescue. We will now give, as 
briefly as we can, such preliminary informa- 
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tion as may enable our readers to understand 
the circumstances in which our author was 
placed when he assumed the command of the 
expedition in search of Sir J. Franklin. 
Next, we will give his opinion of the fate of 
that gallant commander, and then adduce 
such evidence from the work itself as will 
enable our readers to form a safe opinion of 
its merits or demerits. Sir E. Belcher was 
appointed to command the ‘ Assistance,’ 
* Resolute,’ ‘ Pioneer,’ ‘ Intrepid,’ and ‘ North 
Star,’ and to proceed in search of Sir J. 
Franklin, making Beechey Island the basis of 
his operations, establishing there the ‘ North 
Star’ as a general depét. He was to endea- 
vour first to pass up Wellington Channel with 
one sailing vessel and one steamer; and, 
secondly, to advance a similar force to Mel- 
ville Island. The Expedition sailed from 
the Nore on the 2Ist of April, 1852. Com- 
mander Inglefield, in the ‘ Phenix,’ steam 
vessel, with the ‘ Breadalbane,’ transport, was 
subsequently dispatched to replenish the ships. 
Captain Collinson, in the ‘ Enterprise,’ and 
Captain M‘Clure, in the ‘ Investigator,’ had 
been sent out at an earlier period, the former 
having entered the ice to the North-east of 
Point Barrow (Behring’s Straits) in July, 1851, 
the latter in August, 1850. The Expedition, 
after encountering such hardships and dan- 
gers as we are now unhappily familiar with, 
but which were as hard to bear and as difficult 
to surmount, as were those experienced by 
their predecessors in these arduous duties, 
arrived at the time and place determined for 
their separation. On the 14th August, 1852, 
after a close investigation of Beechey Island, 
without finding any additional traces of the 
‘Erebus’ and ‘Terror,’ the separation took 
place, the parting ceremonies of which are 
thus described :— 


On the afternoon of the 14th of August the ‘ Intrepid’ 
also returned, her Commander reporting “‘ open water as 
far as he had been able to examine, but patches of ice in 
several directions in our route.” The leading officers 
dined with me, and after reading over the several instruc- 
tions for their guidance during our ion, our de- 
spatches and last letter-bags for home were closed, and 
delivered to Commander Pullen, in the hope that the 
* Prince Albert’ might stray this way on her homeward 
passage. And now a very painful and exciting duty re- 
mained to be performed. The crews of the squadron 
having been collected under the Union, on the floe, were 
addressed on their several duties. The beautiful prayer 
composed by the Rev. H. Lindsay, for the commencement 
of travelling, was read, and a copy distributed to each 
person, After many and some very warm expressions 
and pressures of the hand, we parted to our several 
duties, Captain Kellett remaining with me to the last ; 
for in such a service there are many last explanations. 
But on one point a most fervent determination, “‘ God 
willing,” was exchanged, “to communicate in 77° N. and 
105° W.” About eleven, p.m., all our arrangements 
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being complete, I took leave of my companions; and as 
they passed over the side the order, “‘ Let go the warps,” 
was issued. Towed by the ‘ Pioneer,’ we slowly moved 
forward, cheering and cheered, until the island inter- 
cepted further communication. 


We will follow the ‘ Assistance,’ after part- 
ing with her consorts at the entrance of 
Wellington Channel. She proceeded safely 
up this “contested channel.” We notice a 
visit paid to a most remarkable object near 
Point Hogarth, of which a plate is given, for 
the sake of copying one of the printed forms 
deposited at any cairn visited by an exploring 
officer; the following was left by Sir E. Bel- 
cher at this place :— 

Arctic Searching Expedition, under the Command of 
Captain Sir Edward Belcher, C.B. 
DIRECTION. 

ivs.—‘ Assistance ;’ Tender, ‘Pioneer.’ Wellington 

Channel. 
» ‘Resolute’ (H. Kellett); Tender, ‘ Intrepid.’ 
Melville Island Lane. 
Put ge | ae Rendezvous.—‘ North Star,’ Beechey 
Sian 

Left Beechey Island, Saturday, 14th August, 1852, at 
ten P.M. 

Proceeding towards Sir Robert Inglis Bay, westerly. 

Day.—Monday : date, August 16, 1852 : time, three p.m. 

Condition.—All well. 

Remarks.—Landed, believing the remarkable stone pillar 
inland, to be a cairn erected by human hands. 
Observed for latitude, longitude, and variation, and 
to correct chart. 

Epwarp Betcuer, Captain, 
Officer in Charge. 

The winter quarters of the ‘ Assistance ’ 
were fixed in Northumberland Sound, Prince 
Albert's Island, at the northern extremity of 
Penny's Straits, where she was suddenly frozen ~ 
in August, 1852, from which position she 
could not be moved until July, 1853. Here 
they lay for nearly a year, with the Arctic Sea 
before them to the north. The time was not 
spent in idleness. Sledge parties were sent 
off in various directions, caches were made 
wherever they were deemed likely to become 
serviceable, and everything seems to have 
been done to forward the great object of the 
Expedition, which was not to make Arctic 
discoveries, but to search for Sir J. Franklin. 

In September, 1853, the ‘ Assistance ’ was 
fixed in her second winter quarters, on the 
east side of Wellington Channel, about 120 
miles north, as far as the crow flies, from 
Beechey Island; the navigable season having 
not exceeded two months. From this spot 
she never stirred. The following passage 
describes the flitting of the crew:— 

On the full moon of the 25th of August, at six a.m., 
the crew of the ‘ Assistance’ allotted to the cutters and a 
life-boat belonging to the ‘ Pioneer’ were assembled in 
travelling order on the floe. The decks had been cleanly 
swept, the cabins put in order, and, accompanied by 
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Cape were thesdyovendy exined dows, baring enly th 
were already securely ° ly 

cma upintaie to tay cabin. The colours, pendant, and 
Jack were so secured that they might be deemed “ nailed 
to the mast,” and the last tapping of the caulker’s mallet 
at my companion hatch found an echo on many a heart, 
as if we had encoffined some cherished object. Accom- 
panied by Commander Richards, we silently passed over 
the side,—no cheers, indeed no sounds escaped, our 
hearts were too full! Turning our backs upon our ships, 
we pursued our cheerless route over the floe, leaving 
behind our home, and seeking, for aught we knew, 
merely the change to the depét at Beechey Island. 


By sledge travelling the party reached 
Beechey Island, where preparations had been 
made to receive them. Finally, Sir E. Belcher 
arrived at Cork in company with Captains 
Kellett & M‘Clure. Our limits do not permit 
us to enter on the consideration of various 
matters connected with this expedition. The 
scientific duties were apparently carefully per- 
formed; the usual observations were made 
and recorded; a chart of sArctic Discoveries 
accompanies this work. The great outlines 
are given, and the names of several places 
marked, but still a great number mentioned 
in these pages are not marked. Meteorology, 
geology, and astronomy appear to be favourite 
studies of Sir E. Belcher, and he gives them 
sufficient prominence throughout, but we 
doubt the soundness of his opinions on me- 
teorological subjects. He looks for alterations 
in the weather, gales for instance, and increase 
or decrease of frost at the periodical changes 
of the moon That the moon influenced the 
weather and affected the health of human 
beings was held, as all know, to be a truth by 
all mankind and uneducated persons still 
maintain this opinion. Long ago, however, 
medical men showed that the moon and mad- 
ness were not connected as cause and effect ; 
and more lately Arago, as we thought, had 
severed the links of that mysterious chain 
which was supposed to bind the moon and 
our atmosphere together. He talks also of 
cold as of something positive, not as the nega- 
tion of heat, at least so we understand what he 
says of it. It is possible, however, that we 
may have been misled by the obscurity of his 
style. We give an instance or two. In de- 
scribing their mode of encampment, he says, 
“ Cold, it is imagined, does not ascend, nor 
heat descend ; yet it is very distinctly felt in 
both ways, especially when the warmth pro- 
duces something very similar to a thaw be- 


neath.” Again :-— 


By all the experiments made, until i became sick of 
of thermometers, I could not detect a 

well-attested ce between the temperature at the 
bottom, in seven fathoms, and that at the surface. If 
heat ascends, and the cold will not descend through ice 
below 32°, the sea preserving 29° to 29°5°, why does it 
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not freeze to the bottom ? and why does it accumulate on 
ice freezing at 28°, but only at 32° when frozen? Our 
experiments have not resolved this difficulty,—every trial 
‘has been marred by some mistake. 


In another place also cold is spoken of as 
penetrating the ship's side “/aterally:” one 
instance more and we quit this part of the 
subject :— 

But as these words do not convey the meaning I wish 
to impress, I will just add, that cold is particularly 
attached to iron, and that it will follow it up most affec- 
tionately through the sides, vertically or horizontally, and 
that even brad-heads, covered with putty and painted 
over to misrepresent wainscot, condense the breath and 
moisture in pearl-like hemispherical dots throughout my 
sleeping berth ; that if these jewels be removed at night, 
they are replaced in the morning. 


It may be said that cold is here spoken of 
in a popular manner, and that we are hyper- 
critical; we can only say, that in such a work 
in which so much pretension is displayed, 
accuracy should have been equally displayed. 
We will now give the Author's opinions on 
the whole matter relating to Sir J. Franklin. 
The first mention made of it is in the 
Preface. 


One only question remains in mystery, that is the final 
report as to the fate of the gallant Sir John Franklin and 
his companions. I have treated that with the same con- 
fidence which indaced me to assert, in August, 1852, 
“that he never passed northerly or westerly of Beechey 
Island ;” and, until positive intelligence to the contrary 
reaches us, must yet believe that his parties divided as I 
have imagined. 


The next occurs when the ‘Assistance’ 
joined the ‘ Resolute’ and ‘North Star’ se- 
cured to the floe under Beechey Island. The 
passage is long, but we must give it in ex- 
tenso :— 


On the 12th August, accompanied by Captain Kellett, 
and also by an official party under Commander Richards, 
a close search was made of every likely spot on Beechey 
Island, but without discovery of further traces. The 
graves were dug into, but found so firmly frozen that no 
prospect offered by further disturbance ; they were there- 
fore replaced, and completed anew. Upon viewing the 
spot carefully, I was strongly of opinion that the ships 
under Sir J. Franklin did not winter on the southern side 
of Beechey Island, but were in Union Bay. Upon a very 
careful review of the ground, there are several points, 
which must have occurred to Sir John Franklin and his 
talented seconds, which, in my mind, would have pre- 
vented them from selecting the southern bay. In the first 
place, it was at once the opinion of Captain Kellett, 
Commander Pullen, and myself, that Erebus and Terror 
Bay was not a safe position for the * North Star,’ and we 
determined to seek a better, if possible. Next, if the 
‘North Star’ should have to “cut in,” there would be 
great doubt of her getting out until very late in August, 
or by the Ist of September. This could not suit the 
views of Sir John Franklin. With Union Bay the case 
is quite different, and the ice may be cut or blasted, by 
watching convenient moments. For two seasons we 
know that it was free ; and now it is all but clearing out, 
any aid would send it forth ; but great labour would be 
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required to cut in or out, to where the ‘ Erebus’ and 
‘Terror’ were supposed to have been. Sir James Ross 
landed the ‘ Mary’ yacht on the beach of Union Bay, 
when Erebus and Terror Bay was as fast as at present. 
But the most convincing evidence to my senses is, the 
drift-lines of oakum, chips, etc. on the southern bend of 
Union Bay. I found also in the washhouse (so termed), 
but which I consider more likely to have been an hos- 
pital, similar threads of oakum from the seams of some 
vessel, with the pitch adhering ; but on the curvature on 
the inner, or Erebus and Terror Bay, no drift whatever 
was noticed. Everything at the puint indicated that to be 
nearest to the ships,—the pile of preserved meat-tins, the 
garden, etc. No direction-posts were noticed but on the 
north and south lines of Union Bay. All operations dis- 
covered are on that coast,—nothing on Beechey Island, 
excepting the sheltered spot for forge and workshops. 
So perfectly convinced did I feel upon this matter, that 
whilst we were examining the drift on the beach, I 
observed, “ Well let us send two hands across the ice, to 
meet us at the point where we strike the bay, and direct 
them to search the intervening beach for drift-wood.” 
On reaching the spot (the north bend of Union Bay), I 
found two pieces, one Canada, the other English elm. 
The men had found nothing. 


A little further we find the definitive 
opinion contained in the following words. 
We feel it our duty to quote these passages 
that our readers may compare them with what 
has been stated elsewhere :— 


Another consideration forces itself on the minds of 
men who work in these temperatures—At what season 
would they propose to make their magnetic observations ? 
Not at all probable in August, when Franklin would be 
bound up Wellington Channel, or homeward; and only 
in August, or later, when thaw had removed the ice, 
would we find men groping, with savage adaptation of 
rakes, in searching the bottom for objects of natural 
history: one of three objects only placed them there— 
game, amusement, or distress; I fear the latter. I can- 
not, painful as the conclusion is, divest myself of the 
feeiings which were impressed on my mind on searching 
that so-called wash-house. The indelible features of a 
catastrophe were there: painted canvas, panels, mould- 
ings, oakum from the side-seams of a vessel (wide seams 
too), pill-boxes, surgeons’ phials, rags,—all indicated a 
house of shelter or hospital; moreover the internal in- 
clination was falling to the centre, as if the casks had 
formed the side barriers, and the sleepers had slept with 
their feet towards the common fire. Now, taking into 
consideration the earliest moment that the ships would 
embark observatory tents, and with ¢enf-pegs, any ground 
into which they were driven would yield them easily in 
June, July, and August. I ask, what hurry? And 
again, in colder months, what would they be employed 
about in tents ? and then, whence the confusion? They 
could not get out in July. Indeed every suggestion of 
hurry is absolutely untenable, A collection of the 
articles found was piled up, and ordered to be preserved, 
and unfortunately was not attended to; for, to my mind, 
the most important article, the oakum from the seams, 
was lost.* 


Passing over some general remarks on the 
great difficulty, if not impossibility of finding 
animals in sufficient abundance to support 





* These remarks were penned in August, 1852. I see 
nO reason to alter my opinion now, in 1855: I still 
believe that position to mark a disaster. 
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the crews of the ‘Erebus’ and ‘Terror,’ in 
which opinion we coincide, after contrasting 
the supplies procured by the ‘ Assistance’ 
with those that the ‘ Resolute’ obtained by 
hunting, we meet with the following record in 
the review of measures adopted, written at 
Northumberland House, Beechey Island, in 
August, 1854 :-— 


“ That our efforts have entirely failed in our first and 
most exciting search rests mainly, I believe, on the con- 
viction that the ‘ Erebus’ and ‘Terror’ did not advance 
westerly, or northerly, beyond Beechey Island ; and it is 
a matter of no common importance to my mind, and ad- 
verse to any intention of a northern movement, that not 
one single reliable trace of detached sporting parties has 
been met with northerly. But, on the other hand, 
easterly, at points where we should naturally expect 
explorers would be averse to proceed, numerous traces of 
temporary sojourn abound, fatal, in my mind, to any idea 
of farther western discovery, and specially in the direction 
of Wellington Channel.” 


The last extracts that we shall give are the 
following, which occur towards the close of 
the 2nd vol., when Sir E. Belcher is com- 
menting upon Dr. Rae's statements. 


In a letter of the 27th of October and another of the 
9th of November, I suggested the following :— 

“1. That Sir J. Franklin met with disaster to the east- 
ward of the meridian of Beechey Island, and that the 
traces found at Cape Riley were those of one division of 


the distressed crews. 


There follows closely upon this an hypo- 
thesis founded upon his previous conviction. 


“If the ‘Erebus’ and ‘Terror’ were blown out of 
Beechey Island Bay (as the only mode of clearing the 
ice), they might have within the current, and been 
driven down Prince mt’s Inlet, and on the eastern 
side. 

“ And being wrecked well down this inlet, they would 
divide into three parties, one for Beechey Island, one for 
Pond’s Bay, and the last, headed probably by Sir J. 
Franklin, for the Hudson’s Bay posts. I reserve the 
small number for Sir John, because his experience would 
teach him the impossibility of subsisting any large num- 
ber of men, even if they reached a post safely. 

“ The sails cut up, leaving the bolt-ropes at Cape Riley, 
are, to my mind, having been twice wrecked, undeniable 
proofs of the substitution of canvas for shoes; and the 
rake as clearly indicates its employment in collecting 
edible seaweed (dulse), which abounds there, and which 
I freely used at Port Refuge in August, 1853. These 
ideas are long since recorded. 

“ Of the eastern party, I firmly believe that some may 
have reached Igloolik, where Sir Edward Parry wintered, 
and have attempted to reach Pond’s Bay by the spring 
following. 


We must notice what is said about the 
apportionments of the reward for the fortunate 
solution, regretting that Sir E. Belcher deemed 
it necessary to publish his opinion, even 
though he believes he guards himself from 
the imputation of partiality, by saying that 
“he is totally unconnected with those con- 
tending for the credit of its execution.” 


That a reward should be given for the fortunate solu 
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tion, I am prepared to support; but that reward should 
be meted with justice—to the Commander of that Expe- 
dition, Captain Collinson. For if we deal with the 
question on its naval rights, Captain M‘Clure loses his 
initial claim at the moment he sent his Lieutenant to 
precede him to England, or when he abandoned his 
vessel. 

Before we pass to our closing remarks upon 
the work, we are tempted to say that it is not 
an easy matter to decide upon the number of 
years that may have elapsed since moss was 
buried. In examining an Esquimaux en- 
campment moss was found deposited in the 
grave-circles with the bones, and it is asserted 
that “ the moss is not that of a long period— 
not hundreds nor fifties of years.” Now, when 
the remarkable barrow called Silbury Hill 
was examined by the Archeological Society 
five or six years ago, we saw portions of the 
sod that had formed the surface of the ground 
when the barrow was constructed, and al- 
though many hundred years haye elapsed 
since that time, yet the form of the moss and of 
the short turf and the filaments themselves, 
dried and dark as they were, remained dis- 
tinct. 

We now approach that part of our subject 
which, although painful to our feelings, we 
cannot pass over unnoticed. We shall not 
have to adduce arguments or to draw in- 
ferences, but simply to quote certain state- 
ments which prove indisputably that Sir E. 
Belcher was not a fit person to be entrusted 
with the command of such an expedition. On 
the ‘ Assistance ' leaving Upernavik we meet 
with the following strange observation :— 

Henceforth we must be considered at sea, and depen- 
dent on our own resources. Cut off, for a series of years, 
from any but our own companionship, and dependent in 
no small degree upon the bond fide constituents of our 
society, power ceases, and the will of the least amongst 


us may create bella, horrida bella. Upon what a volcano 
do we stand! The sullen chief, if he be so, must chew 
the cud, and year after year in sullenness and 


exatiousness of spirit. No such purgatory could exist, 
better calculated for a man of narrow mind,—none so 
dangerous to a sensible mind, Such then being our 
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feelings, I proceed, in charity with all men, not perfect 
myself, and willing to overlook all faults in others, pro- 
vided they do not, when I tell them of it, still continue 
to tread upon my corns. 

It is not our purpose to multiply quotations 
unnecessarily, or we might bring forward 
many additional proofs of excessive irritabi- 
lity. We must refer our readers to the work 
itself for specimens of bad and ungrammatical 
writing. We can give but one or two. The 
following reflection on the death of Bellot is 
a striking instance :— 

The fate of Bellot.—admired by all, the untiring sup, 
porter of Kennedy, a volunteer again with Commander 
Inglefield, and the intrepid adventurer in this case to 
carry our despatches even up to Cape Hogarth,—cut off, 
not by any immediate disaster common to his crew, nor 
even in their sight, but had slipped down between the 
hummocks and was no more seen! a most mysterious, 
incomprehensible death ! 


Perhaps the 16th paragraph of the instruc- 
tions delivered to Commander Richards and 
Lieutenant Osborn shows most forcibly the 
fault of which we are complaining, and with 
this we close our notice of this work. We 
print the paragraph as it stands in the ori- 
ginal :— 

16. It is needless for me to exhort you or Lieutenant 
Osborn to do anything but return securely, and without 
allowing your own high feeling to be the standard by 
which those who labour under you are to be urged for- 
ward. It is the retrograde movement which tells on the 
minds and feelings of all. 

The Appendix contains some beautifully 
executed plates of crystals of snow. The forms 
are similar, in all respects, to those which we 
had the good fortune to see last year photo- 
graphed by Mr. Glaisher. This settles a dis- 
puted point, and establishes the fact, that the 
crystals of snow falling in high northern lati- 
tudes are identical with those formed in 
our own latitudes. Other equally well ex- 
ecuted plates of fish adorn the work, which 
also contains many good coloured prints, 
besides woodcuts. The task of the publisher 
has been well performed. 





Popular Music of the Olden Time: a Collection of Ancient Songs, Ballads,"and Dance Tunes, 
Illustrative of the National Music of England. By W. Cuaprett, F.S.A. 


Mr. CuapPett, in his introduction to this new 
work upon ancient popular English Music, 
pays his tribute to “ the industry and learning 
that have been devoted to the subject of Eng- 
lish minstrelsy, and more in relation to its 
poetry, by Percy, Watson, and Ritson ;” but, 
at the same time, expresses the hope that 
“while endeavouring to combine in a com- 


pressed form the various curious and interest- 
ing notices that have been collected by their 
researches,” and “the labours of more recent 
writers,” he “may prove not altogether un- 
successful” in his endeavour “to throw a few 
additional rays of light upon the subject, when 
contemplated, chiefly in a musical point of 
view.” That he has fully succeeded in this 
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task all lovers of ancient musical art will 
readily admit. The collection of old English 
airs contained in the first five numbers of his 
work (which is to be extended, we perceive, to 
sixteen) are admirably chosen, and harmo- 
nized in a masterly manner by Mr. Macfarren. 
But it is not so much with the more directly 
musical portion of the work that we have here 
to deal. It is with Mr, Chappell’s labours in 
a literary point of view; and we must preface 
our remarks by saying, that although a great 
portion of the work consists of a compilation 
of extracts from various authorities, these 
extracts have been selected with the greatest 
care and tact, and arranged so as to form an 
interesting and very pleasant whole; while, in 
all the matter which Mr. Chappell has pro- 
vided from his own pen, he has evinced the 
most acute reasoning on all subjects of dates 
and other points of musical controversy, and 
not only displayed a research which must 
have been almost the labour of a life, as of 
love, but an admirable tact. The anecdotes, 
illustrative of his subject, which he himself 
has scattered through his pages, are curious 
and amusing, and contribute to render the 
work one of agreeable reading even to those 
not more immediately interested in music in 
a scientific point of view. He has given us, 
in fact, a pleasant history of English music 
for the general reader as well as the student. 
It was impossible, perhaps, to avoid the occa- 
sional repetitions which occur when historical 
references are given, as proofs of the date, 
origin, and popularity of various old tunes; 
and even over these quicksands, upon which 
an ordinary pilot might have struck, Mr. 
Chappell has sailed his bark with tact and 
address. 

_ In his first chapter we are introduced to an 
interesting historical sketch of “ minstrelsy 
from the Saxon period to the reign of 
Edward I.,” to mention of which we will 
refer, when speaking of the more immediately 
historical portions of a work, every part of 
which, however, is necessarily more or less 
connected with English history. This is fol- 
lowed by an elaborate, but yet very readable 
chapter upon the “ music in the middle ages” 
and “music in England to the end of the 
thirteenth century.” It is not our province to 
enter upon the curious and learned musical 
discussions respecting tones and keys, and 
scales, and their origin and scientific deve- 
lopement ; and we find more pleasure in re- 
ferring at once to the testimony which Mr. 
Chappell everywhere gives to the supremacy 
which England held in its earlier history, 
above all other European nations, in the 
Sclence and execution of music, and to the 
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evident pride with which this testimony is 
given by him, and its truth based upon histo- 
rical evidence and argument. 

In the time of Edward IV. we are told (not to 
refer to many similar evidences scattered about 
these pages in reference to earlier periods), 
‘“When Elizabeth, his queen, went to West- 
minster Abbey to be churched (1466) she was 
preceded by troops of choristers chanting 
hymns ; and to these succeeded long lines of 
the noblest and fairest women of London and 
its vicinity, attended by bands of musicians 
and trumpeters, and forty-two royal singers. 
After the banquet and state ball, a state concert 
commenced, at which the Bohemian ambassa- 
dors were present; and in their opinion, as 
well as that of Tetzel, the German who ac- 
companied them, and who has also recounted 
their visit to England, no better singers could 
be found in the whole world than those of the 
English king. These ambassadors had tra- 
velled through France, Spain, Portugal, Italy, 
and parts of Germany, as well as England, 
affording them, therefore, the widest field of 
comparison with the singers of other coun- 
tries.” Evidence of a similar supremacy in 
the time of Henry VIII. is given in references 
to the dispatches of the Venetian ambassa- 
dors at the court of Henry (lately translated 
and edited by Mr. Rawdon Brown) which 
speak not only in the highest praise of the 
king's excellence as a musician and executant, 
but of the great superiority, as compared with 
other nations, of the royal choristers and 
musicians. “Now,” adds the editor of the dis- 
patches, “as Pasqualigo had been ambassador 
at the courts of Spain, Portugal, Hungary, 
France, and of the Emperor, he was enabled 
to form comparisons between the state of the 
science in these kingdoms and our own: and, 
indeed, it is the universal experience of the 
Venetian ambassadors, and their peculiar 
freedom from prejudice or partiality, that 
makes their comments on our country so 
valuable.” An anecdote to the same effect, 
supplied by Mr. Chappell (p. 51), respecting 
the result of the embassy of Thomas Cromwell 
(afterwards Earl of Essex) to Pope Julius IL. 
is curious but too long for extract. Besides, it 
does not appear decidedly clear whether the 
Pope was most inclined to grant the petition 
of the ambassador, from his delight in “ the 
newfangled strange delicates and dainty 
dishes” which the cunning Cromwell ordered 
to be made for the “ holy tooth” after English 
fashion, or from his pleasure in the part-song, 
sung before him by the ambassadorial cho- 
risters “in the English tongue and after the 
English fashion ;” so that we cannot lay much 
stress upon this evidence. More to the pur- 
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pose is the testimony of Erasmus that the 
English challenged the prerogative of being 
the “ most accomplished in the skill of music 
of any people.” “It is certain,” adds our 
author, “that the beginning of the sixteenth 
century produced in England a race of musi- 
cians equal to the best in foreign countries, 
and in point of secular music decidedly in 
advance of them.” In the same spirit of 
honest pride in this early musical superiority 
of his own country, our author fairly scolds 
“the writer of a quarto volume on ancient 
Scottish melodies,” for his assertion that all the 
ancient English music was of a heavy drawl- 
ing character, accusing him of “ narrow-minded 
prejudice,” “ignorance of ancient musical 
notation,” and as having appropriated some of 
the best known English compositions as 
ancient Scottish melodies. ‘These speci- 
mens of English music,” he adds trium- 
phantly, “are long anterior to any Scottish 
music that has been produced.” 

Of the love of our countrymen for music, 
even in the earliest periods of the general 
instruction in the art among the higher and 
middling classes, and of the prevalence of its 
exercise in various fashions, even among the 
lower, abundant evidence is everywhere given. 
“No poets of any country,” says our author 
(p. 32), “ make such frequent and enthusiastic 
mention of minstrelsy as the English. There 
is scarcely an old poem but abounds with the 
praises of music.” . . . “ The fondness of even 
the most illiterate to hear tales and rhymes is 
much dwelt upon by Robert de Brunne or 
Robert Mannyng, the first of our vernacular 
poets who is at all readable now.” 

“ All rhymes were then sung to accompani- 
_ ment, and generally to the harp.” . . . * We 

have probably by far more tunes that are fitted 
for the recitation of such lengthy stories than 
exist in any other country.” ‘“ Chaucer,” he 
remarks (p. 33), “‘ throughout his works, never 
loses an opportunity of describing or alluding 
to the general use of music, and of bestowing 
it as an accomplishment upon the pilgrims, 
heroes, and heroines of his several tales and 
poems whenever propriety admits. We may 
learn as much from Chaucer of the music of 
his day, and of the estimation in which the 
art was then held in England, as if a treatise 
had been written on the subject.” After 
giving abundant extracts from the old poet to 
prove his assertions, the author adds, “ We 
learn from the preceding quotations, that 
country squires in the fourteenth century 
could pass the day in singing or playing the 
flute, and that some could ‘ songés well make 
and indite ;) that the most attractive accom- 
plishment in a young lady was to be able to 
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sing well, and that it afforded the best chance 
of her obtaining an eligible husband; olso 
that the cultivation of music extended to every 
elass. The miller, of whose education Pierce 
Plowman speaks so slightingly, could play 
upon the bagpipe, and the apprentice both on 
the ribible and gittern.” Passing over the 
intermediate period, (although there is suffi- 
cient evidence of the prevalence of the love of 
music at all times,) we learn that, in 1537, 
spite of an edict against “ballads and rhimes,” 
(generally disregarded in practice it would 
appear,) “it was not only among the upper 
classes that songs and ballads were then so 
general, although allusions to the music of 
the lower classes are less frequently to be met 
with at this period than a little later, when 
plays, which give the best insight into the 
manners and customs of private life, had 
become general.” Proof is given, however, 
from Miles Coverdale’s introduction to his 
“ Goastly Psalmes and Spiritual Songs ” (1538) 
that “carters and plowmen” would whistle 
vain tunes, and women sing worldly “ fanta- 
sies” as they sat “ spinnynge at the wheles.” 
Our author says that spite of the well-meant 
advice to sing only “ Goastly” songs, “ the 
traditional tunes of every country seem as 
natural to the common people as warbling is 
to birds in a state of nature; and the carters 
and ploughmen continued to be celebrated for 
their whistling to the end of the eighteenth 
century; and the women thought rather with 
Ophelia, ‘ You must sing down-a-down, an you 
call him a-down-a, oh, how the wheel becomes 
wt.’” “During the long reign of Elizabeth,” 
he continues (p. 98), and he proves his asser- 
tions by many a curious extract and amusing 
anecdote, culled from various authorities of 
the age, and exemplified by passages from the 
dramatists of the period, “music seems to 
have been in universal cultivation as well as 
in universal esteem. Not only was it a neces- 
sary qualification for ladies and gentlemen, 
but even the city of London advertised. the 
musical abilities of boys educated in Bridewell 
and Christ's Hospital as a mode of recom- 
mending them as servants, apprentices, or 
husbandmen.” In Deloney'’s History of the 
Gentle Craft, 1598, one who tried to pass for 
a shoemaker was detected as an impostor, 
because be could neither “sing, sound the 
trumpet, play upon the flute, nor reckon up 
his tools in rhyme.” ‘“ Tinkers sung catches, 
milkmaids sung ballads, carters whistled; 
each trade, and even the beggars, had their 
special songs; the base-viol hung in the 
drawing-room for the amusement of waiting 
visitors ; and the lute, cittern, and virginals 
for the amusement of waiting customers, 
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were the necessary furniture of the barber's 
shop. They had music at dinner, music at 
supper, music at weddings, music at funerals, 
music at night, music at dawn, music at work, 
and music at play.” In order to show that 
the fondness for music did not evince itself 
solely in the mere singing of popular tunes, 
but that there were art and taste as well as love 
in its exercise, Mr. Chappell adds (p. 109), 
“Tinkers, tailors, blacksmiths, servants,clowns, 
and others, are so constantly mentioned as 
singing music in parts, and by so many 
writers, as to leave no doubt of the ability of 
at least many among them to do so.” 

It is evident, from those numbers of Mr. 
Chappell’s work which we have at present 
before us, that England, up to the end of the 
sixteenth century, might not only be looked 
‘upon as an essentially music-loving and music 
practising country, but even asserted its supre- 
macy in musical science and exercise over the 
other civilized nations of Europe. That 
England's fame, in latter years, has greatly 
dwindled in this latter respect may be ascribed 
to two causes; for that we are still a music- 
loving nation is proved by daily experience. 
We may look for one of the reasons for the 
supposed decline of England in musical fame 
to national prejudice. War occupied all the 
earlier part of the nineteenth century. Napo- 
leon told the world to look upon us as “a 
nation of shop-keepers.” Our then rival and 
hostile neighbours were taught to sneer at 
“perfide Albion” as utterly devoid of any 
artistic tastes, and as completely ignorant and 
grosster, more especially as regarded musical 
art. Jealousy of England's might may perhaps 
have assisted in propagating the prejudice in 
other lands: and to this day it is popularly 
believed upon the continent, and even among 
many of the better educated classes, that the 
Englishman is utterly devoid of “ soul for 
music.” Certainly we may have been back- 
ward in paying attention to modern music and 
may have clung, stoutly and steadily, to the 
old classical masters: music may no longer 
be so generally practised among the lower 
classes; and “tinkers” may not sing part 
songs in correct tune before pot. house doors ; 
we believe in Germany alone, some of the 
lower classes may have the musical intuition 
strong enough for that purpose: certainly it 
does not prevail in artistic France. But 
in no country, we may boldly assert, 
have choral societies, singing schools, and 
musical meetings, been longer in practice, or 
more thoroughly appreciated and turned to 
profit, than in so-called unmusical England. 
The present state of our provincial quires, 
and choral societies, as evidenced at the 
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musical festivals, bids far for supremacy even 
in our days. It is not too much to say that 
we have never ceased to be a musical nation. 
We have, certainly, few composers whose fame 
extends over Europe, and whose works are 
generally given in other countries. But to 
account for this fact we must turn to our 
second reason. Operatic music has been the 
chief pedestal for general musical fame. It 
is not the number of composers of talent that 
fail us. But they have not, as in other coun- 
tries, the opportunities for the display of their 
abilities, or for that exercise of them that 
ripens by experience. In England we have 
no subventionnés theatres, supported by the 
Government, in which the expenses of opera- 
tic establishments are lightened to managers, 
and which become the arenas where genius 
may make its way, as in France. We believe 
that the only successful experiment made in 
an operatic theatre, without a subvention, has 
been in the lately established Theatre Lyrique, 
in Paris. But that found the taste of the 
public formed, and the thorny path compara- 
tively smooth before it. Nor have we Court 
theatres kept up by grants from civil lists, or 
wholly in the hands of the head of the State, 
as a pastime, or even supported by municipal 
councils, as in Germany. Parliaments, in our 
constitutional country, are chary of giving 
precious public monies for operatic theatres, 
as schools of art, and arenas for composers. 
We have laboured then, and still labour under 
peculiar disadvantages, in comparison with 
other countries. Our musical talent has not 
the same fields for its exercise and develop- 
ment; but that it exists no Jess, even though 
it cannot spread the fame of England so far 
as in ancient days, is a well-established fact : 
and England is a musical country still. 

Let us turn now to the more strictly histo- 
rical portion of the work. In the early por- 
tion of English history, to which the five 
numbers before us refer, the history of English 
music is chiefly confined to the “ Minstrels,” 
and other members of that order under their 
various denominations; and in his learned 
account of the rise, progress, and downfall of 
these musicians, who once exercised so power- 
ful an influence in the land, Mr. Chappell has 
afforded his reader entertainment as well as 
information. 

“The term ‘ Minstrel,” he says (p. 2), 
“comprehended eventually not merely those 
who sang to the harp or other instrument, 
romances and ballads, but also such as were 
distinguished by their skill in instrumental 
music only. Of this abundant proof will be 
given in the following pages.” The order of 
English Minstrels, gradually formed from the 
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old Saxon Scalders, and then from the glee- 
men or harpers who took their place, flourished 
till the sixteenth century. As proofs of the 
respect in which these masters of the musical 
art were held, we are treated to several his- 
torical anecdotes of the disguises assumed by 
various chieftains, in order to penetrate into 
the camp or fortress of an enemy, with the 
assurance that such a personage as a minstrel 
would receive as much consideration as a 
herald, or even more. Thus Bandulph, son 
of Ella, obtained access to his brother Colgrin, 
closely besieged in York by Arthur and his 
Britons, “playing all the while upon his 
instrument as a harper,” according to Rapin, 
in the year 495. Thus also Alfred the Great, 
whose knowledge of music is said by Bede to 
have been perfect, and who is mentioned by 
all historians as having been an enthusiast in 
his art, penetrated and explored the Danish 
camp, a.D. 878; and thus, about sixty years 
after, a Danish king (Aulaff) made use of the 
same disguise to explore the camp of our king, 
Athelstan, when he entertained the monarch 
and his lords “with his singing and his 
music.” “ We may fairly conclude,” says Mr. 
Chappell, “that the same mode of entertain- 
ment prevailed among both people, and that 
the minstrel was a privileged character with 
each.” May it not be further said, “ What a 
devotion to the art of music must have existed 
in those rude times, when the vigilance of 
war was lulled into sleep and false security, 
and the enmities of two detesting nations 
were forgotten for awhile in the enjoyment of 
sweet sounds.” Abundant anecdotes are also 
given of the admiration and esteem popularly 
bestowed upon the minstrels, the influence 
they exercised by the power of song, and the 
rewards and honours lavished on them after 
the Conquest, and during the reigns of Henry 
I. and Henry lI. Sharon Turner is quoted to 
prove that minstrels and poets abounded under 
the patronage of the latter Henry, and that 
“ they spread the love of poetry and literature 
among his barons and people.” “ In the reign 
of Richard I. (1189),” pursues our author, 
“minstrelsy flourished with peculiar splen- 
dour. His romantic temper, and moreover 
his own proficiency in the art, led him not 
only to be the patron of chivalry, but also of 
those who celebrated its exploits. The ro- 
mantic release of this king from the castle of 
Durrenstein, on the Danube, by the stratagem 
and fidelity of his minstrel, Blondel, is a story 
so well known that it is needless to repeat it.” 
He gives us, however, at full, another scene 
of historical romance enacted in the same 
reign, “which proves how easily minstrels 
could always gain admittance even into enemies’ 
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camps and prisons.” The young heiress of 
d'Evreux, Earl of Salisbury, having been car- 
ried off and secreted by her French relations 
in Normandy, a knight of the Talbot family 
spent two years in exploring that province as 
a pilgrim, discovered the place of the lady's 
confinement, obtained admission as a minstrel, 
and took an opportunity of carrying her off. 
We are sorry, however, to find, as strict lovers 
of poetical justice in the romances of history 
as of fiction, that the adventurous young 
knight was not rewarded with the hand of the 
“ladye faire,” but that she was bestowed by 
the king upon William Longespee, his natu 
ral brother (son of Fair Rosamond), who 
became in her right Earl of Salisbury. 
Edward I., it seems, was accompanied to the 
Holy Land (shortly before his accession to 
the throne), by his harper, who when the 
prince was wounded at Ptolemais, rushed into 
the royal apartment, and beat out the assas- 
sin’s brains. Mr. Chappell follows Sharon 
Turner in his disbelief of the traditional mas- 
sacre of the Welsh bards by Edward, who, 
according to the latter author, declined, after 
the destruction of the independent sovereign- 
ties of Wales, because they were no longer 
encouraged. “ That they were not extirpated,” 
he says, “ is proved by the severe law (Henry 
IV. 1642) passed against them during the 
resentment occasioned by the outrages com- 
mitted under Owen Glendower.” During the 
reign of Edward minstrels appear to have 
received the greatest degree of consideration 
to which they ever attained. We find them 
designated by the pompous title of “kings,” 
and at the marriages of the Queen's daughters 
in May and July, 1290, we read that “a mul- 
titude of minstrels flocked from all parts to 
Westminster, among whom were King Grey 
of England, King Caupenny from Scotland, 
and a great variety of other kings and ‘ Roys.’” 
According to the computation of the value of 
money with that of the present day, they ap- 
pear to have received about £50 each. We 
cannot, however, suppose, that even then all of 
them were so highly esteemed morally as they 
may have been as masters of science, for along 
with “ Makejoye,” and “ Perle in the eghe,” 
we are grieved to find “ Guillawme sans Ma- 
niére” and “ Reginald le Menteur.” “ These 
minstrels,” says Mr. Chappell, “ seem to have 
been in many respects on the same footing as 
the heralds,” and thus occupied as respected a 
position as a “king at arms.” How are the 
great fallen ! 

In order to follow up Mr. Chappell’s amus- 
ing history of minstrels, our brief notice 
obliges us to pass over many a curious and 
interesting anecdote, in order to come to their 
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“decline and fall.” That the constant decla- 
mations of the clergy against the “vain and 
lewd ” pursuit of minstrelsy may have .had 
some effect in the downfall of the order is 
very probable, for of this opposition there is 
continual mention in the work, although some 
of the higher ecclesiastics in all ages were 
both poets and musicians. In this outcry 
there may have been possibly a spice of jea- 
lousy ; for we learn that at a great festival 
given at the Priory of Maxtoke, in the year 
1441, only two shillings were given to each of 
the eight priests “ hired from Coventry,” while 
four shillings were given to each of the six 
minstrels “ belonging to the family of Lord 
Clinton who lived in the adjoining castle of 
Maxtoke.” This was, doubtless, very aggra- 
vating to the clergy, if it was the customary 
scale of remuneration; and moreover, our 
author tells us, that “on this occasion the 
priests seem to have been better paid than 
usual, for in the same year the prior gave no 
more than sizpence to a preaching friar.” But 
whether the priestly denunciations exercised 
a very powerful influence towards effecting 
the disrepute of minstrelsy, does not clearly 
appear. ‘“ The invention of printing,” says Mr. 
Chappell, “ coupled with the increased culti- 
vation of poetry and music by men of genius 
and learning, accelerated the downfall of the 
minstrels. They could not long withstand 
the superior standard of excellence in the 
sister arts, on the one hand, and the competi- 
tion of the ballad-singer (who sang without 
asking remuneration, and sold his songs for'a 
penny) on the other. In little more than fifty 
years from this time they seem to have fallen 
into utter contempt.” Their extinction is 
pithily told (p. 47). “In the thirty-ninth 
year of Elizabeth an Act was passed by which 
minstrels wandering abroad were held to be 
rogues, vagabonds, and sturdy beggars, and 
were to be punished as such. This act seems 
to have extinguished the profession of min- 
strels, who so long had basked in the sunshine 
of prosperity. The name, however, remained, 
and was applied to itinerant harpers, fiddlers, 
and other strolling musicians.”* Previously 
to this time, however, in spite of the love of 
Henry VIII. for music, the enormous number 
of musicians of every description entertained 
by him, and his encouragement of ballads, as 
in the instance of those written to sing the 
praises of Anne Boleyn, on the occasion of 





* In a poem, published in 1581, by Thomas Lovell, a 
zealous Puritan, the object of which was to put down 
g and minstrelsy, the following lines occur :-— 
“ The minstrels do, with instruments, 
With songs, or else with jest—maintain themselves.” 
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her ‘coronation, a proclamation had been 
issued in 1853, against “ fond (foolish) books, 
ballads, rhimes, and other lewd treatises in 
the English tongue,” and in 1537 a singer 
was arrested for singing a political ballad to 
the tune of “The hunt is up.” But it is 
evident that this measure was not directed 
against the exercise of the minstrel’s art, 
although it may have aided in the downfall of 
a profession already fallen into a state of de- 
gradation, but dictated by the desire to repress 
political opposition to the royal measures, 
“« When they (ballads),” says our author, ‘‘ were 
resorted to as a weapon against the Reforma- 
tion, or in opposition to any of his own 
opinions and varying commands, he adopted 
the summary process of suppressing them 
altogether. The Act which was passed in 
1543 recites, that froward and malicious minds 
intending to subvert the true exposition of 
scripture, have taken upon them, by printed 
ballads, rhymes, &c., subtilly and craftily to 
instruct his highness’s people, and specially 
the youth of this his realm, untruly. For 
reformation whereof his majesty considereth 
it most requisite to purge his realm of all such 
books, ballads, rhymes, &c., as be pestiferous 
and noisome.” This designation extended 
itself, it appears, to all ballads. 

Thus died out the minstrel, whose history 
Mr. Chappell gives as agreeably as learnedly, 
finding no ground on which to plant the sole 
of his foot, between that occupied by the more 
modern man of musical science on the one 
hand, and that usurped by the common ballad- 
monger on the other. In our century we have 
still heard the name applied to betting ama- 
teurs, who are supposed to have wandered 
about the country, and individuals, in green 
tights and tunics, who played the guitar la 
erymosely at Beulah Spa. Ritson, in his 
“ Observations on Minstrels,” in enumerating 
the probable “ causes of the rapid decline of 
the minstrel profession since the time of 
Queen Elizabeth,” surmises that a few indivi- 
duals resembling the character may possibly 
still be found in less frequented parts of the 
kingdom, and mentions a man who, not many 
years before, chanted (among others) the old 
ballad of “ Lord Thomas and Fair Eleanor” 
(probably an original minstrel song), to an 
instrument he called a “ hum-drum,” about 
the s.reets of London. But we have almost 
forgotten, until reminded by a wark of this 
description, that minstrels have enjoyed the 
proud honour of being “ kings ” of their art. 

We are sorry we have not left ourselves 
space for the many curious notices with which 
these numbers abound, of old ballads, popular 
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even to the present day, and more especially 
of those illustrating the plays of Shakspeare. 
But enough has been said to show that this 
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work on “ Popular Music of the Olden Time,” 
is as replete with entertainment as instruc. 
tion. 
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As military power and efficient government 
eannot be maintained long without an ade- 
quate revenue or credit, to meet the necessary 
expenditure, it will be instructive to examine 
and unfold the military and financial condition 
of the leading States of Europe. 

All history—all experience proves, that un- 
less it be pestilence’ or famine, or the wars of 
conquest or of religion, no calamity can more 
fatally afflict a nation than a great derange- 
ment of the public credit. When greater ex- 
penditure, or liabilities, are incurred than the 
amount of revenue derived from taxation, a 
Government must cease to discharge its obli- 
gations in full, or borrow the difference on 
the credit of the national income, or the nation 
itself must become bankrupt. If national credit 
be thus destroyed all private credit must for 
a time cease. Hence the calamities attending 
a crisis which paralyses all confidence, indus- 
try, and commerce. Such evils afflicted France 
in the last ,»—Spain for a long period,— 
Austria by the national bankruptcies of 1811 
and 1813, and by the revolution of 1848. 
Financial credit, however burdensome the 
taxation, has been maintained by Great Britain 
since the Revolution of 1688, and by Prussia 
by prudent economy and skill, at all times. 

Frederick the Great would never have 
achieved his brilliant victories had he not 
understood that sufficient financial means 
constituted the most essential element of 
government, war, and success. In his “ Me- 
moirs” he remarks: “France and all the 
German States were, in 1763, exhausted in 
their funds, except those of the King of Prus- 
sia, who had always one year's revenue in 
advance in his coffers.” Holland and Venice 


fell into decay as much from financial em- 


barrassments and high taxation as from all 
other causes. Napoleon, who to a great de- 
gree fed his armies at the expense of other 
nations, observed frequently, that to succeed 
completely in the measures he planned, to 
secure his own power, and establish the su- 
premacy of France over Europe, it was impe- 
ratively necessary to destroy the public credit 
of England. He had done much to extricate 
France from financial embarrassments, and to 
establish public credit, but he never fully 
succeeded. 

We will now proceed to examine the finan- 
cial condition and military power of the States 
which we have enumerated at the head of this 
article. 

Russta.—Notwithstanding the official re- 
turns (Compte Renu) published by the Minister 
of Finance, we find mysterious obscurity in 
those statements ; and the depreciation of the 
paper rouble to less than one-fourth of what 
it represents in money, comes incessantly in 
conflict with all calculations. We have en- 
deavoured to reduce the whole to silver roubles, 
value about 3s. 2d. sterling. The latest return 
published is, we believe, that for the year 
1853. By this account the public debt at the 
end of that year amounted to 778,573,112 
silver roubles, or £117,790,000. The total 
receipts are given for the same year at 
275,500,000 roubles, and the expenditure at 
275,800,000. Of the receipts, 205,977,000 
roubles are stated to be from the domains of 
the Crown, monopolies, mines, excise on 
drinks, &c. The Customs only yielded 
$1,000,000 roubles, not £5,000,000 sterling. A 
tax which may be called voluntary payment, that 
on tobacco, yielded as much in Great Britain. 
But Russia is an empire of commercial prohi- 
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bitions on importations of foreign commodi- 
ties. The Crown domains have a population 
of about 18,000,000 serfs, exclusive of the 
military colonists. The above is the only 
view we can give of the finances of Russia, 
which, notwithstanding the great resources of 
the empire, are, we believe, in a most insolvent 
condition. The Emperor must, however, pos- 
sess many secret or private sources of revenue : 
otherwise he could not make so many presents 
as he does, nor maintain his numerous esta- 
blishments. The receipts from the domains 
of the Crown are given, for 1853, at 47,000,000 
roubles, or rather more than £7,000,000 ster- 
ling; but we cannot find any satisfactory 
account of the produce of the gold mines of 
the Ural and Siberia. 

The expenses of the army on a peace es- 
tablishment is set down at 71,000,000 roubles; 
of the navy at 27,000,000 roubles, or both, not 
more than £15,000,000 sterling. 

The military statistics for 1854 are given at 
great length, enumerating the staff, schools, 
the force ready to take the field, reserve, irre- 
gulars, &c. The organisation of the Russian 
army is on a scale of great magnitude. The 
reguler army in 1854 is stated to have com- 
prised 58,211 guards; infantry, 686,400; 
cavalry, 156,000 ; artillery, 69,500 ; engineers, 
78,500 ; and the Cossacks, 20,000; or a total 
of 1,069,611 men. How many thousands of 
this army have perished will never be ascer- 
tained ; ly little short of one-half have 
fallen. The population of Russia exceeds, it 
is averred, 65,000,000 inhabitants. 

The Russian fleet in the Black Sea con- 
sisted, in 1854, of five ships of the line, each 
120 guns, thirteen of 80 guns ; seven frigates 
of 54 guns, three of 48 to 50 guns ; twenty-five 
corvettes, brigs, &c., with 170 guns, and two 
steam corvettes, each 6 guns. This division 
of the Russian fleet may be considered as 
nearly extinguished or disabled. The whole 
fleet in the Baltic and Black Seas consisted 
of sixty ships of the line, of 70 to 120 guns, 
thirty-seven frigates of from 40 to 60 guns, 
seventy corvettes, brigs, &c., and forty great 
and small steamers, and about 320 gun-boats. 
The whole carried about 9,000 cannons, and 
was at that time manned with about 42,000 
sailors and 20,000 marines. But the sailors 
are by all said to have been most imperfectly 
trained for sea service. 

_ The ambition of Peter the Great by found- 
ing St. Petersburgh as a capital, in the worst 
possible situation, and attempting to render 
Russia a great maritime power, has never been 
attended with any defensive benefit, and the 
Russian fleet has ever been maintained with 
great expense and disadvantage to the empire. 


Russia has, with the exception of Sevastopol 
and Revel, and those harbours in the poor 
rugged country of Finland, no really good 
seaports. Her merchant shipping is insigni- 
ficant, and without a great commercial marine 
no country can adequately equip a formidable 
military navy. The present war has proved 
the utter inefficiency of the Russian fleets, in 
not making any attempt against those who 
have during the last two summers blockaded 
their harbours. 

The Russian army, on the con , has 
been efficiently organised, disciplined, and 
commanded ; and the present war has proved 
the utter fallacy of the many assertions which 
have treated with derision the patriotism, 
bravery, and fidelity of Russian troops. 

The general staff and the department of 
the Minister of War are admirably organized 
and administered. There are ten model corps 
of infantry, cavalry, and artillery, for instruct 
ing troops ; numerous military, medical, vete- 
rinary, and scientifie schools. in which the 
instruction, especially m military science and 
topography, is not surpassed even in France 
and Prussia. 

After the peace of 1815, at the desire of 
Alexander, Count Araktchief, general of ar- 
tillery, submitted to the Emperor a plan 
for the establishment of military colonies 
on the serf-lands of the Crown. This plan, 
with its schools, has been successfully car- 
ried into execution. In southern Russia 
the military colonists occupy, intermingled 
with the Crown serfs, 380 villages in Kher- 
son, Charkor, and Yekaterinoslarv. _ Each vil- 
lage has from two to three squadrons, or in 
all Southern Russia about 50,000 military 
agriculturists, drilled and instructed, so as to 
be instantly all ready to join the active army. 
In the other Crown domains, in New Russia 
and the Ukraine, there are always about 
80,000 military colonists, or, im all, about 
80,000 armed infantry, cavalry, and artillery. 
The latter has about 200 pieces of ord- 
nance. 

Prussia.—The armies of Prussia have been 
maintained, disciplined, and rendered formi- 
dable from the days of the great Elector to the 
present time, chiefly by aid of the financial 
management and military skill of the Govern- 
ment. The father of Frederick the Great not 
only bequeathed the latter the best disciplined 
and accoutred army in Europe, but he also left 
him a large treasure in money. Frederiek the 
Great himself, notwithstanding his wars and 
conquests, administered during the long re- 
maining peaceful duration of his reign (1768 
to 1786) the civil, military, and financial af- 
fairs of his dominions, with such extraordi- 
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nary assiduity and wisdom, that he not only 
maintained a powerful and well disciplined 
and equipped army always in readiness for 
the defence of his greatly extended dominions, 
but he also left his country without debt and 
with a large treasure to his successor. 

On the accession of Frederick the Great in 
1740 the area of his dominions was no more 
than 2,920 German miles, or about 50,000 
geographical square miles. By his conquests 
and the first partition of Poland he added an 
area equal to more than half his hereditary 
dominions to his. kingdom. The whole of 
his population at his death, after a reign 
of forty-six years, amounted to 6,943,562 in- 
habitants. By the second and third partitions 
of Poland, by the acquisitions from Saxony 
and the west of the Rhine, the area of the 
whole kingdom has been extended over 5,101 
German square miles, or 83,000 geographical 
square miles, with now more than 17,000,000 
inhabitants. Of these about 10,450,000 are 
Evangelic Lutherans, 6,400,000 Catholics, 
and 221,000 Jews, and a few Mormonites 
and Greeks. 

Frederick William IT., in consequence of his 
“wars, left at his death in 1797 a debt of about 
£9,750,000 to be provided for by his successor 
Frederick William III. The doubtful neu- 
trality of the latter provoked Napoleon, who 
so thoroughly changed military tactics as to 
render even the discipline and system of 
Frederick the Great obsolete. The French 
army conquered all the dominions and for- 
tresses of Prussia, and exacted enormous 
sums from the king on restoring him to little 
more than half the dominions that he had 
ruled over before the war. This degradation 
was amply repaired by the congress of Vienna. 
In fact, no prince was so greatly benefited as 
the king of Prussia by the new map of Europe 
as settled by that assembly. The Govern- 
ment in the meantime persevered in a wise 
course of financial economy, and in 1815 the 
debt of Prussia only amounted to about 200 
millions of thalers, or £30,000,000 sterling. 
‘An 1838 it was reduced to about £18,000,000, 
which included £2,000,000 bills paying no 
interest but circulating as currency. 

Our limits will not allow us to introduce 
the constitution of the land banks (land- 
eredit-vereine) instituted by Frederick the 
Great, nor of the Germanic union of customs 
formed in 1833-4 under the late king. Their 
importance would each require an article. 
The leading principle of the union of customs 
was to remove all the fiscal barriers which 
surrounded each German state. This has 
-been thoroughly and successfully effected, 
and one general frontier surrounds not only 
each state but all Germany, except Hanover, 
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Wertemburg, and Mecklenburg; from the 
Baltic to Bohemia and Switzerland ; from the 
frontiers of France, Belgium, and Holland, to 
those of Russia, there is no interruption of 
commerce by fiscal authority. 

In consequence of the rebellion of 1848 the 
debt which was reduced to 198,642,000 
thalers, or less than £35,000,000 sterling, has 
been increased by loans, up to 1855, to 
242,770,000 thalers, or £36,410,000 sterling. 
This debt is, however, comparatively pnim- 
portant. The total revenue for 1855 was 
111,827,785 thalers, the expenditure, includ- 
ing interest on the debt, amounted to nearly 
an equal sum. With a numerous, indus- 
trious, and frugal population and great re- 
sources, no country is more prepared for war 
than Prussia. But her maxim is neutrality, 
defensive and not aggressive. With the excep- 
tion of his first war even Frederick the Great 
fought on the defensive. 

The army of Prussia was thoroughly reor- 
ganised after the victories and conquests of 
the kingdom by Napoleon. In Austria and 
France the conscription and enlistment fur- 
nishes men for the army. In Prussia there 
is no enlistment or impressment, and Prussia 
has twice within a hundred years furnished 
models for European armies. The old system 
of Frederick has nearly disappeared with the 
serfage of the people. The new system may 
be attributed to generals and officers, of great 
military and scientific ability, to Scharnhorst, 
Blucher, Boyen, Clausnitz, Gneisenau, Groll- 
mann, and York. Every Prussian without 
distinction is bound to serve between the age of 
twenty to twenty-five in the army, as a private 
soldier in the ranks for a period of three years, 
exempting only those from obvious incapacity 
and in a very few cases professional men. 
On attaining the age of twenty-six years the 
soldier retires until he is thirty-two years, 
into the first ban of the land wehr (land 
watch) or real army of the country, formed of 
men who have served for three years, re- 
eruited by the discharge of one-third every 
year from the army of primary instruction, 
and the first is replaced every spring out of 
the whole population which has attained 
twenty years. 

The first bans of the landwehr is called out 
for field exercise fourteen to twenty-eight days 
each year; also for monthly drills. 

_ After the age of thirty-two those of the first 
ban are turned over to the second ban of land- 
wehr for garrison instead of field duty. After 
the age of forty-nine the soldier of the second 


‘ban is turned over to the land sturm, which 


does local duty, and which is liable only to 


serve in the levy en masse. 
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The whole male population of Prussia is 
thus transformed into one vast camp, one for- 
midable army, in which every man knows his 
regiment, company, and squad, and the Prus- 
sian system is now general over all Germany 
excepting in the Austrian states. 

In Prussia soldiers are only paid when they 
are embodied,—a cheap system apparently, 
but in reality the most expensive in Europe. 
A lad of twenty, who has not learned his 
business or art, is drawn away for three years 
from his labour; and afterwards he is for 
fourteen or twenty-eight days each year with- 
drawn from his industrious employment and 
from the productive labour of the country. 
A man from twenty to sixty-four years in 
Prussia gives 2079 days to military and 
unproductive service, and for a lesser propor- 
tion of time those who do not live to the age 
of sixty-four years. This enormous burden 
on the whole industry of the country is in- 
ealculable, yet it is patiently endured. The 
Prussian standing army was in 1855 composed 
of 148,300 infantry, guards, and chasseurs, 
30,515 cavalry, 19,000 artillery, 5,100 pioneers, 
total, 212,915. Landwehr, first ban, infantry, 
110.000; cavalry, 21,400; artillery, 22,000; 
pioneers 4,000; in all 157,400 men. Total of 
the second ban was 115,000 men. The whole 
army amounted to 524,915. The war esta- 
blishment in 1849 amounted to 512,800, 
exclusive of about 60,000 in garrison. The 
peace establishment may be estimated at 
about 220,000 men, exclusive of the second 
ban of the landwebr. 

The Prussian fortresses are constructed 
with extraordinary strength and scientific 
ingenuity. Altogether, considering her for- 
midable army and her prosperous financial 
condition, there is no country in Europe better 
prepared for war than Prussia, we say this 
without any admiration of her recent policy. 

Austria.—The Austrian empire, with a 
population of about 38,000,000 and an exten- 
sive fertile region, has unfortunately a misera- 
ble revenue, the whole of which did not in 
1849-50 exceed £15,000,000. sterling; while 
the expenses of the army alone was far more 
than that amount, and the total expenditure 
about £25,000,000. A much greater amount 
might be levied with little oppression by a 
sound financial system. £50,000,000 exclu- 
sive of about £25,000,000, including Poor's 
and other local rates, have been annually 
levied, before the present war, by the taxes 
on 20,000,000 of inhabitants in Great Bri- 
tain. During the last year we levied in 
the United Kingdom more than £72,000,000. 
On 38,000,000 of inhabitants in the Austrian 
dominions £60,000,090 might be levied with 


far less oppression by an equal adjustment 
of her present financial and commercial 
system, which is about the worst in Europe. 
The revenue of Austria in 1854 was 
£24,500,000, the expenditure £38,700,000. 
The debt has been increased to £186,000,000 
sterling. 

The Austrian army for 1856 is composed of— 
Etat major and guard 1,600 men; infan 
520,000; cavalry 74,000 ; artillery 51,800; engi- 
neers and pioneers 40,000; or a total of 684,900 
men. The army in 1847 amounted to 
409,397 of allranks. In June 1848 Austria had 
706,708 men under arms. 

The Austrian navy in 1854 consisted of 6 
frigates carrying 215 guns, 5 corvettes 100 
guns, 7 brigs 112 guns, 10 steam ships and 4 
small vessels. galleys and gun-boats, carrying 
275 guns, total, 102 vessels, 752 guns. 

Turxey.—The finances of Turkey can only 
be cursorily examined. The population of 
Turkey in Europe, including the Danubian 
principalities, according to Baron Redan, 
amounts to 15,500,000 inhabitants ; of the 
possessions in Asia, 16,050,000; of Africa, 
which includes Egypt, Tripoli, and Tunis, 
5,050,000; altogether 36,600,000. Of this 
population there were in Europe Christians 
(Greeks) 11,370,000, Catholics 260,000, Jews 
70,000, Mussulmans 3,800,000. In Asia 
12,950,000 Mussulmans, 2,360,000 Greek and 
Armenian Christians, 640 Catholics, 100,000 
Jews. In Africa 5,050,000 Mussulmans; or 
in all 21,800,000 Mussulmans, 14,630,000 
Christians, and 170,000 Jews. 

M. Ubicini, a good authority, estimates the. 
receipts of the treasury, including tributes 
from Egypt and the. principalities, at 
731,900,000 piastres, = 168,110,000 francs, 
or £6,724,400, and the expenditure at 
751,900,000 piastres, = 178,050,000 francs, 
or £6,740,000. The tribute from Egypt is 
30.000,000 piastres, or £278,000 | sterling. 
This is secured to France and. England as a 
guarantee for the interest of the two loans 
made, since the war, by the Porte. 

The Turkish army, since the massacre by 
the late sultan of the whole dangerous body 
of janizaries, is disciplined, the infantry and 
eavalry on the French system, the artillery on 
the Prussian. There is one chief military 
coliege and six other schools. The army is 
divided into the regulars, the reserve, the ausi- 
liary contingents from Egypt, Tunis, Tripoli, 
the Danubian provinces, Bosnia, and upper 
Albania, and the irregular volunteer corps. 

In 1855 the number of regular infantry 
was 100,000 men; cavalry, 17,280; artillery, 
13,000; engineers, 1,600; detached corps, 
14,000; gendarmerie, 30,000; total ar 
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or active army, 178,680; reserve, 125,000; 
auxiliary contingent, 116,000; i 

61,000; or a total armed force of 474,360 
men. It is estimated that the whole Turkish 
force in the field and in fortresses in 1855, 
amounted to 300,000 men. But many of these 
troops, especially the irregulars, were exceed- 
ingly defective during the Crimean campaign ; 
nor can the Danubian contingents ever be 
relied on. 

Christians were formerly excluded from the 
Turkish army unless they embraced Islamism ; 
but now they are admitted on having paid the 
karadz, or capitation tax. Some of the most 
valorous and greatest Turkish generals were 
renegade Christians, and many were Christian 
slaves brought up as Mohamedans. 

The Turkish navy lost its prestige after the 
destructive battle of Navarino. 

The Kapudan Pacha is minister of marine, 
with a couneil of admirals. The fleet is com- 
manded by one Kapudan Pacha, five admirals, 
three vice-admirals, and eight rear-admirals. 
At the commencement of the war the Turkish 
navy consisted of seventy ships, with about 
$4,000 seamen and 4,000 marines. There 
were two ships of the line of 120 to 130 guns; 
four of 74 to 90 guns; ten frigates of 40 to 
60 guns; six steam frigates, 450 to 800 horse- 
power ; and forty-eight corvettes and smaller 
vessels. Of the above there were seven fri- 
gates, one steam frigate, two corvettes, two 
transports, and one gun-boat, barbarously de- 
stroyed by the Russians at Sinope. The 
Egyptian fleet may, to a certain extent, be 
considered an auxiliary to that of Turkey. 

Francr.—Considering the revolution of 
1848, and many of its consequences, the firm 
and intelligent government of the present 
Emperor has alone preserved industry, trade, 
and financial credit, maintained domestic 
tranquillity, provided for the expenses of a 
great war, equipped fed and paid, a powerful 
army and navy. 

The budget of the 5th May, 1855, states 
the revenue, from all sources, at 1,601,586,722 
frances ; the expenditure, including interest of 
the debt, at 1,598,286,732 franes, leaving a 
surplus of 3,300,204 frances. The debt in 
1848 amounted to 6,469,429,070 frances; in 
1858 to 6,061,980,354 ; but two loans have 
been raised since then with extraordinary 
facility, and France honourably fulfils all her 
fiscal obligations. 

By the exposé des motifs of the budget pre- 
sented to the legislature on 4th March for the 
year 1856, the receipts are stated or estimated 
at 1,710,474,512 franes, or £68,418,980 sterl- 
ing. The expenditure, 1,695,057,164 francs, 
or £67,801,786 sterling. ‘The interest on the 


debt has been increased by the last and former 
loan, 52,762,200 franes, or £2,110,400 sterling. 

The army of France, since the days of 
Charles VII. and Louis XI., has always been 
distinguished for its bravery and heroism, and 
especially under Francis I., Henry IV., Louis 
XIV., the Revolution, the Consulate, and the 
Empire. The military genius of the Condeés, 
Turennes, Saxes, Villars, Vaubans, and of the 
generals of the revolutionary and imperial 
wars, are immortalized. In fact, considéred 
under any government, no country is more 
famous in history than France, for great war- 
riors, statesmen, historians, philosophers, and 
men distinguished in arts and sciences. 

Napoleon the Great was the personification 
of French military skill, discipline, and com- 
mand. But he never had a more powerful or 
disciplined,—never so well armed and equip- 

an army as that of France at the present 
time. Nor let the world entertain the fallacy 
that Napoleon III. is not a man of military 
and scientific acquirements and abilities. 
His education was not only historical and 
philosophic, but especially scientific. In fact, 
while an exile in Switzerland, as an officer in 
the Swiss artillery, he so assiduously studied 
and attended to the discipline of his profes- 
sion, that both Louis Philippe and the Em- 
peror of Austria, became alarmed at his abili- 
ties and position, that they compelled the 
Swiss to banish him from their country,—a 
fatal policy for the House of Orleans. It 
rivetted the affections of the whole French 
army on the nephew and legitimate heir of 
Napoleon the Great. 

e superior organisation, intelligence, 
and discipline of the French army, its ord- 
nance, and its commissariat, is accounted for 
by the excellence of the military schools of 
France, and the remarkable course of teach- 
ing, training, and varied service of all those 
who are on the staff, or etat major. 

The details of this education, training and 
service, far exceed our possible limits, but 
we will endeavour to present a succinct de- 
scription of the military organization of 
France. 

The whole of France is divided into twenty- 
one military divisions, including Corsica and 
Algiers, which has recently been divided into 
three military divisions. Each of these divisions 
is under the command of a general of division. 
There is a sub-division also in each of the 
eighty-six departments, commanded and ad- 
ministered by a brigadier-general. The 
whole is under one intelligent and powerful 
department, that of the minister of war; 
whose orders can be instantly transmitted to 
each of the military divisions and sub-divisions 
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in any part of France, by telegraph. In the 
British war department, called the Horse 
Guards, with its divided command with the 
Colonial Office ; with a distinct war secretary 
at the Horse Guards, as well as a commander- 
in-chief, with the master general of the ord- 
nance, with the commissariat department of 
the treasury, and with a separate medical de- 
partment, there has ever been the conflicting 
and unfortunate mismanagement to which we 
may attribute, chiefly, the great loss of life by 
defective command or deficient provisions, 
shelter, and the necessary hospital and medi- 
cal arrangements. We find the recent changes 
have caused very imperfect administrative 
improvement. 

In France all these are united in the de- 
partment of the minister of war, who, under 
the Emperor, is the absolute chief in all 
military affairs. The sections of this depart- 
ment are arranged with scientific and even 
mathematical accuracy. They are divided 
into directions and committees. The first 
direction takes cognizance of all personal 
affairs, and is divided into seven offices. The 
second, divided into two sections, reports in 
detail, all matters connected with artillery, to 
the minister of war. The third, also divided 
into two sections, is intrusted with the duties 
and instructions of engineers. The fourth, 
divided into five bureaux, embraces all the 
administration of the army. The fifth, divided 
into four bureaux, takes cognizance of the 
military affairs of Algeria. The sixth takes 
into consideration—and reports on the—cir- 
cumstances of the war depéts,—and the 
seventh draws up and prepares all army 
accounts. 

The committees consist of a certain number 
of staff officers :—the first, the committee of 
the general staff; second, infantry; third, 
cavalry ; fourth, artillery ; fifth, fortifications ; 
sixth, public military works ; seventh, medi- 
eal, surgery, drugs, &c., and the veterinary 
department of the cavalry. 

The etat-major, or staff of the army, consists 
of 4 marshals of France, 87 generals of divi- 
sion, and 165 brigadiers general; besides 
which, there are 79 generals and 163 brigadier 
generals in reserve, or de facto, in retirement; 
72 generals of division, and 70 brigadiers 
general, have been pensioned: in fact, the 
reserved and the pensioned may be said to 
have been got rid of, as inefficient or super- 
annuated. 

There is also a corps d’ etaét-major which 
contains 35 colonels, 35 lieutenant-colonels, 
104 chiefs of squadrons, 259 captains, and 52 
lieutenants. It is from this well-trained corps 
that all adjutants of the army, and afterwards 
those of the general staff, are selected. 
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Besides these, there is a staff for general 
inspection ; and a division of the corps of the 
etat-major supervises the training in various 
branches of military education. 

The general staff of the fortresses in France 
includes 155 town commandants, 13 town 
majors, 140 adjutants, and 25 secretaries of 
divisions. 

The general artillery staff consists of 24 
divisions, 138 staff officers, 345 captains, and 
20 lieutenants; and the general engineers 
staff of 16 divisions, 154 staff officers, 312 
captains, and 5 lieutenants. 

The active force of the French army con- 
sists of the Cent Guards, instituted 24th March, 
1854, composed of 137 mounted men. The 
Guards, instituted in May, 1854, as a revival 
of the Old Imperial Guard, is composed of 2 
regiments of grenadiers, 4 battalions of in- 
fantry, and 1 regiment of Zouaves, 2 battalions. 
The 2nd bri of the infantry of the Guards 
consists of two regiments of voltigeurs, and 1 
battalion of foot chasseurs ; 3rd a brigade of 
cavalry ; a regiment of foot gendarmerie; a 
regiment of 12 batteries of artillery, | division 
of depot artillery, 1 regiment of 6 batteries, 
and 1 troop of horse-artillery in depét; 2 
companys and 1 squadron of engineers. 

The gendarmerie consist of horse and foot. 
of 1 regiment of the Guard, 2,000 men. There 
are 25 regiments of gendarmerie in the pro- 
vinces, and 5 in the colonies; 2 of cavalry in 
Paris, and 3 other battalions, amounting alto- 
gether to 27,579 men. 

The infantry consists of 100 regiments, 
amounting to 323,300 men; 20 battalions of 
chasseurs, 25,760; the Zouaves 29 battalions, 
22,500. The infantry, on its present footing, 
may be estimated at 400,000. 

The cavalry consists of 62 regiments, with 
83,000 horses and 87,000 men. 

The artillery of 17 regiments, with about 
200 batteries and 61,000 men, inclusive of 
labourers and others. 

The engineers, including labourers and 
non-combatants, number 9,000 men. 

Miscellaneous troops, 10,000 men. 

The total force of the #rench army may be 
estimated at 600,000 men, exclusive of Na- 
tional Guard, which may at all times be called 
out to preserve public tranquillity, and even 
for the defence of the country from foreign in- 
vasion. The latter foree might readily be 
armed for immediate service. Looking, there- 
fore, at the compact territory of France, with 
her large active and intelligent population ; 
their fertility of resourees, and their ingenuity 
and skill, we believe there is no military 
nation in Europe so formidable. 

The French navy, which was nearly anni- 
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hilated in the last war, has been re-established 
and equipped to a formidable extent. Those 
who have visited Cherbourg, Brest, Rochefort, 
LOrient, Bayonne, and Toulon, have been 
astonished at the admirable organization and 
management of the dockyards. There we see 
‘nothing of the blunders, extravagance, and 
mismanagement, which prevail, or at least 
prevailed, in the English dockyards. 

The training in the naval schools is con- 
ducted on as regular and intelligent a system 
as in the arniy. 

In 1854 the French fleet consisted of 53 
ships of the line of 80 to 120 guns, carrying 
5,096 cannon ; of these 13 had screw power; 
57 frigates, carrying 3,355 cannons; 35 
corvettes, 368 guns; 100 light ships, 
108 guns; 1 screw frigate; 2 screw cor- 
vettes ; 1 screw light ship; 7 steam paddle 
ships of the line; 20 frigates; 30 corvettes ; 
64 smaller ships, having, together, 32,550 
horse-power. Besides these, there are some 

‘splendid ships now building, such is the mili- 
_tary and naval power of France. 

Great Britaiy.—We now come to examine 
the financial and military and naval power of 
the United Kingdom. Space renders it ne- 
cessary that our statement must be brief. 

Our public debt is nearly equal to that of 
all Europe. It is, however, chiefly due to 
ourselves ; and events have proved that, under 
a liberal commercial system and a more equi- 
table adjustment of taxation, we have been 
able to provide £28,000,000 annually to pay 
the interest of that debt, and to raise a war 

‘expenditure without the nation experiencing 
any distress. The revenue of the United 
Kingdom, from all sources, exclusive of the 
war loans, amounted for the years ending 
December, 1855, to £63,364,603. The expen- 
diture, which was £52,000,000 before the war, 
has increased to £84,505,788 in the year end- 
ing December, 1855. The deficit, £21,141,183, 
has been provided for by loans, exchequer, 
and deficiency bills. 

Taking into consideration that there is no 
duty or tax on any article the essential food 
of man, that there are no duties on the chief 
materials which employ the people in manu- 
factures, no export duties; that on articles of 
luxury the duties are purely fiscal; the in- 
creased public taxation required by the war 
expenses has been cheerfully paid by the people, 
whose representatives in Parliament have 
voted, for the last and present year, the esti- 
mates without a division, and with the unani- 
mous consent of Tories, Whigs, Conserva- 
tives, and. Radicals. The commerce and 
navigation of the country has continued to 


prosper. 
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In 1830 the declared real value of all 
British manufactures exported from the Uni- 
ted Kingdom, was £37,691,362. In 1840, 
£51,366,956. In 1845, after abolishing the 
corn duties, and duties on all essential articles 
of food and raw materials, and the excise on 
glass, bricks, and on about 800 articles im- 
ported from abroad, the value of exports was 
£74,548,232, while the revenue from excise 
and customs had not diminished. The real 
value of the exports of British industry for 
1855 (ten years later), although we have only 
the accounts for the first eleven months 
(£86,847,280), may be computed at least to 
amount to £94,000,000. 

This extraordinary increase of one great 
element of British wealth and power, will 
sufficiently account for the healthy financial 
condition of the United Kingdom, and the 
enthusiasm of Her Majesty's subjects in carry- 
ing on a war until an honourable and dignified 
peace be concluded. 

The military and naval forces of the British 
empire, according to the estimates just pre- 
sented to Parliament, and the official list, will 
appear as follows, viz. ;— 

The number of forces voted for 1856-7, are 
stated in the army estimates at 246,716 men, 
exclusive of those serving in India and paid 
by the East India Company. But the esti- 
mates ordered, 8th February, and presented 
to the House of Commons on the 5th March, 
are so obscure and entangled that it is impos- 
sible to state the really effective military force 
of the United Kingdom. In no department 
of Government is there, in fact, such impene- 
trable mist as in the army estimates. With 
the exception of one momentous .item, the 
army and ordnance expenditure amounts, for 
the effective service, in 1856-7, to £32,758,280. 
In 1855-6 it was £26,476,000. The cost of 
the non-effective service in 1855-6, was 
£2,196,914, in 1856-7, the estimate is 
£2,240,224. 

The militia of the United Kingdom has 
been fixed at 120,950, exclusive of the yeo- 
manry. But the number actually embodied 
is far under this amount. It is but justice to 
say, that the embodied militia are generally 
equal to the line, and have been ready to em- 
bark if required for service abroad. The 
greatest credit is, without exception, due to 
officers and men. 

The yeomanry, of which England may be 
as proud as in the days of Agincourt, includes 
258 officers and 14,486 admirably equipped 
and mounted men. 

The royal army in the East Indies includes 
25 infantry and 5 cavalry regiments, or 
$1,000. There are also in the pay of the 
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East India Company 13,100 European troops, 
viz.: 6 regiments of infantry, 12 battalions of 
foot, and 5 brigades of horse-artillery. The 
native troops consist of 135 regiments of 
infantry, 185,000 men, 21 regiments of cavalry, 
10.900 men, 6 battalions of horse, and 6 of 
foot artillery, and 2,000 sappers and miners. 
Besides which, there are about 60,000 irregu- 
lar troops, including the camel corps. The 
whole Indian army, including contingents 
from native princes, may be estimated at 
$25,000 men. A formidable force under mer- 
cantile adventurers, who little more than 100 
years ago had only the Island of Bombay and 
16 square miles in Madras as their territory, 
who now rule supreme from the borders of 
Beloochistan to those of Malacca, from the 
Himalayas to Cape Cornorin. Such is the 
inilitary power of the subjects of Her Britan- 
nic Majesty. 

The naval power of the British empire we 
will briefly sum up. The British navy is in 
number and strength equal at least to the 
whole navies of the rest of the world ; number- 
ing great and small, including those for 
harbour defences, 703 ships, carrying nearly 
18,000 guns, and the 235 steam-boats having 
more than 70,000 horse-power. Besides which, 
there are at least 150 powerful mercantile 
steam ships, equal in size to ships of the line, 
and frigates which may, if necessary, be ren- 
dered available. The British navy comprises 
afloat and building, 74 sailing and 22 screw 
ships of the line, from 72 to 131 guns; 68 
sailing and 25 screw steamers, of 36 to 60 
guns; 45 corvettes, carrying a total of 1,000 
guns; 114 paddle-wheel steamers, carrying 
about 425 guns. The new formidable gun- 
‘boats are not included in the above. 

The Indian navy consists of 22 armed sail- 
ing vessels of 4 to 20 guns, and .23 armed 
steamers. 

To the forces of France and the United 
Kingdom we must add, in case of continuing 
the present and future wars, those of Sardinia, 
consisting, in round numbers, of 50,000 
troops, equal in bravery, equipment, and pa- 
triotism, to any army in the world. 

In round numbers we may estimate the 
available armies of Europe as follows, viz., 
the United Kingdom, including militia and 
yeomanry, at 380,000 men, France, including 
25,000 gendarmerie and National Guards, 
700,000 men, Russia nominally 1,200,000 
men, Austria 650,000 men, Prussia, including 
the first and second bans of the landwehr, 
600,000 men, Turkey 500,000 men, the con- 
tingents of the whole Germanic Confederation 
220,000, Sardinia, including volunteers and 
National Guards, 70,000, Holland, 60,000, 
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Belgium 65,000, Sweden and Notway 170,000, 
Denmark, including Holstein, 70,000, Naples 
110,000, Greece 10,000 men. 

The navies of Europe may be estimated as 
follows :—the United Kingdom, 96 ships of 
the line, 98 frigates, 210 corvettes, &c., 414, 
including available ships carrying 18,000 
guns and with 70,000 horse power, besides 
small steamers, tenders, &c. ; France 65 ships 
of the line, 79 frigates, and 275 smaller ships, 
total 410 ships carrying 14,000 guns, and 
with 31,000 horse power. The Russian fleet 


’ must be limited to those in the Baltic, which, if 


they appear at sea, may easily be destroyed. 
Austria has altogether 102 war vessels exclu- 
sive of gun-boats carrying 700 guns ; Belgium 
has no navy, Holland 5 ships of the line, 15 
frigates, 60 gun-boats carrying 2,200 guns, of 
the ships 20 are steam vessels, and the Dutch 
ships are admirably constructed, equipped, 
and manned. The Danish fleet consists of 6 
ships of the line and 108 smaller vessels, in- 
cluding gun-boats carrying 890 guns. Sweden 
and Norway have 10 ships of the line, 14 
frigates, 72 corvettes and smaller vessels, of 
which 18 are steam ships of war; besides 
which they have 390 powerful gun-boats, 
Prussia has merely a nominal mariné of 6 to 
8 vessels and some gun-boats. Sardinia has 
4 sailing and 5 steam frigates, and 32 
corvettes and smaller vessels carrying alto- 
gether about 1,000 guns. The marine of 
Spain, once so formidable, is of feeble strength, 
consisting of 5 ships of the line, 10 frigates, 
40 corvettes, brigs, &c., and 40 (mostly small) 
steam vessels; besides which 320 small 
vessels less powerful than the English or 
French revenue cutters. Portugal has 1 ship 
of the line of 80 guns, 1 frigate of 50 guns, 6 
corvettes, and about 40 smaller vessels, includ- 
ing 6 steam vessels carrying 26 guns; in all 
46 vessels carrying 410 guns. This is not 
the maritime Portugal of the days of Vasquo 
de Gama nor Albuquerque, no more than 
Spain is that of Columbus and Cortes. Naples 
or the two Sicilies has 2 ships of the line, 82 
guns each, 6 frigates, 46 to 50 guns, and 10 
smaller armed sailing vessels, also 12 steam 
frigates, 300 to 400 horse power, and 15 
smaller armed steam vessels. Altogether his 
Neapolitan majesty’s fleet is the most respect- 
able power connected with his dominions. 
The force of the Turkish fleet we have already 
stated. The imaum of Muscat is the only 
Asiatic prince who may be said to have a 
navy. The Chinese and Japanese have no 
fleet that could not be destroyed by one or 
two British steam frigates, no African state 
since the fall of Algiers has any marine force. 
Of the Spanish and Portugese countries in 
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South America none can be said to have a 
fleet except Brazil, and that is insufficient, 
consisting of 2 frigates, 6 corvettes, and about 
20 brigs and small vessels, and 15 steam 
vessels, 2 only of which are more than 200 
horse power. 

The United States of America have not 
lavished an extravagant expenditure in main- 
taining a formidable army or navy. But it 
would be an utter delusion to say that the 
great Anglo-American Republic was not for- 
midable. The fertility of her soil, her wealth, 
commerce, and her mercantile, sailing, and 
steam navy furnish all the elements of military 
and naval power. Her present army, which 
is well and scientifically educated and disci- 
plined, consists of only about 1,000 officers 
who have received a strictly proved education, 
and who are prepared to be normal military 
instructors for an armed militia, and of about 


10,000 regular troops. But the enrolled 
militia comprises 9,470 officers and 2,150,000 


men. 

The Anglo-American fleet consists of 11 
ships of the line from 80 to 120 guns, 14 
frigates of 50 to 60 guns, 20 corvettes, 6 
steam frigates afloat and 7 building, 10 steam 
corvettes and some smaller vessels, altogether 
forming a considerable force. Besides, the 
splendid merchant ships of the United States 
could soon be formed into a navy. Nor must 
it be forgotten that Anglo-America, unlike 
Spanish and Portugese Americas, owes no 
publie debt. 

We have thus endeavoured to present 9 
summary view of the military and naval 
powers of Europe and America; we leave the 
public to appreciate their value in regard to 
their power, as bearing on the policy and 
government of nations. 





PHARMACOPCIA OF POETRY. 


Porrry is a drug! cries the publisher. He 
makes wry faces, shudders, refuses, and finally 
agrees to cumber his shelves with it, on com- 
mission. The poor author sanguinely pays 
the expenses, with pleasant calculations of 
what the profits will be when all the copies are 
sold. Ah! deplorably problematical when! 
The publisher was practically right. Poetry 
is a drug. He was only the experienced 
mouthpiece of the public sentiment on the 
subject. 

And why? Have the laws of nature changed ? 
Has the feeling of poetry been weeded out of 
human hearts—or have we as much poetry 
already as is wanted till the end of time? 
Not at all. The world moves along, and 
singers as well as sayers, who keep pace with 
the moving crowd, get a hearing. Old voices 
of the past echo faintly in the closet, and re- 
appear, new moulded and unacknowledged, 
in the uproar of contemporary literature. 
Macaulay has more readers than Gibbon, 
Dickens than Sir Walter Scott, and Tennyson 
and Longfellow than Pope and Dryden. 

It is not that poetry is not wanted, but that 
it is so hard to find, we get tired of looking 
for it. 

Needles are useful things ; but if, every time 
a needle was wanted, it was necessary to pur- 
chase a truss of hay and commence a search 
on the average chance of finding a needle 
among it, our tailors would probably deem it 
expedient to take to awls and bristles. Such 


a sharp, keen, clear golden eyed, piercing in- 
strument is the poet mind, which unfortu- 
nately cannot be furnished to the trade in 
dozens. But there is a whole truss of spurious 
pretences with unpierced eyes that will not 
take the thread, ungilt, rusty, ragged eyes that 
cut it, blunt noses that will not pierce the 
cloth : which, in fine, will neither draw the 
silken thread of art through variegated shreds 
and tatters of nature in the fine drawn motley 
of literature; nor, when rejected in the capacity 
of needles, will feed the public donkey under 
the humbler character of hay. Not that the 
refuse is not duly offered to the public donkey, 
who by this time knows the article to be 
practically less palatable than thistles. 

The extreme rarity of the poetic gift is as 
decided a fact as the resolute persuasion of 
every young aspirant in literature, that he is 
by special exception the long expected pos- 
sessor of it. How shall he disconvince him- 
self of his error, if, (as in nine hundred and 
ninety-nine cases out of a thousand,) in error 
he be? How, if he prove the thousandth 
man, is the world to discover the fact? We 
see nothing for it, but that all the thousand 
should be published, and each young outsider 
stand to win or lose as philosophically as he 
ean, with the knowledge that the remainder of 
the thousand are or were as confident as he; 
and that it is distinctly and emphatically nine 
hundred and ninety-nine to one against his 
proving better than his competitors. 
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Apart from the chance of being a poet, 
there is the possibility of being the best ap- 
proach to a poet the age can show. As 
laughter and tears are perennial, there will 
always be some accredited ruler of the age's 
merriment and pathos. The dullest country 
house will have its jocose cornet, whose 
elumsy attempts at wit are the acknowledged 
signal for an explosion of the company’s 
spontaneous hilarity. Wit may descend to 
the humblest mechanical transposition of 
initial letters, and the laughter still be more 
boisterous than good society could yield even 
to Sydney Smith. A smart young barrister 
arrives, wonders at the slenderness of the 
motive for so substantial mirth, makes a 
shade better jokes—at first not understood— 
then ignored, but finally received with accla- 
mation, to the entire discomfiture of the 
superseded cornet. He, in turn, may be 
eclipsed by the appearance of some sprig of 
wit and fashion about town; but the best wit 
on the premises will still have the monopoly 
of the whole party's fund of hilarity. 

So in poetry we have seen our temporary 
best men superseded—our Darwins, Hayleys, 
Rogerses ; and so we may see our Tennysons 
and Longfellows, if (as does not seem at 
present likely) a better man shall present 
himself before these worthies disappear. 

As eels are proverbially supposed by cooks 
to be used to skinning alive, the critic, whose 
paper-knife scalpel is haggled by long service, 
may be apt to forget, in the commonness of 
the case, how tender and thin skinned is each 
new sufferer on his blood-stained operation- 
table. In laying truculent hands, therefore, 
on our half dozen present victims of vivisec- 
tion, we may as well flesh the experimental 
instruments of iatric torture on the corpus vile 
of an old offender, the hocks of whose Pegasus 
show signs of having been already fired and 
turned out many times in vain. 

John Edmund Reade must be used to it by 
this time, if any man or eel ever was or can. 
He confesses, on the back of his half-title, to 
two volumes in foolscap octavo, entitled (not 
poems and dramas by, &c., but) The Poems 
and Dramas of John Edmund, &c., containing, 
apparently, the revised and collected result of 
nine separate publications, viz., ‘‘ Destiny,” 
“ The Deluge,” “ Drama of a Life,” “ Vision of 
the Ancient Kings,” “ Italy,” in four parts, 
“Catiline,” “ Memnon,” “ Revelations of Life.” 
It appears that ‘‘ Man in Paradise,” the tenth 
and present lucubration, was one too many for 
Messrs. Chapman and Hall, or that the 
author thinks he has fairly patronized one 
publisher, and has begun a new nonad to be 


collected and revised hereafter as “ The other 
Poems and Plays of John Edmund,” &. 

“ Man in Paradise” (Longman)is a blank verse 
poem in six books, apparently a supplement 
to “ Paradise Lost.” Mr. Reade seems to think 
Lucifer has not been accurately reported, nay, 
many of his interviews with “the grand old 
gardener and his wife” wholly omitted from 
the proceedings. Still, however flattered by 
the space he fills in John Edmund's columns, 
even Lucifer himself must feel that what 
little part he was permitted to take in the 
discussions recorded by John Milton, repre- 
sented him as delivering himself in more 
archangelesque metre and grammar than 
this :— 

Formless wert thou, apportionate of space 

Which is the generative Air, sole fount 

And emanation of vitality, 

River-like flowing through forms infinite, 


“‘ Thou of the fire-mist wert germinate, 
Of water blended with ethereal air. 
I saw the particles whereof thou art 
Floating on void, pulsing through heavier forms ; 
Borne on, conjoined, and densing into Earth, 
Of thyself mightiest archetype, like thee, 
A mass of life from the Sun generate, 
Circling in narrowing sphere till merged again 
Into the fiery central whence ‘twas hurled.” 


To whom our Sire, as one upon whose eyes 
Breaks a vague light, perturbing more than gloom : 
“ Art thou a god who knowst, or seemst to know, 
All wisdom, save the sole, denying all, 

Maker, or will, or faculty, save thine ?” 
Confronting our great Ancestor, with brow 
Where sate concentred faculty disturbed 

By restlessly flashing purpose, answered him 
The Light-bearer : 


“ T am as other being, 
From the light insect yearning toward the star, 
To the mote buried in earth’s womb, a want, 
A hope, an aspiration, doubt, and fear, 
Even as thee. 


It appears to us Lucifer might as well have 
said “ Even as thou,” unless as be a part of 
speech governing the accusative; but if this 
be the case he should have continued his line, 
“Thou wouldst know all as me;” on the 
contrary, he procecds ;— 


Thou wouldst know all, as I; 
Creator be of the apparent birth 
Of forms thou seest, which is their change renewed, 
Whose slower change is seemingly motionless death, 
Feeding the roots of everlasting life. 
By the same law which is necessity, 
Thou wouldst create a god from thine own shape, 
What other couldst thou mould ? and give the Cloud 
Wants, human passions, and irfirmities, 
And this our craving toward a higher state, 
This prescience of fulfilment, still renewed 
Because ungratified, shall be the spring 
Of hope processed through races infinite.” 





| 
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If the Poems and Plays of John Edmund 
be all written in this style, we do not wonder 
that he sometimes gets a little tired of his 
exceedingly blank verse, and relieves himself 
by “ reproving despondency” now and then, 
as in the following specimen of “lyrical 
poems,” which, perhaps, should not be too 
severely scrutinized, as they evidently ‘“ sub- 
serve the higher end” of padding Man in 
Paradise to a competent bulk :— 


DESPONDENCY REPROVED. 


1. 
When I reflect on the departed years 
That have lapsed from me river-like, when I see 
Through the far vistas of clear memory, 
The vigorous green along youth’s banks that grew, 
Which the impress of mid-age mellowing sears, 
pee gre decadence it may not renew ; 
And, looki 
I feel 


Life's current flowing fainter from its source ; 
And when I mark my lessening hair recede, 
And lines of light that track its wavy course : 
And when I know my earnest brow is ploughed 
With furrowed toil too openly avowed, 
Conscious, alas! that I have midway passed 
Life’s read that verges slowly toward decline ; 
And when I see the goal of my high hope 
Unreached, far off, and gathering clouds o‘ercast 
The star that, lustreless, wanes o'er my ken, 
Verily by the road-side I could sit, 
“ Envying at this man’s reach, and that man’s scope,”* 
And feeling for this rude, rough life unfit, 

My wayward lot repine. 


Il. 

Yet I look round me, and see breathing men 
Happy, content to pass away unheard 
From this all unintelligible scene : 
To be again as they had never been ; 
As if to breathe, and satisfy nature's wants, 
Or grasp some petty aim awhile deferred, 
Were all for which the mighty bosom pants. 
What then am I? upon whose opening mind 
One Light broke shadowless : upon w ear 
Rang one commandment—" Thou art stationed here 
In Nature's temple to exist apart, 
To read her symbolled meanings with thy heart, 

. Till thou dost gather strength and will resigned, 
Looking on her: to study the deep spirit 
Of brother man, to image forth thine own. 

. Nor thou the Poet of familiar talk, 
The echo of the many: thou shalt walk 
The valley of the shadow of life alone : 
And thy thought-woven songs from thee be thrown 
Like leaves of Autumn, it may be, ere flown, 
Gathered by those deep bosoms that inherit 
Musing and passionate thought confessed from thine.” 
Never did Poet with his great life fail ; 
He is a prophet teaching from the shrine 
Of God-inspired poesy! his song 
Drawn from the past, foreshadowing things to come. 
Malevolent spleen, yea, hate, to him succumb, 
The unresisting: discords heard among 
Vibrating chords that o’er their tones prevail, 
Melted to echoes that the strain prolong.” 





* Shakespeare's Sonnets. 


John Edmund Reade does not appear to 
want any of the five average senses. Pro- 
bably the only very great and absurd mistake 
he has made in life, has been the fatally 
obstinate one of conceiving himself to be a 
poet, and continuing to hope against hope 
with reams on reams (in his own hand- 
writing) of the directest evidence to the con- 


He is a melancholy instance of industrious 
energetic mediocrity, persevering in Sisyphus- 
rollings of his life's ponderous stumbling 
block up the north side of * fortune’s crowning 
slope” with an amount of constancy, courage, 
and endurance which, if properly directed, 
might have founded him a fortune on tallow 
hides and iron, or even established his repu- 
tation as a conveyancer. 

To be a poet requires intensity of feeling, 
brilliancy of imagination, depth of thought, 
facility of expression, and a delicate ear for 
rhythm. When Mr. Reade had discovered 
by adequate experiment that he did not pos- 
sess the five senses of poetry, his five senses 
of prose should have warned him to devote his 
attention to some other trade where Minerva 
stood less unwilling in his way. 

From the oldest offender we pass to the 
newest doli capax, author of “ Pinocchi” 
(Parker). 

To parody Wordsworth’s lines :— 

Mere babes in rhyme 

Have from their elders caught the ill-used tone 

Prattling, “‘ We too are martyrs !” 

He thus begins a piece to Disappointment :— 
If t’were not for the God who rules this verse, 
Deeply and with a darkling mind I’d curse 
Thee disappointment—and thee trifling world ! 

Ye, when the sails of genius are close furled, 

Mourn the majestic ship that should have sailed 

With s triumphant from small craft, that railed 

Against his shapeliness and majesty. 

This young man is in such haste to be 
famous that he finds fault with the world for 
not having found him and crowned him, even 
before the appearance of his first anonymous 
volume. But, to proceed with Disappoint- 
ment, from a ship he shortly becomes a tree : 
from a tree a “ sweet flower by angel fingers 
crowned ;” then more particularly “‘a violet,” 
its purple wasted and its fragrance lost be- 
neath the mogs; then “a gem tost into the 
depths that see no cheering ray, the dead sea 
of Neglect;” then especially a pearl; then 
“a dew-beaded purple plum ;” then one of 
the “ greenwood's purfled songsters;” then 
“pure snow beneath the clotted heel of the 
clown ;” last of all, ‘a calm marble front,” at 
which “ children with faint fury aim a blow.” 
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Surely these shifting fragments of imagery 
are an exact’ counterpart of what Horace con- 
demns as the head and front of poetical de- 
linquency—velut egri somnia vane finguntur 
species; ut nee pes, nec caput uni reddatur 
forme. 

The author of Pinocchi is apparently some 
young “scion of aristocracy,’ ’ disporting him- 
self at leisure in “ Ausonian climes.” Amid 
much florid and sunshiny foreign scenery we 
have occasional glimpses of his “ baronial 
home : "— 

On the other side there was a pleasant park, 
Filled with old trees, and belts of fern waist-high ; 
There tripped the dainty troops of fallow deer 
To drink ; while fawns chased round and round the pond, 
And champions clashed their lofty branching antlers, 
Or belled. far off their love and their defiance. 
The pond has greedy nibbling fish in it:— 
There I stood, 
And joyed to land the crisp prey, silver mailed, 
With gasping gills, fine vermeil, dorsal spikes, 
Bouncing upon the lawn, ~ 

The church stands hard by, “like a sea- 
tower among green undulations of the graves.” 
He strays into the chancel towards evening, 
and takes a look at his ancestors in the family 
vault :— 

T entered in and found 
A sumptuous withdrawing-room of death, 
In scarlet, gold, and “ lead encased corruption :” 
Here sl>pt the Famity. Upon the pavement 
Lay tarnished balls of coronets, and rags 
Dry rotted from the gay and labelled boxes 
In which we hide dead men. As though in sport 
And hideous mockery the conjuror, 
Memento mori, here had played his tricks 
Of swift disgorgement and dismemberment 
And tossing of gold balls. 

It certainly appears to us that the “ swift 
disgorgement and dismemberment” of. the 
grim conjuror would have been better illus- 
trated by the intramural sepulture nuisance 
among the metropolitan poor, than the gold, 
scarlet, and lead-encased corruption of -care- 
fully preserved coronetted ancestry in a family 
vault; but the tarnished golden balls sug- 
gested conjuring, and a conjuror must have 
his boxes, 

The love poems, which usually form a con- 
spicuous part of literature in its teens, are, 
perhaps, the most genuine and vigorous fea- 
ture of these Italian pine-cones. Here isa 
snatch of one :— 

And when I press thy slender wrist, 
I'll match its beat, 


With the burn that tumbles, heather kissed, 
In circles fleet : 

And when my shadow’s in thine eyes 
And I gaze long, 

Blue lochs that sleep ‘neath Highland skies 
Shall round me throng : 


And watching that rare ruby-flush, 
Thy mouth’s sweet red ; 

Wild rowan berries, dark and lush, 
Swing o’er my head. 

Ah! when our lips together stole, 
Forced by some spell ; 

Death seemed a lie, and Time a mole— 
Earth cast her shell. 

And we seemed lifted by sweet fire 
To Eden loves, 

Clasped by invisible sweet choir 
Of pairing doves. 

I would not give a grey-muir's feather 
For other glow ; 

The honey of a mile of heather 
Clings to me now ! 

It will be easily seen that this young 
author, though he dashes off his sketches at 
random, perplexing his thoughts and images 
in the most reckless pro and con-fusion, has 
some flashes of promise and power. His 
park, deer, and fish, are skilfully touched, 
and even his nonsense verses shew a chaotic 
germ of poetic feeling. We recommend him 
to try again, if, as seems likely, he has no- 
thing better to do; and if, after taking about 
five and twenty times as much pains as he has 
done with these blottings and scratchings, he 
does not accomplish something five and 
twenty times better, we shall recommend him 
to subside on the management of his estates, 
and a preparation hereafter to enlighten his 
peers in Parliament. 

Our third and best poet on this occasion is 
Thomas Irwin, a new name to us, but not, we 
should argue from his work, so young a man. 
He is fluent, melodious, and fanciful, perhaps 
not-very powerful, but pleasant to read. He 
modestly entitles his little volume “ Versicles ” 
(Bosworth). The styleisacompromise between 
that of Tennyson and Moore, but there are no 
forced imitations of either in his pages. An 
imitator usually loves the faults of his paragon 
more than the beauties. Mr. Irwin is not 
without his despondency, like his brethren 
among the modern poets; but. unlike their 
whinings and growlings of mortified vanity, 
he breathes only a pensive musical sigh, the 
more touching because trembling between the 
playful and the plaintive mood. 

THE POOR POET TO HIS VERSES. 
A WINTER SONG. 


L 
Come to my fireside. Sing to me to night, 
Poor Verses, echoes of my vanished years ; 
Though all unknown to fame and fortune’s light, 
My heart still guards you with its smiles and tears. 
Old memories, though in jarring music sung, 
And rough to other ears, still sweet to mine ; 
Your voice recalls the days when I was young, 
And morning makes the dullest things divine. 
Sing, Verses, sing! the night is dark and cold; 
Sing, though your voices gain but little gold. 


See 
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1, 
Rise, Scenes of Banquet, flashing far and wide, 
Your chambers silvered from the fountain’s rain ! 
Pace proudly forward, Prince and beaming bride, 
And let the Minstrels sound their richest strain !— 
Alas! that feast, so fragrant and so prime, 
With meats and wines was coloured hue on hue, 
When one good dinner in the Lenten time 
Made me plethoric for a day or two: 
Sing by my fireside, as in of old, 
Poor Singing Children gain but little gold. 


Im. 
Come, Faery fancies, breathing of the moon, 
Dance, little Elves, through your enchanted bowers ! 
In some dim garret rose the airy tune 
That timed your tiny footsteps o’er the flowers. 
Soar, daring Songs of Liberty and Right, 
Let Tyrants tremble !—but, awhile be still, 
For in the landlady’s sour face to-ni 
The rent seemed scrawled as blank as in her bill : 
Sing by my ear—but be not loud or bold— 
Poor Singing Children gain but little gold. 
Iv. 
trains of Passion, from the twilight land, 
“where Lo Lovers a along the glimmering stream, 
Aad whisper low, and the parting hand, 


ae Prores by my hearth—+¢ha¢ tale is old, 
Poor Singing Children gain bat little gold. 


v. 


Dear lonely offspring of a lonely heart, 


| Singing Children gain but little gold. 


vi. 
es, we have wandered heart by heart, unseen, 
Round foreign shvures, and through the ocean's blast, 

Far from the memoried Isle whose fields of green 
Sleep in the spectral stillness of the past : 

Oft, oft, when far away, I’ve looked through tears 
Into the dying light that o’er them shone : 
Where all I loved amid the happier years, 

Where all save you who sing of them are 
Sing, Memories, sing—the heart that can behold 
Heaven in the sunset little heeds its gold. 


How light, airy, and artistic, is the Song of 
Motley :— 


ARTISTS’ SONG OF MOTLEY. 


4 


lL. 
GeEntraL comrades, tried and true, 
Why do you pace the crowded way 
In motley humour ote pom to day? 
Genial comrades, * 
Many of settled and aaecndes hue 
Hurry to fortune—why not you? 


11. 
Give us the motley’s coat alone, 
Cheaply purchased, careless worn, 
Easily patched, if soiled or torn. 
Yes, give us the motley’s coat alone, 
gaily under the sun, 
With twenty colours for custom’s one. 


Give us the genial, motley mind, 
Mirroring all that meets its glass, 
Prince and peasant, lad and lass, 
Give us the genial, motley mind, 
That spies the light where others are blind, , 
That bites the pippin through core and rind. 


Long have we left the worldly war 
Of glossed convention’s casts and creeds : 
Our hearts are all our title deeds. 
Yes, we have left their worldly war 
To live with the youth of the world afar, 
In green woods under the dawning star. 


x. 
Truth is eternal, life decays ; 
Above the cloudy wrecks of time 
Beacon the radiant souls sublime ; 
Art is eternal, life decays, 
And purest ever the soul whose rays 
Turn to the world of distant days. 
In a graver strain is this portrait of Swift : 
XXXIV. 
His spirit lives within his page : 
Dissective subtlety of 
Keen Truth, to make the merriest 
Fierce wit, that brightens but to burn, 
Are there; and cold, ironic rage, 
Withering a world it views askance. 
XXXV. 
What, Sane ee ve reece tae, 
An alien patriot he be 
Whose combat clanged for Ireland’s t, 
In reason half, if half in spite, ne 
Still shall we hang his mighty brand 
In Freedom’s sombre armoury. 


His griefs are touched with a chaste, tender 
resignation, which is ten times more sym- 
pathetic to the human heart than the most 
uncomfortably natural ravings of the most 
genuine despair. A single stanza of a pretty 
little poem to one departed, will show the 
spirit and tone of his laments :— 

I sit at eve within the curtains fold, 
Where shone thy gentle face in the full moon 
So many an eve, and sing some antique tune 
We sung together oftentimes of old: 
In that dear nook the lonely moon-beams fall, 
And touch thy empty chair with mournful light; 
Thy picture gazes on me from the wall ; 
I hear thy footsteps in old rooms at night. 


His songs are sparkling and full of verve. 
We will conclude our quotations with this 
stanza from the Artist's Song of Vive la 
Boheme :— 


Our mansions, they are baseless yet, 
The sunny fields our only pew, 
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A faithful dog our household pet, 
Our “ public” but a friend or two; 
Yet poverty has many modes 
Of doubling such sweet charms as come: 
We've rambles o'er the pleasant roads, 
We've moonlight songs returning home— 
When we grow great 
In carriage state 
We yet may roll in gouty worth ; 
Till then we follow, 
Like the swallow, 
Summer and sunshine round the earth, 


If Mr. Irwin be under five-and-twenty he 
is a young poet of great promise, though his 
blank verse pieces show weakness only ex- 
cusable to youth. If he be a middle-aged 
man his metier is song writing. He should 
learn to compose his own airs for himself, if 
he does not already, and ought to have great 
success ; for a new song is by no means so 
unprofitable an article as an old one, and very 
scarce are the performers who can write as 
good songs as he can. 

The two remaining authors to be dis- 
posed of are Mrs. Ogilvy (Bosworth), and 
Mr. Thomas Leigh (Smith and Elder), a 
pair of well-educated, sensible persons, who 
have seriously set themselves to write verses. 
As usual in such cases, the subjects on 
which they feel most deeply are those in 
which their efforts make the nearest approach 
to poetry. The lady's maternal feelings are 
prettily expressed :-— 


THE CHILD'S DEPARTURE FROM INDIA. 


What followest thou adown the stream, 
O woman pale and sunken-eyed, 
Abstracted in a hideous dream 
The hurrying floods beside ? 
O’er pool and shoal the punctual tide 
Is ebbing duly to the main, 
So ebbs upon thy heart again 
Its current of maternal pride. 


What seest thou? my sight is keen, 
Yet dimly can its search descry 
Far drifting on the waters green 
One slender mast and high, 
One quivering sail whose orange dye 
Like tropic mangoe-bird doth show, 
For it has caught the sunset glow 
That flames athwart the Western sky. 


Return, O mother, to thy home, 
Tread in its silent halls once more : 
No little pattering feet shall come 
Across its matted floor : 
The silken purdahs of the door. 
No tiny hand shall brush aside ; 
His loving lips at morning-tide 
Shall kiss thee from thy sleep no more. 


And again, in— 
A FAMILY PICTURE. 


Her cottage is a noisy place, 

Where healthy children romping play, 
Now shouting in a mimic chase, 

Now shrieking in a short-lived fray: « 


Their cup of life runs o’er its brim, 

It froths and foams from morn to night, 
They are as fish who happiest swim 

When most the waves are lashed to white. 
At evening they come laughing in, 

And cluster round their father’s chair, 
The eldest with her waxen skin, 

Her slender shape and yellow hair, 
Her eager eyes that wondering scan 

The narrow world within her reach, 
Her thoughts that brood on God and man 

And overflow in artless speech, 


Few thoughts hath he, the next in age, 
A winsome wight, a gleeful boy, 
He never asks a question sage, 
His large blue eyes are round with joy ; 
So fearless, frank, and debonair, 
So trustful of his bright to-day, 
He spreads a sunshine on the air, 
And strangers stop him on the way. 


Next, twinkles in a shining head, 
Crowned with a classic Roman name 
On parted tresses burnished red, 
Like sunset slanting into flame. 
Imperious as that name befits, 
Yet tender in her wildest ways, 
And fashioning her baby wits 
To many a soft Ausonian phrase. 


Last closing this domestic row 
The newly born, a tiny mite, 
Whose soul, like lichens under snow, 
Grows unperceived by human sight. 
He liveth but for food and sleep, 
An inarticulate atom, we 
Know not what ray may pierce the deep 
Of his unfathomed entity. 


Lo, these are all that in the flesh 

Are present entering at the door, 
But to the mother’s eye afresh 

Her first-born riseth with the four. 
A spirit form, that year by year 

Takes new proportions e’en as they, 
That duly foremost will appear, 

And as her birthright lead the way. 
She dwarfs them by her elder height, 

She dims them by her angel smile, 
They are of clay and she of light, 

No passion-storms her brow defile. 


When strangers greet the mother proud 
Of children four, she inly sighs, 

“ There was one fairer in her shroud, 
Yea, now is fairer in the skies.” 


We regret that Mrs. Ogilvy has not confined 
herself to such subjects. There are long- 
winded ballads, politics, and philosophy— 
showing her to be a clever and energetic 
woman, who has seen a great deal of the world 
—but not quite satisfactory as poetry. Here 
is an enchantillon, entitled “ Dreamers,” which 
begins thus :-— 

Some minds there are that cannot wholly rest, 
That cannot cease from working, as the sun 
Leaves not off shining in the crimson West 
Till Orient lands their morning have begun. 
So when the darkness drops upon their sense 
Life is in them as active as in him, 
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The wild dream-regions lift their countenance 
On the relaxed and sleep-quiescent limb. 

These have no break in time, no soundless hush, 
No windless calm like tropic seas aglaze, 

From wakeful beings’ vehement cares they rush 
To find their nights as stormy as their days. 


And continues through thirty stanzas that 
remind us of the ‘ annus mirabilis.’ 

Out of Mr. Thomas Leigh's “ Garlands of 
Verse,” we shall simply extract what seem to 
be one of his worst and one of his best son- 
nets (leaving the public to decide which is 
which), and a meditative piece on Kensington 
Gardens :— 


COMFORT IN FAILURE, 


I train myself, so that, if I fall short 

Of winning audience for the songs I sing. 

I may be happy in the heavenly court 

Within the ranks of that entranced ring, 

Who without envy hear the mightier chiefs 

Of song dilate in song, till listening 

Becomes too blest—one of the chasten’d griefs, 

That cloudlike o’er that sky will surely wing. 
We, who have fought and fail’d, but from defeat 

Wrung pity, and some meed of honour won, 

Shall find our rest about the glorious seat, 

That thrones some better warrior, who hath done 

The deed we did not, yet can feel with us— 

As we can feel why he hath triumph’d thus. 


THE WHITE CROCUS. 


An alabaster lamp of purest grain, 

Holding a purer flame, more bright than warm ; 
A marble vase, like to a marble form 

That doth a principle of life contain, 

Although it move not, as the fire doth reign 

In this, yet burn not; a sky-offer'd cup 

Of rock, snow-clad, that holdeth ever up 

Wine of volcanic blaze for stars to drain ; 

The throat of Sappho, in a silver fence 
Shrining a voice of golden eloquence ; 
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A maiden, innocent as dew of morn, 

With soul of deepest love and worship blest ; i 
The Holy Virgin holding in her breast 

The Saviour of the world, the God unborn. 


KENSINGTON GARDENS. 

A garden old, yet fresh and fair, 

Amid the town’s wide ice and snow ; 
Mountains of houses frowning there, 

Torrents of streets just heard to flow: 
Dear Nature present, yet not far 

The sharers of her Father’s love ; 
No exile in a faultless star, 

Our planet’s sympathies above : 
Quiet near noise, yet so allied 

As to see goodness in each other ; 
Peace kissing war,—yea, side by side, 

Meek sister honouring strong brother. 
This is no flight from face of man, 

No hermit’s selfish solitude, 
No shrinking from the common ban,— 

But temperance from daily food ; 
Withdrawal from the working place, 

Where for six days our lot is cast, 
That we may better run our race, 

After no superstitious fast, 
But wise repose at such a distance, 

As may give rest, yet keep awake 
Right consciousness of the existence 

Of others with an equal stake. 


We think these will be sufficient to show 
that Mr. Leigh has sufficient command of 
versification to write average common sense 
remarks, even in the cramped elbow-room of 
a sonnet; and that when he diverges into the 
metaphorical and sublime he makes a deplor- 
able mess of it. It is a bold man who would 
write stanzas on Kensington Gardens at all, 
and a bolder who would publish them, if they 
proved no less common-place than such a 
subject seemed to promise. 





Sinai and Palestine, in connexion with their history, By ArTuur Penruyn Srantey, M.A., 


Canon of Canterbury. With Maps and Plans, 


We were lately present at a meeting of an 
Association which, if it fulfilled the promise 
of its name, ought to do much for the eluci- 
dation of the Archeology of Palestine— 
when an account was given by an emissary 
of the Society of his recent Journey through 
the Holy Land, a journey undertaken with 
the express intention of exploring spots out 
of the usual line of travel, or containing some 
special objects of interest. Such a spot is 
Mount Ebal ; it has been rarely ascended, and 
its top is, moreover, said to be covered by the 
remains of large and important structures. 
To Mount Ebal accordingly our traveller had 
bent his way, and as he had enjoyed peculiar 


Murray. 


opportunities for observation, in a powerful 
escort and abundant leisure, some information 
was fairly to be looked for on the subject. 
All, however, that he had to impart was, that 
there were “extensive ruins,” “many, many 
stones,” “I should say the foundations of 
great buildings ;” but whether these many 
stones were plain or moulded, nay, even hewn 
or rough; whether joined by cement of any 
description, or in what order or plan of foun- 
dations they were dispersed, were questions 
which had evidently not occurred to this ar- 
chological explorer, and which no examina- 
tion on the part of the members of the Society 
could elicit, His reply to all queries was 
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eertainly not “non mi ricordo,” but it was 
still more unhappy—“ I did not notice.” 
Unfortunately, this provoking want of ob- 
servation, or power to observe, for we suspect 
that that is the real secret—the dictum of Mr. 
Carlyle being true in this as in other things, 
that the eye only sees what it brings with it 
the power of seeing—this provoking lack of 
observation, characterises more or less the 
great majority of travellers to the Holy Land. 
Of scholarship and literary power of the first 
order there is no want; but of knowledge of 
archeology—of the power to read the chro- 
nology of art and architecture in its remains; 
of natural science—botany, geology; of all 
these there is a sad deficiency. Generally 
speaking, the attention of travellers has been 
given to the religious side of the country ; 
they have been caught by the customs of the 
inhabitants, and by the vivid illustration of the 
records of the Bible thereby afforded, or by 
a fancied correspondence between the state 
of many of the cities of Palestine and the 
denunciations of the prophets; and while 
occupied in recording these, another set of 
facts which, though not bearing so directly on 
the elucidation of the sacred records, are yet 
indirectly of equal—in many cases of greater 
—importance, has been almost entirely neg- 
lected. Open the books published in England 
on this subject within the last half century, 
and five out of six will be found to contain 
the same accounts of the corn mills of Naza- 
reth, with their two grinders, and of the noc- 
turnal marriage processions, or of the desolate 
state of Tyre and Sidon, Chorazin and 
Bethsaida, as compared with the passages in 
the Old or New Testaments referring to them. 
On the other hand we look in vain for any 
exact statements as to the geology, botany, or 
natural history of the country; for any accu- 
rate maps, or for information as to the age or 
detailed features of the innumerable remains 
of ancient structures which strew the face of 
the country, and to which it owes its emphatic 
title of the Land of Ruins. Considering the pro- 
gress which even the clergy have made in the 
last thirty years in the knowledge of archeology, 
in the power of deciphering the records exist- 
ing in the mouldings and forms, nay in the 
modes of chiselling, of the various styles of 
architecture, it is remarkable that so little ap- 
plication of this new science should yet have 
been made to the ruins of Palestine. Even 
in the excellent work before us—the work of 
one of our first scholars and literary men— 
we find such passages as the following : “The 
spot,” possibly of Elijah’s sacrifice on Carmel, 
“is marked by the ruin of a square stone 
building . . . an oblong quadrangular build- 
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ing, of which the great door and both side 
walls are still partially standing . . . which 
might be of any age . . . the large hewn stones 
suggesting an older date than the Crusades ” 
(p. 347, note). So also in entering Judea from 
the south, we read that “signs of ancient 
habitations appeared in the ruins of forts, and 
remains which might have been either Canaanitish 
temples or Christian Churches, on the hill-sides.” 
Had Mr. Stanley’s fine powers of observa- 
tion and of criticism been directed only in a 
small degree to the study of archwology, he 
might have afforded us some interesting in- 
formation on the real date of these buildings, 
while he would at any rate have been saved 
from publishing a statement which is about 
equivalent to saying that a fragment of latin 
might be from the pen of Livy or of William 
of Malmesbury. 

So, too, in the late publication of Mr. 
Porter’s—‘“Five Years in Damascus,” we find 
such sentences as the following in almost 
every page: “ The shattered fragments of a 
small village, whose remote antiquity is proved 
by the sepulchres and sarcophagi in the rocks 
around.” ... “around the altars are foun- 
dations of large stones, apparently of remote 
antiquity” —instances of vague and unscientific 
reporting, which if not so deplorable as those 
just quoted, are peculiarly unsuitable in a 
writer who announces to the world, that his 
“ object is not so much to amuse as to instruct,” 
and who boasts, with reason, of his having 
had “opportunities of minutely examining 
the topography and antiquities of ancient 
sites, such as are enjoyed by few travellers!” * 
These gentlemen forget that architecture is lite- 
rature; that its records can be read by the 
practised eye with as much ease and certainty 
as those of books, and that in the case of 
nations whose literature proper has been lost, 
or for whom it never existed, architecture is 
our chief means of tracing historical connex- 





* We are not now reviewing Mr. Porter’s book; but we 
cannot help recording here our Copennens at the want 
of anything like strict and minute description, which is se 
painfully evident throughout it. Let any one examine his 
account of Damascus or of the ruined cities of the Hauran 
and of the Lejah (see especially the description of the 
“ small building of very singular design,” vol. ii. pp. 56, 57:, 
and they will see how tantalizingly indefinite are all his 
statements. He goes round and round his subject without 
ever touching it. This is the more provoking, because the 
opportunities which he had for observation probably surpassed 

ose ever enjoyed before. Nor is this all: there are literal 
inaccuracies of the most obvious kind, repeated too persis- 
tently to be mere printer’s accidents. Such blunders as 
Dionysius for Dionysus (v. ii., pp 80, 166, &c.), “ Pentinger 
Tables ” for Peutinger (ii., p- 112 and passim), Auronitis for 
Auranitis (ii., pp. 1 and 262, note), are really unpardonable 
in a book of such pretensions. These, at least, may be cor- 
rected in a Second Edition. 
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ions—a means too precious to be treated in 
this vague and slip-slop manner. 


But valuable as is the study of archeology, 
and interesting as its application to the re- 
mains of the Holy Land would undoubtedly 
prove, there are other researches of equal value, 
and furnishing results equally important for 
the confirmation of Holy Scripture and the 
intelligent comprehension of its records, and 
requiring no less than archeology, patience in 
searching for facts, and care in discriminating 
between them when found. One of these 
branches of research, which may be called 
“ Historical Geography,” has been chosen in 
the case of the book now before us. 

Its object is stated in the following passages 
of the Preface :— 

Much has been written, and still remains to be written, 
both on the History and the Geography of the Chosen 
People. But there have been peor A few attempts to 
illustrate the relation in which each stands to the other. To 
bring the recollections of my own journey to bear on this 
question,—to point out how much or how little the Bible 
gains by being seen, so to speak, through the eyes of the 
onetr & the country by being seen through the eyes of 
the Bible,—to exhibit the effect of the “ Holy Land” on 
the course of “the Holy History,”—seemed to be a task not 
hitherto fully accomplished. 

Even in its natural the topography of Sinai and of 
Palestine has features which would of themselves rivet our 
attention ; and on these, as the basis of all further inquiry, 
and as compared with similar features of other parts of the 
world, I have dwelt at some length. But to this singular 
conformation we have to add the fact that it has been the 
scene of the most important events in the history of mankind ; 
and not only so, but that the very fact of this local connec- 
tion has occasioned a reflux of interest, another s of 
history, which intermi itself with the scenes of the 
older events, thus producing a tissue of local associations un- 
rivalled in its length and complexity. Greece and Italy have 
geographical charms of a high order. But they have never 
provoked a Crusade ; and, however bitter may have been 
the disputes of antiquaries about the Acropolis of Athens or 
the Forum of Rome, they have never, as at Bethlehem and 
Jerusalem, become matters of religious controversy —grounds 
for interpreting old ecies or producing new ones— 
cases for missions of di tists, or for the war of civilised 
nations. 


There is one document in the Hebrew Scriptures to which 
probably no parallel exists in the topographical records of 
any other ancient nation, In the Book of Joshua we have 
what may without offence be termed the Domesday Book of 
the conquest of Canaan. Ten chapters of that book are 
devoted to a description of the country, in which not only 
are its general features and boundaries carefully laid down, 
but the names and situations of its towns and villages enu- 
merated with a precision of geographical terms which invites 
and almust compels a minute investigation. The numerous 
allusions in the Prophetical writings supply what in other 
countries would be furnished by the illustrations of poets and 
orators. The topographical indications of the New Testa- 
ment, it is true, are exceedingly slight ; and if it were not 
for the occurrence of the same names in the Old Testament 
or rae ony it would often be impossible to identify them. 
But what the New Testament loses by the rarity of its 
allusions, it gains in their vividness; and, moreover, its 
general history is connected with the phy of the scenes 
on which it was enacted, by a link arising directly from the 
nature of the Christian religion itself. That activity and 
practical energy, which is its chief outward characteristic, 


turns its earliest records into a perpetual narrative of journey- 
ings to and fro, by lake and mountain, over sea and land, 
that belongs to the history of no other creed. . . . 

. . « Facts, it is said, are stubborn, and geographical facts 
happily the most stubborn of all. We cannot wrest them to 
meet our views ; but neither can we refuse the conclusions 
they force upon us. It is by more than a figure of speech 
that natural scenes are said to have “ witnessed” the events 
which occurred in their presence. They are “ witnesses” 
which remain when the testimony of men and books has 
perished. They can be cross-examined with the alleged 
facts and narratives. If they cannot tell the whole truth, 
at any rate, so far as they have any voice at all, they tell 
nothing but the truth. Ifa partial advocate like Volney on 
one side, or Keith on the other, has extorted from them a 
reluctant or partial testimony, they still remain to be exa- 
mined again and again by each succeeding traveller ; cor- 
recting, elucidating, developing the successive depositions 
which they have made from age to age. 


Unlike the learned Reland, who wrote his 
accurate and exhaustive “ Palestina” without 
stirring from his study in Utrecht, Mr. Stan- 
ley’s examination of the geography of the 
Holy Land was made on the spot, under cir- 
cumstances detailed in his Preface. Nor did 
he merely make notes of what he saw, to be 
afterwards worked up into a book. He ap- 
pears to have recorded his experiences at great 
length and with minute detail, in the shape of 
letters to friends in England. Wherever there 
was a peculiar value in the impressions of the 
moment, as, for instance, in the wonders of 
the Desert, at the first entry to Jerusalem, or 
the view from the heights of the Hermon range, 
then the letters themselves as written on the 
spot are inserted, and it is not too much to 
say that they form some of the most lively and 
interesting passages in the volume, and as 
such we shall draw attention to some of them 
hereafter. The Introduction consists entirely 
of these letters, written during the voyage up 
the Nile: they are interesting, as presenting 
those well-worn scenes under a new point of 
view ; and while they are as brilliant and as 
picturesque as those of Miss Martineau, they 
are happily wanting in those disquisitions 
which form so serious a set-off to the interest 
and the success of the narrative portions of her 
travels. 

Some of tke remarks in these letters strike 
us as being singularly happy. Thus, at He- 
liopolis, he is describing one of the vestiges 
of the “ great Temple of the Sun, the high 
priest of which was father-in-law of Joseph, 
and in later time teacher of Moses:”"— 

Rising wild amidst garden shrubs is the solitary obelisk 
which stood in front of the temple, then in company with 
another, whose base alone now remains. This is the first 
obelisk I have seen standing in its proper place, and there it 
has stood for nearly four thousand years. It is the oldest 
known in Egypt, and therefore in the world,—the father of 
all that have arisen since. It was raised about a century 
before the coming of Joseph; it has looked down on his 


marriage with Asenath ; it has seen the growth of Moses; it 
is mentioned by Herodotus; Plato sate under its shadow : 
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of all the obelisks which sprang up around it, it alone has 
kept its first position. One by one, it has seen its sons and 
brothers depart to great destinies elsewhere. From these 
gardens came the obelisks of the Lateran, of the Vatican, 
and of the Porta del Popolo ; and this venerable pillar (for 
so it looks from a distance) is now almost the only landmark 
of the great seat of the wisdom of Egypt. 


Again, at Thebes :— 


And when from the statue you descend to the palace, the 
same impression is kept up. It is the earliest instance of 
the enshrinement in Art of the historical glories of a nation, 
such as Versailles. Everywhere the King is conquering, 
worshipping, ruling. The Palace is the Temple—the King 
is Priest. But everywhere the same colossal proportions are 

rved. He and his horses are ten times the size of the 
rest of the army. Alike in battle and in worship, he is of 
the same stature as the gods themselves. Every distinction, 
except of degree, between divinity and royalty, is entirely 
levelled, and the royal majesty is always represented by 
making the King, not like Saul or Agamemnon, from the 
head and shoulders, but from the foot and ankle upwards, 
higher than the rest of the people. 

It carries one back to the days “ when there were giants 
on the earth.” It shows how the King, in that first mo- 
narchy, was the visible God upon earth, The only thing 
like it that has since been seen is the deification of the 
Roman emperors. No pure Monotheism could for a moment 
have been compatible with such an intense exaltation of the 
conquering King. “I am Pharaoh:” “By the life of 
Pharaoh ;” “Say unto Pharach, Whom art thou like in thy 

tness !’—all these expressions seem to acquire new life 
the sight of this monster statue. 


Take, too, the following on the “ Anglican- 
isms ” of Phils :— 

The whole Temple is so modern, that it no way illustrates 
except so far as it copies them, the feelings of the religion of 
the old Egyptians... . . But in this very fact there is a 

iar interest. It is the fullest specimen of the resvoration 
of the old Egyptian worship by the Ptolemies, and of an 
attempt, like ours, in Gothic architecture, to revive a style 
and forms which had belonged to ages far away. The 
Ptolemies here, as in many other places, were trying “to 
throw themselves” into Egyptian worship, following in the 
steps of Alexander, “ the son of Ammon.” In many ways 
this appears. First, there is much for show without real 
use—one t side chapel, perhaps the finest of the group, 
built for the sake of its terrace towards the river—the main 
entrance to the Temple being in fact no entrance at all. 
Then there is the want of symmetry which always more or 
less distinguishes the Egyptian architecture, but is here car- 
Tied to a ridiculous excess. No perspective is carried con- 
sistently through: the sides of the same courts are of differ- 
ent styles ; no one gateway is in the same line with another. 
lastly, there is the curious sight of sculptures, contemporary 
with the finest works of Greek Art, and carved under 
Grecian kings, as rude and coarse as those under the earliest 
Pharaohs, to be “in keeping” with E ian architecture, 
and to “ preserve the ancient type,” like the medieval figures 
in — windows and the illegible inscriptions round the 
arches of some modern English churches. And not only are 
the forms but the subjects imitated, long after all meaning 
had away, and this not only in » religious figures 
of Isis and the gods. There is something ludicrously gro- 
tesque in colossal bas-reliefs of kings seizing innumerable 
captives by the hair of their head, as in the ancient sculp- 
tures of Rameses—kings who reigned at a time when all 
conquests had ceased, and who had, perhaps, never stirred 
out of the palaces and libraries of Alexandria. 


The Introduction, however, touches but 
occasionally on the connexion between the 
scenes of the Nile and the history of the 
“house of Jacob,” who there dwelt “ amongst 
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strange people,” and we will hasten from it to 
the body of the work itself. 

Chapter I. deals with the Peninsula of 
Sinai, the Red Sea, and the route leading 
from the Peninsula through the south of 
Judea to Jerusalem. It is divided into two 
parts, of which the second consists almost 
entirely of extracts from letters and diaries 
written on the journey, interspersed with short 
essays on some of the geographical points 
raised. The first part is an elaborate descrip- 
tion of the conformation and physical aspect 
of the Peninsula—its mountains, its sandy 
tracts, its windings and its vegetation, with 
their grandeur, their silence, their strangeness, 
and their wondrous colours ; after which the 
present aspect of the Desert and of its Bedouin 
inhabitants are made to yield striking illus- 
trations of the passage of the Children of 
Israel. We then pass from an examination 
of the Arab, Greek, and early Christians’ 
traditions of the history, and of the names 
fastened on the various features of the country, 
to the route of the Israelites, in the course 
of which the vewxata questio of the identity of 
Serbal, or Gebel Mousa, as Sinai is sifted. An 
account full of interest follows of the tradi- 
tional localities—the rock of Moses, the Head 
of the Calf, the Cave of Elijah, closing with 
a remarkable description of the Convent of 
St. Catherine. This last is so well done, and 
in its mixture of picturesque description, re- 
flection, and historical reminiscence, is so 
characteristic of the Author, that we quote a 
large portion of it :— 

Those who have seen the Grand Chartreuse in the Alps of 
Dauphiny, know the shock by the sight of that 
vast edifice in the midst of its mountain desert—the long, 
irregular pile, of the Parisian architecture of the fifteenth 
century, the one habitation of the upland wilderness of which 
it is the centre. It is this feeling, raised to its highest pitch. 
which is roused, on finding in the heart of the Desert of 
Sinai the stately Convent of St. Catherine, with its massive 
walls, its gorgeous church hung with banners, its galleries of 
chapels, of cells, and of guest-chambers, its library of pre- 
cious manuscripts, the sound of its rude cymbals calling to 
prayer, and c by the echoes into music as it rolls 
through the desert valley, the double standard of the Lamb 
and Cross floating high upon its topmost towers. And this 
contrast is heightened still more by the fact, that, unlike 
most monastic retreats, its inhabitants and its associations 
are not indigenous, but wholly foreign, to the soil where 
they have struck root. The monks of the Grande Char- 
treuse, however secluded from the world, are stil] Frenchmen ; 
the monks of Subiaco are still Italians. But the monks of 
Sinai are not Arabs but Greeks. There in the midst of the 
Desert, the very focus of the pure Semitic race, the traveller 
hears once again the accents of the Greek tongue; meets 
the natives of Thessalonica and of Samos; sees-in the gar- 
dens the produce, not of the Desert or of Egypt, but of the 
isles of Greece; not the tamarisk, or the palm, or the acacia, 
but the olive, the almond tree, the apple tree, the poplar, and 
the cypress of Attica and Corcyra. And as their present 
state so also their past origin, is alike strange to its local 
habitation. No Arab or Egyptian or Syrian patriarch erected 
that massive pile; no pilgrim princess, no ascetic King: a 
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Byzantine Emperor, the most worldly of his race, the great 
legislator Justinian, was its founder. The fame of his archi- 
tectural magnificence, which has left its monuments in the 
most splendid churches of Constantinople and Ravenna, had 
even to the hermits of Mount Sinai; and they, 
“ when they heard that he delighted to build churches and 
found convents, made a journey to him, and complained how 
the wandering sons of Ishmael were wont to attack them 
suddenly, eat up their provisions, desolate the place, enter 
the cells, and carry off everything—how they also broke 
into the church and devoured even the holy wafers.” To 
build for them as they desired a convent which should be to 
them a stronghold, was a union of policy and religion which 
exactly suited the jous Emperor. Petra was just lost, 
and there was now no point of defence against the Arabian 
tribes, on the whole route between Jerusalem and Memphis. 
Such a point might be furnished by the proposed fortress of 
Sinai ; and as the old Pharaonicand even Ptolemaic kings of 
Exypt had defended their frontier against the tribes of the 
Desert by fortified temples, so the Byzantine Emperor deter- 
mined to secure a safe transit through the Desert by a forti- 
fied convent. A tower ascribed to Helena furnished the 
nucleus. It stood by the traditional sites of the Well of 
Jethro and the Burning Bush, a retreat for the hermits when 
in former times they had been hard pressed by their Bedouin 
neighbours. It still remains, the residence of the Archbisho: 
of Sinai, if that term may be applied to an abode in which 
te dignitary is never resident ; the very gate through 
which he should enter having been walled up since 1722, to 
avoid the enormous outlay for the Arab tribes, who, if it 
were open for his reception, have an inalienable right to be 
supported for six months at the expense of the convent. 
Round about this tower, like a little town, extend in every 
direction, the buildings of the convent, now indeed nearly 
deserted, but still by their number indicating the former 
greatness of the » When each of the thirty-six chapels 
was devoted to worship of a separate sect. Athwart 
the whole stretches the long roof of the church ; within 
which, amidst the barbaric splendour of the Greek ritual, 
nay le treganes ie Shame the be itals of the 
columns—probably the latest imitation of the old Egyptian 
architecture; and high in the apse behind the altar—too 
high and too obscure to recognise their features or lineaments 
distinetly—the two medallions of Justinian and Theodora, 
fees with the exception of those in St. Vitalis, at 
venna, the only existing likenesses of those two great 
and wicked sovereigns ; than whom perhaps few could be 
named who had broken more completely every one of the 
laws which had given to Sinai its eternal sacredness. . . . 
As centuries ve rolled on, even the Convent of Sinai 
has not escaped their influence. The many cells which for- 
merly peopled the mountains have long been vacant. The 
episcopal city of Paran, perhaps in consequence of the rise 
of the foundation of Justinian, has perished almost without 
a history. The nunnery of St, Episteme has vanished ; the 
convent of the good hysicians Cosmo and Damian, the 
hermitage of St. Onufrius, the convent of the Forty Mar- 
tyrs—tinged with a certain interest from the famous churches 
of the same name, derived from them, in the Forum of Rome, 
on the Janiculan Hill, and on the Lateran — are all in ruins; 
and the great fortress of St. Catherine probably owes its 
oes ny to its — “ — than to any other single 
cause. Yet it is a t t of sin, » one might add of 
melancholy, interest, that amidst all” these anion the 
Convent of Mount Sinai is still the one seat of European 
and of Christian civilisation and worship, not only in the 
whole Peninsula of Sinai, but in the whole country of 
Arabia. Still, or at least till within a very few years, it has 
retained a hold, if not on the reason or the affections, at 
least on the superstition of the Bedouins, beyond what is 
exercised by any other influence. Burckhardt and, after 
him, Robinson, relate with pathetic simplicity the deep con- 
vietion with which these wild children of the Desert believe 
that the monks command or withhold the rain from heaven, 
on which the whole sustenance of the Peninsula depends. 
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It is not for us to judge the difficulties of their situation, 
the poverty and ignorance of the monks, the untameable 
barbarism of the Arabs. Yet looking from an external 
point of view at the singular advantages enjoyed by the 
convent, it is hard to recall another institution, with such 
opportunities so signally wasted. It isa colony of Christian 
pastors planted amongst heathens, who wait on them for 
their daily bread and for their rain from heaven, and hardly 
a spark of civilisation, or of Christianity, so far as history 
records, has been imparted to a single tribe or family in that 
wide wilderness. It is a colony of Greeks, of Europeans, 
of ecclesiastics, in one of the most interesting and the most 
sacred regions of the earth, and hardly a fact, from the time 
of their first foundation to the present time, has been con- 
tributed by them to the geography, the geology, or the his- 
tory of a country, which in all its aspects has been submitted 
to their investigation for thirteen centuries. 

The following passage on the illustration of 
the ancient records afforded by the customs 
of the present Children of the Desert is also 
highly interesting, and it is no small tribute 
to Mr. Stanley's artistic power, that he has 
been able to present with new life a subject so 
trite as this :— 


The relation of the Desert to its modern inhabitants is 
still illustrative of its ancient history. The general name by 
which the Hebrews called “ the wilderness,” including always 
that of Sinai, was “the pasture.” Bare as the surface of 
the Desert is, yet the thin clothing of vegetation, which is 
seldom entirely withdrawn, especially the aromatic shrubs 
on the high hill-sides, furnish sufficient sustenance for the 
herds of the six thousand Bedouins who constitute the pre- 
sent population of the Peninsula. 


“ Along the mountain ledges green, 
The scatter’d sheep at will may glean 
The Desert’s spicy stores.” 


So were they seen following the daughters or the shepherd- 
slaves of Jethro. So may they be seen climbing the rocks, 
or gathered round the pools and springs of the valleys, under 
the charge of the black-veiled Bedouin women of the present 
day. And in the Tiyaéha, Towéra, or Alouin tribes, with 
their chiefs and followers, their dress, and manners, and 
habitations, we probably see the likeness of the Midianites, 
the Amalekites, and the Israelites themselves in this their 
earliest of existence. The long straight lines of black 
tents which cluster round the Desert springs, present to us on 
a small scale the image of the vast encampment gathered 
round the one Sacred Tent which, with its coverings of dyed 
skins, stood conspicuous in the midst, and which recalled the 
— of their nomadic life long after their settlement in 

alestine. The deserted villages—marked by rude enclosures 
of stone—are doubtless such as those to which the Hebrew 
wanderers gave the name of “ Hazeroth,” and which after- 
wards furnished the type of the primitive sanctuary at 
Shiloh, The rude burial- ds, with the many nameless 
head-stones, far away from human habitation, are such as the 
host of Israel must have left behind them at the different 
stages of their progress—at Massah, at Sinai, at Kibroth- 
hattaavah, ‘the graves of desire.” The salutations of the 
chiefs, in their bright scarlet robes, the one “going out to 
meet the other,”’ the “obeisance,” the “kiss” on each side 
the head, the silent entrance into the tent for consultations, 
are all graphically described in the encounter between Moses 
and Jethro. The constitution of the tribes, with the sub- 
ordinate degrees of sheykhs, recommended by Jethro to 
Moses, is the very same which still exists amongst those who 
- possibly his lineal descendants—the gentle race of the 
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A note to the first part of Chapter I. con- 
sists of an account—written on the spot—of 
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the famous Sinaitic inscriptions. The general 
result of this is, that their numbers are 
greatly exaggerated, “much less numerous 
than the scribblings of the names of Western 
travellers on the monuments in the valley of 
the Nile since the beginning of this century ” 
—that Greek and Arabic words—the former 
chiefly names—are frequently found, and oc- 
casionally also Latin words ; and, contrary to 
the theories of Forster and Tuch, crosses with 
the Christian symbol a and w in large num- 
bers—that the surface of the Sinaitic freestone 
changes so rapidly after exposure, that the 
argument of age grounded on the colour of 
the inscriptions must be, to say the least, very 
doubtful ; and lastly, that the forms of the 
sculptured animals are so ludicrous, that it is 
impossible to conceive them to have had any 
solemn intention. 

The second division of Chapter I. consists, 
as has been said, of extracts from Mr. Stan- 
ley's letters and diaries, conveying the impres- 
sions of the moment, and of short disquisi- 
tions on the identification of some of the 
“Stations” of the wanderings. One of the 
most striking of these is the letter devoted to 
Petra, p. 88 to 92, and the essay following it, 
the object of which is to identify Petra with 
Kadesh-barnea. The latter does not suffer 
even by comparison with Miss Martineau’s 
well-known description of her visit to Petra, 
while in the disquisition on Kadesh a 
new light is thrown on the question, 
by taking into account the strict signi- 
fication of the topographical word used 
throughout the Scriptures for the rocks of 
Kadesh, which, though missed in our trans- 
lation, describes most accurately the cliffs 
which to this day form the main feature of 
Petra. Admirable as these pages—88 to 97— 
are, we could wish that one passage were 
erased, namely, that in which we find the 
unlucky comparison of the “ Deir,” or Con- 
vent, to a London church of the last century! 
a comparison which, considering the real dif- 
ference between them, had better, to say the 
least, have been omitted. But after all this is 
a slight blunder, and one which may well be 
pardoned to a man who writes so well and 
soundly of other and more important matters. 
Witness, for example, the letter recording the 
unpressions of the gradual entry to the culti- 
vated uplands of Judsea from the wastes of the 
desert (pp. 92 to 102), than which it would 
be difficult to find anywhere a more beauti- 
ful passage. 


Having reached the Holy Land ‘itself, Mr. 
Stanley pauses before entering into a detailed 
examination of its various subdivisions, and 
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devotes a chapter to a survey of the general 
conformation of the country—a country of 
which it is not too much to say, that in its 
physical features, no less than in respect to 
the events of which it was the scene, it is one 
of the most remarkable in the world— 

A country, of which the geography and the history each 
claims to be singular of its kind :—the history, by its own 
records, unconscious, if one may so say, of the physical 
peculiarity ; the raphy, by the discoveries of modern 
science, wholly without , perhaps even indifferent or 
hostile, to the claims of the history. Such a coincidence 
may be accidental ; but. at least, it serves to awaken the 
curiosity, and strike the imagination ; at least, it lends dig- 
nity to the country, where the Earth and the Man are thus 
alike objects of wonder and investigation. . . . “The Vine” 
was “ brought out of Egypt :” what was the land in which 
God “‘ prepared room before it, and caused it to take deep 
root,” and “cover the‘ mountains’ with its shadow ?” 

And first of the physical peculiarities: the 
most obvious of these is the way in which the 
little strip of country was cut off from all its 
neighbours—on the south from Egypt, by the 
desert and the tremendous mountain pass of 
Safeh; on the east from Assyria, by the 
Desert, as an exterior rampart, having within 
it the hills of the Hauran and of Gilead, and 
the vast fissure of the Jordan valley ; on the 
west by the sea coast, which, even had it been 
better provided with harbours, would still have 
formed a barrier in days when the sea was 
“the terror of nations,” and when the only 
explorers in the world were the Pheenicians, 
themselves natives of Palestine. The only 
inlet was on the north,—the long valley of 
Cele Syria, between the two ranges of 
Lebanon, which formed a natural door of en- 
trance for the hordes of Syria and Assyria. 

But this seclusion was in one respect coun- 
terbalanced by the fact that Palestine stood in 
& position midway between the two great seats 
of ancient empire, Babylon and Egypt, on the 
high road from one to the other of these 
mighty powers, and the battle-field on which, 
from the days of Chedorlaomer to those of 
the Ptolemies, they fought for the possession 
of what was the fairest prize of the East. For 
Palestine, though to those who go to it fresh 
from the green fields of England it may not 
seem to be a land of promise, is, to the eyes 
of the inhabitants of the Desert, and in com- 
parison to the burning wastes around it, more 
than the richest spots of England to us. 
Moreover, there are many indications that we 
must not judge the resources of the ancient 
land by ‘its present depressed state. It is fair 
to argue, as Mr. Stanley does, “ that the 
country must have been very different when 
every hill was crowned with a flourishing 
town or village, from what it is since it ceased 
to be the seat of civilisation, and even of the 
population which once fertilized it.” (p. 120.) 
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And there is great force in the consideration 
that the disuse of cultivation, and the fall of 
the ancient forests in the repeated sieges of 
Jerusalem and occupations of Palestine, have 
made the climate much drier, which again has 
reacted on the natural vegetation. 

In one respect the country was remarkably 
fitted to be the “theatre of a history and a 
literature destined to spread to nations accus- 
tomed to the most various climates and 
imagery ;"—namely, in the variety of 
its structure and its temperature, combining 
the desert and cultivated country, sea and land ; 
torrid and arctic climate, wild hills and 
valleys, with rich fields and plains, and thus 
embodying within its range, the natural 
features of almost every country. This is 
beautifully brought out by Mr. Stanley in a 
passage of which the following is a short 
extract :— 

The venerable poet of our own mountain regions used to 
dwell with genuine emotion on the pleasure he felt in the 
reflections that the Psalmists and Prophets dwelt in a moun- 
tainous country, and enjoyed its beauty as truly as himself. 
The devotions of our great maritime empire find a natural 
expression in the numerous allusions, which no inland situa- 
tion could have permitted, to the roar of the Mediterranean 
Sea, breaking over the rocks of Acre and Tyre,—“ the floods 
lift up their voice, the floods lift up their waves,”—the 
“ great and wide sea,” whose blue waters could be seen from 
the top of almost every mountain, “ wherein are things 
creeping innumerable.” There go the Phenician “ ships” 
with their white sails, and ‘there is that leviathan,” the 
monster of the deep, which both Jewish and Grecian fancy 
was wont to place in the inland ocean, which was to them 
all, and more than all, that the Atlantic is to us. Thither 
“they went down” from their mountains, and “ did their 
business in ships,” in the “ great waters,” and saw the 
“ wonders” of the “ deep ;” and along those shores were the 
“havens,” few and far between, “ where they would be” 
» ee thorm became calm, and the waves thereof were 

Palestine is essentially a mountainous 
country :— 

As a general rule, it is not merely a mountainous country, 
but a mass of mountains, rising from a level sea-coast on the 
west, and from a level desert on the east, only cut asunder 
by the valley of the Jordan from north to south, and by the 
valley of Jezreel from east to west. The result of this pecu- 
liarity is, that not merely the hill-tops, but the valleys and 
plains of the interior of Palestine, both east and west, are 
themselves so high above the level of the sea, as to partake 
of all the main characteristics of mountainous history and 
seenery. Jerusalem is of nearly the same elevation as 
Skiddaw, and most of the chief cities of Palestine are several 
hundred feet above the Mediterranean Sea. 


Hence there are many spots from which 
a far larger extent of country can be com- 
manded, than in ordinary mountain districts : 
spots from some of which the successive views 
of Abraham, Lot, Balaam, Moses, and that of 
the Temptation of our Lord were gained. On 
these heights, too, were placed the “ fenced 
cities ” and the “ high places ” of the ancient 
Jewish people; so, too, the earliest distribu- 
tions of the territory of Palestine, of which 
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we have any record, were into dwellers in the 
mountains, Amorites; and dwellers in the 
lowland, Canaanites. We have not space to 
extract, but we heartily recommend a perusal, 
of the interesting passage (pp. 132—136), in 
which the influence of this peculiarity on the 
conquest, and on the subsequent military his- 
tory of Palestine is brought out, and in which 
the Bedouins of the present day are shown to 
practise the same tactics as their Canaanite 
and Midianite forefathers in the days of 
Joshua and the Judges. 

The country in the interior is generally 

tame and even monotonous. Bare rounded 
hills of similar character to the tangled and 
featureless hills of the lowlands of Scotland 
and North Wales :-— 
. . +. gray partly from the limestone of which they are all 
formed, partly from the tufts of gray shrub with which their 
sides are thinly clothed, and from the prevalence of the olive 
—their sides formed into concentric rings of rock, which 
must have served in ancient times as supports to the ter- 
races, of which there are still traces to their very summits ; 
valleys, or rather the meetings of these gray slopes with the 
beds of dry watercourses at their foot—long sheets of bare 
rock laid like flagstones, side by side, along the soil —these 
are the chief features of the greater part of the scenery of the 
historical parts of Palestine. 

But though bare of wood these hills are by 
no means destitute of vegetation; and al- 
though the flowers of Palestine will not stand 
a comparison with the “mass of flowers” 
which month to month give a brilliant 
clothing to the rich alluvial plains on the 
banks of the Chebar, yet its daisies, anemones, 
tulips, and poppies, are in great abundance ; 
and their colours gain all the more brilliancy 
from their contrast with the sober hue of the 
landscape at other times of the year. It is 
probable that the cedar was always confined 
to Lebanon, but, at any rate, the usual wood 
of the lower part of Palestine is now olive, with 
a dwarf growth of pomegranate and fig. Oaks 
are occasionally met with, but they are always 
remarkable exceptions, as was evidently the 
ease even in the earliest times, from the pro- 
minence given to the mention of them, except 
in the more northern parts of the country and 
on the table lands of Gilead, where they still 
flourish as they did when the “ oaks of 
Bashan” were singled out for denunciation 
by the prophets, and when a king’s son met 
his death in their dense growth. The palm- 
tree is now no longer a denizen of the civilized 
country, and is considered by Mr. Stanley as 
“ emphatically the tree of the desert.” 

Like all limestone formations the hills of 
Palestine abound in caverns: these are two- 
fold in their relation to the life of the Jews ; 
they were either sepulchres, as those of 
Machpelah and Lazarus, or places of residence 
or refuge, as at Zoar, Adullam, and Jotapata. 
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As long, however, as the country remained 
Jewish, there is no instance of the dedication 
of caves to religious worship: it was not until 
Palestine fell into the hands of Europeans 
that its religion became, “as far as traditions 
are concerned, a religion of caves,” and 
that those grottos were consecrated, which, 
“in repugnance to all our common feelings,” 
as well as “in defiance of the sacred narra- 
tive,” are now shown as the scenes of the 
most sacred events of our faith. 

The final conclusion to be drawn from the 
unimpressive nature of the general scenery of 
Palestine, we will give in Mr. Stanley’s own 
words, which close this chapter :— 

There is little in these hills and valleys on which the 
imagination can fasten. Whilst the great seats of Greek and 
Roman religion—at Delphi and Lebadea, by the lakes of 
Alba and of Aricia—strike even the indifferent traveller as 
deeply impressive—Shiloh and Bethel, on the other hand, so 
long the sanctuaries and oracles of God, almost escape the 
notice of even the zealous antiquarian in the maze of undis- 
tinguished hills which encompass them. The first view of 
Olivet impresses us chiefly with its bare matter-of-fact ap- 

ce ; the first approach of the hills to Judwa reminds 
the English traveller not of the most, but of the least strik- 
ing portions of the mountains of his own country. Yet all 
this renders the Holy Land the fitting cradle of a religion 
which expressed itself not through the voices of rustling 
forests, or the clefts of mysterious precipices, but through the 
souls and hearts of men,—which was destined to have no home 
on earth, least of all in its own birthplace—which has attained 
its full dimensions only in proportion as it has travelled 
further from its original source, to the daily life and homes 
of nations as far removed from Palestine in thought and 
feeling as they are in climate and latitude —which alone, of 
all religions, claims to be founded not on fancy or feeling, 
but on Fact and Trath. 


The general survey of the country being 
completed, the remaining chapters are de- 
voted to a closer inspection of its various por- 
tions, and to an examination of the chief 
events of which they were the theatre, especi- 
ally where the history and geography mutually 
illustrate and enforce each other. These are 
taken in the following order: Judea and Je- 
rusalem—T he Heights and Passes of Benjamin, 
—Ephraim, and Manasseh—The Maritime 
Plain—The Jordan and the Dead Sea—Persea 
or the Transjordanic Tribes—Plain of Es- 
draelon—Galilee—Sources of the Jordan— 
Lebanon and Damascus. 

With our limited space we shall best convey 
an idea of the method pursued in these chap- 
ters, each to a certain extent independent of 
the others, by attempting an analysis of one 
of them, itself on the whole, perhaps, the most 
striking in the book, the chapter on the Plain 
of Esdraelon. 


The Plain of Esdraelon has two most op- 
posite claims to distinction; it was at once 
the great battle-field of Jewish history, and 


the chief scene of our Lord’s ministrations. 
Topographically, it is a wide rent of about 
twelve miles broad, between the monotonous 
undulations of southern Palestine and the 
bolder hills at the roots of Lebanon—running 
from the bay of Acre right across the country 
to the valley of the Jordan, below the sea of 
Galilee. The greater portion of the plain is 
destitute of water, its only stream being the 
Kishon, which winds on its southern edge 
under Carmel and the hills of Manasseh ; but 
the ground is nevertheless very fertile, and in 
spring-time is covered with corn. Westward 
the plain rises into the bare ridges of Gilboa, 
and the (so called) Little Hermon, and Mount 
Tabor, enclosing between them smaller plains 
or valleys, the names of two of which, Jezreel 
and Hattin, have become historical. 

Such a plain was naturally a battle-field, 
and, accordingly, some of the chief victories 
of the Jews were won here; but it had no 
less its mournful associations for them ; two 
kings perished on its soil; the two saddest 
reigns of the Jewish nation were evoked by 
the defeats of Gilboa and Megiddo. The 
first victory was that over Sisera by Deborah 
and Barak, the second that of Gideon, by 
which he repelled the incursions of the Be- 
douin hordes of the desert—* that ne 
visitation which-lived for ages afte s in 
the memory of the people ;” “ the incursion, 
not of the civilized natidns of Assyria or 
Egypt, or of the Canaanite cities, but of the 
wild population of the desert itself,”—the 
“‘ Midianites, the Amalekites, and the Children 
of the East "—an incursion “ producing on 
the Israelites, amongst their ordinary wars, a 
similar impression to that of the invasion of 
the Huns among the comparatively civilized 
invasions of the Teutonic tribes.” Here oc- 
curred those romantic incidents which become 
so indelibly impressed on the minds of us all 
as children—the exposure of the fleece of 
wool—the strange trial by which the great 
chief tested the energy of his army at the 
spring of trembling—the midnight visit of 
Gideon and his servant to the camp of the 
marauders—the dream of the startled Arab— 
the assault of the little band with the “ swords” 
“lamps” and “pitchers,” and the terrible 
shout—the cries, the confusion, and the utter 
rout of the unwieldy host—and, lastly, the © 
close of the story, with the pursuit and 
slaughter of the chiefs, and the retribution 
administered to the men of Succoth and 
Peniel by the victorious hero on his return. 
Can we wonder that such a success should 
be the one, of all the victories of their nation, 
which most lived in the memories of the peo- 
ple? that— 
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The “ spring” of Gideon’s encampment—the rock and the 
winepress which witnessed the death of the two Midianite 
chiefs, were called after the names then received ; and that the 


tion to the fall of Oreb and Zee, of Zebah and Zalmunna, 
who said, Let us take to ourselves the ‘ pastures’ of God in 
ion” —“ the breaking of the rod of the oppressor, as 
in the day of Midian?’ Gideon himself was by it raised to 
almost royal state, and the establishment of the hereditary 
monarchy all but anticipated in him and his family. 

But from this great victory we pass to 
Israel’s most memorable defeat, that of Saul, 
in the account of which there are many indi- 
cations that the position of the two armies 
must have been almost identical with those of 
Gideon and the Midianites.—Nor is Esdraelon 
less closely connected with the end of the 
monarchy of Judah than with its rise, for it 
was here too that when Josiah went against 
Pharaoh Necho he was shot by the Egyptian 
archers, and lamented over by the prophet 
Jeremiah himself. . 

But from these scenes we turn to others 
of equal interest. Here, on “ the most com- 
manding of all the numerous villages that 
rise out of the plain on the gentle swells 
which break its level surface,” were the park 
and palace of Jezreel, the regal residence of 
Ahab, now existing as the mud village of 
Zerin. Its situation—commanding the view 
over the waving corn towards Carmel on the one 
side, and to the Jordan on the other—enables 
us to realise with great vividness the scenes 
in which it appears, of the overthrow of the 
house of Ahab. 

We see how up the valley from the Jordan, Jehu’s troop 
might be seen advancing,— how in Naboth’s “ field” the two 
sovereigns met the relentless soldier,—how, whilst Joram 
died on the spot, Ahaziah drove down the westward plain, 
towards the mountain-pass by the beautiful village of En- 
gannim, but was overtaken in the ascent, and died of his 
wounds at Megiddo ; how in the open place, which, as usual 
in Eastern towns, lay before the gates of Jezreel, the body 


of the Queen was trempled under hoofs of Jehu’s horses ; 
how the gathered round it, as even to this day, in the 
wretched vi now seated on the ruins of the once splendid 


city of Jezreel, they prowl on the mounds without the walls 
for the offal and carrion thrown out to them to consume. 
The two mountains of Tabor and Carmel 
remain to be described. Unlike its fellows 
Gilboa and ‘ Little Hermon,’ Tabor is so 
thickly studded with trees as to rise from the 
plain like a mass of verdure ; its sides resem- 
bling the scattered glades on the outskirts of 
the New Forest. The one event specially 
connected by tradition with Tabor, the Trans- 
figuration, probably took place (such is the 
theory maintained by Mr. Stanley) not on its 
summit—that alternation of shade and green- 
sward made as if for a national festivity—but 
on some point on the remoter slopes of 
Hermon, amongst the “ white and glistering ” 
snow which is there alone in Palestine to be 
found. But it has old associations in con- 


nexion with Barak and Gideon which may still 
exist undisturbed, and its luxuriant aspect 
well explains the fervent allusions to “ Tabor 
and Hermon,” “ Tabor and Carmel,” of Psal- 
mists and Prophets. 

Carmel derives its name from the park-like 
character of its long ridge, “ a mixture of cul- 
tivated ground and woodland,” such as is 
found nowhere else in Palestine : — 


And though to European eyes, it presents a forest-beauty 


only of an inferior order, there is no wonder that to an, 


Israelite it seemed “the Park” of his country—that the 
tresses of the bride’s head should be compared to its woods, 
—that its ‘ornaments’ should be regarded as the type of 
natural beauty,—that the withering of its fruits should be 
considered as the type of national desolation. 

The chief pride of its history is that it was 
the scene of the “ great sacrifice which formed 
the crisis in Elijah’s life,” in relation to which 
it still possesses a spot “ marked out by tra- 
dition and by natural features,” as probably one 
of the most authentic localities in Old Testa- 
ment history. The spot still retains the 
name of “ the burning,” or “ sacrifice :"— 


It is the extreme eastern point of the range, commanding 
the last view of the sea behind. and the first view of the 
great plain in front, just where the glades of forest, the “ ex- 
cellency of Carmel,” sink into the usual barrenness of the 
hills and vales of Palestine. There, on the highest point of 
the mountain, may well have stood, on its sacred “ high 
a, the altar of the Lord which Jezebel had cast down. 

jose beneath, on a wide upland sweep, under the shade of 
ancient olives, and round a well of water, said to be peren- 
nial, and which may therefore have escaped the general 

t, and have been able to furnish water for the trenches 
round the altar—must have been ranged, on one side the 
yy people, with the eight hundred and fifty prophets 
of and Astarte, and on the other side the solitary and 
commanding figure of the Prophet of the Lord. Full before 
them opened the whole plain of Esdraelon, with Tabor and 
its ki ranges in the distance ; on the rising ground, at 
the ing of its valley, the city of Jezreel, with Ahab’s 
palace and Jezebel’s temple distinctly visible ; in the nearer 
foreground, immediately under the base of the mountain, 
was clearly seen the winding stream of the Kishon, working 
its way through the narrow pass of the hills into the Bay of 
Acre, Such a scene, with such recollections of the past, 
with such sights of the present, was indeed a fitting theatre 
for a conflict more momentous than any which their ances- 
tors had fought in the plain below. This is not the place 
to en’ upon the intense solemnity and significance of 
that conflict which lasted on the mountain-height from morn- 
ing till noon, from noon till the time of the evening sacrifice. 
It ended at last in the level plain below, where Elijah 
“brought” the defeated prophets “down” the steep sides 
of the mountain “to the ‘ torrent’ of the Kishon and slew 
them there.” 

The closing scene still remains. From the slaughter by 
the side of the Kishon, the King “went up” at Elijah’s 
bidding once again to the 1 glades of Carmel, to join 
in the sacrificial feast. And Elijah too ascended to “ the 
top of the mountain,” and there, with his face upon the earth, 
remained wrapt in prayer, whilst his servant mounted to 
the highest point of all, whence there is a wide view of the 
blue reach of the Mediterranean Sea, over the western 
shoulder of the ridge. The sun was now gone down, but 
the cloudless sky was lit up with the lorg bright glow which 
succeeds an eastern sunset. Seven times the servant climbed 
and looked, and seven times there was nothing; the sky 
was still clear, the sea was still calm. At last, out of the 
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far horizon there rose a little cloud—the first that had for 
days and months passed across the heavens— and it grew in 
the deepening shades of evening, and at last the whole sky 
was overcast, and the forests of Carmel shook in the wel- 
come sound of those mighty winds which in Eastern regions 
precede a coming tempest. Each from his separate height, 
the King and the Prophet descended. And the King 
mounted his chariot at the foot of the mountain, lest the 
long hoped-for rain should swell the torrent of the Kishon, 
as in the days when it swept away the host of Sisera; and 
“the hand of the Lord was upon Elijah,” and he girt his 
mantle round his -loins, and, amidst the rushing storm with 
which the night closed in, “ ran before the chariot,” as the 
Bedouins of his native Gilead still run, with inexhaustible 
strength, to the entrance of Jezreel, distant, though still vi- 
sible, from the scene of his triumph. 


One more recollection, of a very opposite 
kind from that of Elijah’s sacrifice, is con- 
nected with Esdraelon,—the touching inci- 
dent which took place nigh to the gate of the 
village of Nain; and which may well be said 
to rank among the most interesting points of 
the scenery of the Gospel narrative. 


In this brief analysis we have given several 
extracts, and have used, wherever possible, the 
very words of the author, but nothing short of 
an entire quotation can adequately convey the 
beauty of the narrative, and the startling 
reality of the descriptions; made up as they 
are often by a most skilful use of the very 
words of the sacred records, altered in their 
collocation, and thus put into an entirely new 
light. This, as we said on a former occasion, 
is highly characteristic of Mr. Stanley's 
genius, and is a line in which he fairly 
excels every other writer. 

So entrainant are many of these passages in 
the beauty of their finish, the tender reverence 
and gentleness of their tone, and that strange 
power which they have of reproducing not 
merely the incidents of the event but, as it 
were, the very feeling and atmosphere of the 
scene, that one returns to them over and over 
again with fresh pleasure. Such, among 
many, is the following beautiful description of 
the interview between our Lord and the 
Samaritan woman at the well of Sychar :— 

Of all the special localities of our Lord's life in Palestine, 
this is almost the only one absolutely undisputed. By the 
edge of this well, in the touching language of the ancient 
hymn, “ Quzerens me, sedisti lassus.” Here, on the great 
road through which “ He must needs go” when “ He left 
Judea, and departed into Galilee,” He halted, as travellers 
still halt, in the noon or evening of the spring-day by the side 
of the weil, amongst the relics of a former age. Up that 

through the valley, His disciples “ went away into 
the city,” which He did not enter. Down the same gorge 
came the woman to draw water, according to the unchanged 
custom of the East, which still, in the lively concourse of 
veiled figures round the wayside wells, reproduces the images 
of Rebekah, and Rachel, and Zipporah. Above them, as they 
talked, rose “this mountain” of Gerizim, crowned by the 
Temple. of which the vestiges still remain, where the fathers 
of the Samaritan sect “said men ought to worship,” and to 
which, still after so many centuries, their descendants turn 


as to the only sacred spot in the universe : the strongest ex- 
ample of local worship now existing in the world in the very 
face of the declaration there uttered, that all local worship 
should cease. And round about them, as He and she thus 
sate or stood by the well, spread far and wide the noble 
plain of waving corn. It was still winter, or early spring, 
—“ four months yet to the harvest ;” and the bright golden 
ears of those fields had not yet “ whitened” their unbroken 
expanse of verdure. But as He gazed upon them, they 
served to suggest the glorious vision of the distant harvest 
of the Gentile world, which, with each successive turn of the 
conversation, unfolded itself more and more distinctly before 
Him, as He sate (so we gather from the narrative) absorbed 
in the opening prospect, silent amidst His silent and asto- 
nished disciples. 

And another not less striking is found in 
the passage on the prayer of Elijah on the top 


of Carmel (p. 348). 


Next in interest to the Chapter on Esdraelon 
are those on the Jordan and the Dead Sea, 
and on Judea and Jerusalem ; in the last of 
which (pp. 165—168) is a remarkable letter 
conveying the first impressions excited by the 
entry to Jerusalem. The record of the aspect 
of the city as “bare and prosaic in the ex- 
treme,” is a piece of courageous and honest 
iconoclasm which must have been difficult in- 
deed to a man of the fervent and imaginative 
piety of Mr. Stanley, and for which we do 
him double honour. The moral of the fact 
is well deduced in a remarkable passage at p. 
192. 

It is only when we turn from such passages 
as these, to those in which Mr. Stanley gives 
the results of more material investigation, that 
we are reminded of the deficiency which we 
noticed at the outset of this paper. 

Nothing can be more disappointing, for 
example, than his treatment—both in Chap- 
ter III. and in the more elaborate examina- 
tion in the chapter on the Holy Places—of the 
interesting questions of the identity of the 
sacred spots of Jerusalem. From a traveller 
of such knowledge and intelligence, just re- 
turned from actual inspection of the spots, 
one naturally looked for some judgment on 
the arguments against the authenticity of the 
present Church of the Holy Sepulchre, and in 
favour of the identity of the Mosque of Omar 
with the Sepulchre, advanced by Mr. Fergus- 
son; some confirmation or refutation of the 
extraordinary chain of reasoning, unparallelled 
when the fact of its foundation on documen- 
tary evidence alone is considered, which that 
gentleman has adduced against the ordinary 
and traditional belief. And it is treatment 
hardly due to such close and logical argument 
to be told in the most general terms, that 
“the historical arguments still seem insur- 
mountable,” or that “the time for arriving at 
a positive conclusion on the subject has not 
yet come,” and that “it must depend 
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for its solution on such excavations as are now 
impossible, but will doubtless on some future 
day clear up the topography of Jerusalem, as 
they have that of the forum. 


A very interesting part of this book is the 
Appendix, in which, with the assistance of 
Mr. Grove, Mr. Stanley has given us a voca- 
bulary, complete to a certain degree, of the 
topographical words of the Hebrew language. 
The words examined are 103 in all, a 
number which will surprise those who have 
never made proof of the extent and precision 
of the Hebrew topographical vocabulary. So 
minute are the distinctions, that there are no 
less than six separate well defined words for 
different kinds of valleys and gorges—twelve 
for rivers and streams, and eight for caverns 
and clefts in the rock. On the other hand, 
it is a curious testimony to the inland life of 
the Jews, that they had but one word for a 
sea-shore bay, and that only occurring once 
in the Bible. 

The method adopted is to give the Hebrew 
word and its equivalent in English letters, 
after a simple and apparently efficient mode 
of spelling, followed by the accurate significa- 
tion as deduced from the root or from some 
actual example of the thing denoted. The 
signification is given by the English idiomatic 
word most nearly equivalent to the original ; 
after which a list follows, in many cases ex- 
haustive, of the occurrences of the word in the 
Scriptures, and of the various renderings af- 
fixed to it by the translator, of the English 
Bible, and of the Septuagint. When the devi- 
ations of the Vulgate are important, or involve 
a point of interest they are quoted, as are also 
the readings of Symmachus, Aquila and Theo- 
dotion.* 

Hebrew scholars must decide on the accu- 
racy of the interpretations, which, however, are 
confessedly those of Gesenius, but we frankly 
confess that the great interest of the vocabu- 
lary lies in its bearing on the improvement 
of the authorised version of the Scriptures. 





* There are a few omissions and typographical errors in 
the Appendix which should be corrected in a second edition. 
Among the former, the following have occurred to us :— 
1. Under Mishor, § 6, a reference should be made to the 
LXX. and Vulgate versions of the disputed verses, Josh. xxi. 
36, in which there is a trace of the Mishor after 7 
though so corrupted as, except in the Alex. to be hardly 

i ; and in Judith iii. 9, Massor—“ a saw ”— ap- 

to have been read by the Greek translator for Mishor. 
3 Under Abel, § 17, our translators have not followed the 
Vulgate in 1 Sam. vi. 18, but the LXX. 3. Under Chelkah, 
§ 20, some allusion should be made to the constant con- 
nexion of that word, and of Chelek, with Jezreel, and with 
Naboth, in 2 Kings ix. 4. To the names of places derived 
from trees (p. 509) should be added Tappuah (apple). The 
typographical errors are in the Hebrew of Mechilloth and 
Choresh, § 72 and 74. 
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Some of the words present curious in- 
stances of these inconsistencies, and of the 
signal way in which the force of an image or 
an allusion is thereby weakened or destroyed. 
This may be well seen in the text and notes 
to Nahur, § 36, and Jor § 36; also in a still 
greater degree in the case of Mishor, § 6, 
Shephelah, § 8, and Arabah, § 9, in which the 
allusions to the particular localities so per- 
sistently designated in the Hebrew Scriptures 
by those words, are, in many cases, altogether 
lost. In the introduction to this Vocabulary, 
a slight allusion is made to the advantage, 
which would be gained by retaining the defi- 
nite article in our translation. This might 
have been very much extended with advantage, 
since the neglect is one most fatal to the pre- 
cision and force of innumerable passages. 
The subject of the amendment of the English 
Bible seems at last to be gradually taking 
hold of the public. It is only astonishing 
that apathy and prejudice have so long been 
able to postpone its consideration. Compare 
England in this respect with Germany. Be- 
sides the versions of Michaelis, Dathe, Men- 
delssohn, Zunz, De Wette, and others, Ger- 
mans have an important help to the study of 
the Bible in such publications as the Old 
Testament of Dr. Herxheimer (Groning and 
Co., Bernburg), in which the Hebrew is printed 
alongside of a close translation; even France 
has produced a Bible of the same kind by M. 
Cahen (Paris, 1851). Add to this the mono- 
graphs of special books, such as Gesenius’s 
“Isaiah,” the Exegetisches Handbuch of 
Thenius, Hitzig, and others of the most emi- 
nent Biblical scholars, and what an array of 
help for the student there is! In rivalry with 
this, Englishmen can show the Tract Society 
Commentary: the opus magnum of Dr. Con- 
quest—“ The Bible with 24,000 (or some other 
number of) emendations,” the versions of 
Isaiah of Lowth,Henderson, and Strachey, and 
the corrected translations of St. Paul's Epistles, 
by Messrs. Stanley and Jowett. These last are 
certainly truly admirable, but how small a 
proportion do they form of what ought to be 
done! A suggestion has been made in an 
able paper in the “ Edinburgh Review,” that 
the amendment of the translation should be 
intrusted to a perpetual commission—but if 
so cumbrous a machinery is to be employed, 
we fear many a generation will pass without 
seeing anything done. The only practical 
way is, for some of our large publishers to un- 
dertake the risk and responsibility. There 
are many fully competent to act as editor; 
few more so than the author of Sinai and 
Palestine, many more who would bring such 
small contributions to the work as this Ap- 
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pendix furnishes ; and if such a course were 
taken, we feel assured that England would 
not long be in the singular position she now 
is, of having a translation of the Scriptures 
at once more admirable in manner and more 
imperfect in matter than that of any other 
country of Christendom. We may say, how- 
ever, that the general accuracy of the book 
throughout is admirable, and contrasts well 
with Mr. Stanley's book on the Corinthians, 
which we noticed in the “ New Quarterly 
Review” a short time ago. 


The length to which these remarks have 
already extended deters us from noticing 
several points to which we had intended to 
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call attention. Among these, are the learned 
and suggestive notes which enrich almost 
every page ; the keen sense of historical ana- 
logy and likeness between places which comes 
out continually and gives such force and 
freshness to his descriptions: the curiously 
minute knowledge of the localities—especially 
of those of the Peninsula—which it is evident, 
from many passages Mr. Stanley possessed 
before his visit: the fair and gentlemanlike 
tone which distinguishes his mention of other 
travellers ; and lastly, the literary ability dis- 
played throughout. But as these points have 
been done justice to by some of our contempo- 
raries, we pass them by with less regret. 





A Narrative of the Siege of Kars and of the Six Months’ Resistance by the Turkish Garrison under 
General Williams to the Russian Army: together with a Narrative of Travels and Adventures 
in Armenia and Lizistan ; with remarks on the present state of Turkey. By Humpury 


Sanpwitu, M.D., Chief of the Medical Staff. London: John Murray. 


InsTANCEs are not rare when nations have been 
prouder of heroic reverses than of inglorious 
victories. General Williams is dearer to Eng- 
land than many a successful chieftain who 
has been borne onward to victory by the stern 
impetuosity of his soldiers whose desperate 
valour has won the field which their leader, 
with an instinct for blundering almost amount- 
ing to genius, did his doughtiest to lose. 
Battles, too, have been gained in Hindostan 
and in Europe at a cost of brave mens’ lives 
so utterly disproportionate to the successes 
obtained, that, like Pyrrhus of old, we have 
shuddered at our suicidal triumphs. Our 
hearts beat louder, and our blood mounts 
higher when we read of our disaster at Kars, 
than when the Tower guns boom for the 
bloodiest of such left-handed achievements. 

In Dr. Sandwith’s “ Narrative” those dis- 
asters are recorded with skill, modesty, and 
enthusiasm. The author has not taken ad- 
vantage of the liberty so generously accorded 
by General Mouravieff to do a piece of book- 
making, and to forestall his captive comrades 
in giving to the world his own experience of 
the campaign. He thus diffidently alludes to 
his own volume. 

It would have been far more satisfactory to myself if these 
events could have been recorded by the abler pen of my chief 
or of the other British officers who are now in captivity. 
This could not be ; and therefore, utterly defective as I felt 
must be my work, I obeyed what I conceived to be a call of 
duty; and have done what I could to satisfy the just impa- 
tience of an expectant public. 


1856. 


The whole tenor of his book bears out 
what he here professes. Its pages are laud- 
ably free from conceit or egotism. Devotion 
to his leader, love for his profession—for his 
professions we had almost said, for he is as 
ardent a soldier as he is anxious a surgeon— 
a keen enjoyment of field sports, and a refined 
appreciation of the beauties of nature, are his 
pleasant characteristics. Add to these a grace 
— if not a positive virtue—too little cultivated 
by the professional and amateur chroniclers 
of the present war,—cheerfulness. Not a word 
of querulous “ croaking” escapes our gallant 
doctor under circumstances when Mark Tapley 
himself would have felt it creditable but hardly 
possible to be “ jolly.” 

The work is divided into two parts. The 
first division describes our author's journey 
from Constantinople to General Williams’ 
head quarters. The latter portion of the 
volume is devoted to the all-absorbing history 
of the siege itself. 

Let not the reader suppose that the former 
moiety is only inserted as a make-weight 
which may be skipped like a «ull preface. 
In spite of the engrossing nature of the narra- 
tive which awaits us further on, we are com- 
pelled to restrain our impatience and to linger 
on the road with our pleasant travelling com- 
panion whose graphic sketches and shrewd 
sense remind us of the best of our Eastern 
tourists. 

Of the Byzantine Turks our author speaks 
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no more favourably than others who have 
lived among the contemptible race. But after 
describing a bloated Pasha surrounded by his 
filthy slaves, he adds :— 


It is a mistake to suppose the above individual is a speci- 
men ofa Turk. I would not wrong the Osmanli by quotin; 
the modern Byzantine as a type of his race. To see the ial 
Turk, we must turn to some of those deck passengers, and 
there you will see, wrapped up in the striped Anatolian cloak, 
pan j stout, short, brawny figures, with large but intelligent 
and honest features. These are either the aboriginal and 
nomad Turkomans, or the later emigration of the Osmanli. 
The Pasha we have described, and his attendants, have 
nothing in common with these ; their bodies are weak and 
ill-formed, their faces pale and inexpressive. They have, in 
short, the bodily forms, without the intelligent expression, 
of those individuals whose lives are spent in crowded cities. 
From this class of people, slaves of various races, and the 
lazy scum of the capital, the infancy and youth of whom are 
passed in crime and debasing servitude, is the race of Pashas 
in a great measure recruited. _ 


The following extract is in the best style of 
Hope or Morier :— 


In the year 1831, an English sailing vessel called the 
Seyd Khan, commanded by a first-rate master, to ply 
between Constantinople and Trebizond during both summer 
and winter. This ipa epee on all the ancient rules of 
navigation, together wi regular appearance and depar- 
om all weathers and at all seasons, roused the Tarkish 
mariners, and after much pious ejaculation and pithy remark, 
the shipmasters determined to call together a mijlis, or 
council, to consider the ibility of their doing likewise. 
After sundry pipes had _ smoked and various opinions 
given, most of which betrayed the conviction that shettan/ik, 
or devilry, was at the bottom of it, and that good Mussul- 
mans had better continue in the safe and beaten path of 
their forefathers, an ancient mariner, a white-bearded baba, 
lifted up his voice and said, “ Ji hamd lillah / (praise be to 
God !) T have got at the truth, and I know the secret of the 
Franks’ success : it is rwm—they drink rum, and then can 
do thing. Mashallah, you don’t know what rum is; 
these Ghiaours gave me a glass the other day, and I ran 
home like a boy of twenty—my legs were like wings ; let us 
drink rum and-we shall beat these infidels.” 

“ Ustafer ullah! (God forbid !)” answered a sanctified 
Mollah ; “ wine is forbidden by the Prophet of God (may 
God grant him peace and salvation !), and by drinking it we 
should become eaters of swine, even as the Franks,—may 
God curse them [” 


The pious Mollah’s scruples were overruled. 
The rum was drunk and so were the true 
believers. But we must refer our readers to 
the book itself for the sequel of the story, 
which is too long for us to quote. 

If the magnates of our Foreign Office ever find 
leisure to read any books wiser or wittier than 
those named from their colour rather than 
their contents, and if Dr. Sandwith’s work 
should come into their hands, we would 
venture to call their attention to his chapter 
on Consuls in Turkey, which, however, em- 
bodies views so sound, so patriotic, and so 
philosophical, that we fear there is no chance 
of their adoption. From this chapter we 


quote a few passages, the truth of which will 
be felt by all who, having travelled in the 
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East, have blushed to see the misrepresenta- 
tives of their country :— 


A Consul, planted in a wild, semi-barbarous country, far 
from the eye of public opinion, living under his own laws, or 
rather under no laws, ought to be a man of high principle 
and great of mind, or he will probably go wrong. 
A British Consul in Turkey is in a different position from 
any other man in the world. He generally acts in the 
several capacities of a merchant, magistrate, ambassador, 
clergyman, and lawyer. He is often a shdrp trader, and 
makes money, as he has immense advantages over all other 
merchants, inasmuch as he is free from very many of the 
legal obstacles to which natives are subject. He certainly 
ought to understand well the principles of commerce, and 
ought besides to be a man generally well informed; but I 
humbly venture to differ from those who would allow him to 
trade. The French know better how to support their own 
influence and dignity abroad than to allow of any such irre- 
gularities. In an official code of Consular regulations I read 
as follows :— 

“French Consuls are public functionaries whose official 
duties must absorb all their time, and whose independence 
should equal their disinterestedness. The regulations in 
consequence expressly forbid them to devote themselves to 
commerce, either directly or indirectly, on pain of being re- 
called. The first protectors of their countrymen, judges or 
at least arbitrators in their disputes, no pursuit of individual 
interest should embarrass their surveillance and protection of 
general interests; nor should individual duties obscure in 
their eyes the exigencies of the public service. It is to this 
independent and disinterested character, no less than to their 
instruction and experience, that our Consuls owe that high 
consideration which they enjoy abroad, even although their 
low pay may seem to place them in a position of inferiority 
to their foreign col es.” * 

It is certainly unfair to the other merchants of a town to 
place a man in a position as a rival merchant and a judge 
among them at the same time. An English Consul, being a 
merchant, is more than king; he is a despotic sovereign 
over the Ionian and Maltese merchants of the place. They 
cannot against any unfair exaction on the part of the 
local authorities, except through him He calls them “my 
subjects :” and should any one of them make himself 
obnoxious to him by too successful rivalry or otherwise, that 
unfortunate merchant is in a most us position. We 
know, moreover, that a trading Consul has not half the in- 
fluence with, nor does he command the respect due to an 
official position from, the governors of towns and provinces. 
Naturally » the Pasha always thinks he has some 
private interest in all his demands. If he interferes to pro- 
tect a Christian from ill-usage, the Armenian is supposed to 
be one of his partners in trade: if he remonstrates against 
the short-sighted folly of seme local tax on industry, the same 
kind of sinister intentions are imputed, and not always 
without reason. Moreover, no one maintains more than a 
Turkish official the old ideas about the dignity of a Govern- 
ment officer, and he cannot reconcile the offices of a Consul 
and a tradesman. 


* e a * * 


I may ask, what would the Indian Government say if it 
were proposed to place half-castes and natives in diplomatic 
positions throughout the country to represent English civili- 
zation? I suppose their English despatches would much 
resemble those of our Levantine Consuls, many of which 
begin with “My Lord, I avail of this opportunity.” 
Nearly all our Consuls are Levantines, the t proportion 
being related to each other, and many have obtained these 
places by family interest. 


Of the Turkish regular cavalry Dr. Sand- 





* Code du Service Consulaire Frangais. 
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with speaks with the experience of a horse- 
man and the skill of a soldier :— 


The trooper himself was wretchedly clothed. On his feet 
were slippers on which he had contrived ingeniously to 
fasten a rusty spur occasionally. His jacket and pantaloons 
were in the last at which a garment can arrive; for 
the cloth of which they were formed, more costly than any 
turned from the looms of Leeds, had enriched Pashas and 
Armenians in the Imperial factories ere ever it reached Kars. 
The schabraque and saddle were in tatters, but the most 
wonderful of their equipments were the arms. The cavalry 
had hitherto been accustomed only to act against Arabs and 
Kurds, who dread firearms beyond anything; so they had 
been taught to put their trust in a clumsy flint and steel car- 
bine. ith this weapon they charged, fired it off, and then 
had nothing to trust to but a sort of policeman’s sword, about 
half the length and weight of that worn by the cavalry of 
any other nation. This weapon was, of course, perfectly 
useless against a dragoon’s sabre, as these poor fellows had 
learned by sad experience. The sole covering of the head 
was the fez, or red cloth cap; so they ran away, to prevent 
their skulls being cloven. Other head dresses had been 

roposed, but as they resembled those of the Ghiaours, the 
Diema of Constantinople had decided that it was better for 
the Sultan’s soldiers to be cut about the head than to wear 
the casque of the infidel. The Asiatic seat on horseback, 
admirable for the sword exercise, had been disapproved of 
by the Prussian instructors ; and so these horsemen sat with 
their legs stretched to the utmost, and their toes but just 
touching the stirrups. In short, to my unsophisticated eyes 
the exhibition of such horsemen was ridiculous: I should 
have predicted nothing good from the appearance of these 
strangely-Europeanised troopers,—and never was failure so 
nt as in these Asiatic campaigns. I do not presume to 
enter into the military question of cavairy drill and tactics, 
and the necessity of range San detail to the European 
standard; I merely give a Yorkshireman’s opinion of the 
horseman I see before me, and do not hesitate to say he 
makes a ridiculous figure. How different is the yin 
of that Bashi-Bozook dashing across the plain on his active 
little Kurdish horse! What perfect command he has both 
of horse and arms! A regiment of men drilled to mancuvre, 
but retaining the seat formed from childhood, would surely 
answer better than this bastard Prussian style. If I am 
not mistaken, our irregulars in India, rising daily into 
higher repute, are an illustration of this remark. 

State policy, like misfortune, or an American 
hotel, brings us acquainted with strange 
friends. And a due regard for the Balance of 
Power compels us to cultivate the friendship 
and alliance of an empire whose governing 
classes are probably more thoroughly wicked 
and vicious than even the denizens of a South 
American republic. The corruption, the 
cowardice, the absence of patriotism of the 
high placed Turks excite the scorn and hatred 
of all honest travellers. Those who risk 
everything in their cause tell the sad tale 
with double bitterness. Thus, Dr. Sandwith 
assures us, that a “legalized system of dis- 
honesty is the only well organized institution 
in the country.” Again, he talks of their 
“brotherhood of fraud,” reminding us of the 
United States Senator who accused the Pre- 
sidential party of “ being held together by the 
cohesive properties of common plunder.” 
Philo-Turks occasionally tell us “ils ont 
changé ‘tout cela,” that the Turks’ charac- 


teristic virtues are integrity and toleration— 
and that Dissenters in the diocese of Exeter 
may envy Christians in the Ottoman Empire. 
But what says Dr. Sandwith, a resident of 
many years in Turkey ?— 


In February, 1854, a firman was published, to the effect 
that Christians were henceforward to be considered as 
fellow-citizens, and their information taken in all courts of 
justice throughout the empire. Mark the word information, 
which was used instead of oath, that the religious prejudices 
of the people might not be shocked. This new law was 
published in the European papers, and sundry hopeful com- 
ments made upon it; but we knowing ones understood that 
it was what both English and Turks call dosh ; that it was 
but a sop thrown to the barking diplomatic Cerberus, and 
never intended to be acted upon. Since then, I have been 
nearly two years in the provinces, both in European and 
Asiatic Turkey, and have seen Christians frequently ee 4 
but have never heard of their evidence being taken. ch 
Pasha, when questioned concerning this firman, declares he 
knows nothing of it, no firman of the kind has ever been 
officially communicated to him ; he must act according to his 
instructions, he cannot take cognizance of firmans conveyed 
through European consuls. 

* * ” . s 


While on this subject I cannot do better than give an 
example of the way in which the feelings of this class of the 
Sultan’s subjects are rudely trampled on by Mussulman in- 
tolerance. ere is a faithful translation of a teskéré, or 
permit of burial, given by the Cadi of Mardin, in the spring 
of this year, 1855, to a Christian applying for it. He has 
given and does give scores of the like kind to all the Ghiaours 
in his jurisdiction. Here it is :— 

‘* Wx certify to the priest of the church of Mary, that the 
impure, putrified, stinking carcase of Saideh, damned this 
day, may be concealed underground. 

“ Sealed. Ex Sarp Menemep Faz. 

“a.m. 1271. Rejib 11.” 

(March 29, a.v. 1855.) 


The reader will find, in the chapter from 
which these extracts are taken, many horrible 
details with regard to the torture and murder 
of Christians by our “ gallant allies.” The 
following story reminds one of the first 
Napoleon’s bulletins, and of later Spanish 
gazettes, announcing the triumphs of the 
Cristinos :— 

** Look at this tent,” exclaimed Ali Bey ; “ we call this 
the ikee-bin-chadir (the two-thousand tent).” 

“Indeed! how is that?’ I asked; on which all the 
swarthy faces round me showed several rows of brilliant 
teeth in a broad grin, which was as much as to say, 
“ Thereby hangs a tale.” 

After two or three prolonged whiffs of his pipe Ali Bey 
began his story. “About three months ago,” he said, 
“ when people were beginning to grumble at the inactivity of 
our Mushir, I was one morning making a tour of the out- 
posts with a hundred men. Having advanced further than 
usual towards the frontier, I observed from the top of a 
mountain that a corps of some four hundred Russians were 
moving ; so I watched them a long while, and saw them 
wind round a — until they were as sight. When 
they had disappeared, I saw two waggons belonging to their 
baggage, very far behind, and only guarded by about half-a- 
dozen soldiers; so we at once mounted our horses, and 
passing through a valley came suddenly upon these waggons, 
which we captured, for the soldiers run away. We brought 
our prize into Kars, and the Mushir said, ‘ Aferin (well 
done), Ali Bey!’ and gave me this tent, which was the only 
one captured : the waggons were full of biscuit. About six 
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weeks after this event my scribe came to me with the Jeredé 
Havadiss, the Stamboul newspaper, and read of a brilliant 
victory gained by Zarif Mustapha Pasha, who had, it was 
said. denly fallen on the Russian army, defeated it 
entirely, and captured 2,000 tents and a large quantity of 
provisions. ‘Look here Bey,’ he added, ‘ here are the 2,000 
tents all in one |’ ” 


But it is time for us to introduce the reader 
to the hero of the book and of the gallant siege 
which it chronicles. 

General Williams :— 


On the morning of the 24th of September, the British 
Commissioner, General Williams, entered the town.* He 
was received with all the military honours due to his posi- 
tion, and the next day the troops were drawn up for his in- 
spection. Now it so happened that this officer had been 
employed during the greater of his life among Orientals, 
he for many years amongst Turks ; he therefore knew per- 
fectly well their idiosyncracy, and how to manage them. 
After the usual formalities had been gone through, review- 
ing the troops, receiving visits of ceremony, sipping coffee, 
and listening to flowery compliments, he began his real 
business, in a manner that somewhat disconcerted the supe- 
rior officers, For example, he would request a review of a 
certain regiment, which was accordingly drawn up; the 
munter-coll was presented to him ; nine hundred men were 
there in figures,—he had the men counted, there were but 
six hundred. Thus the pay, rations, &c, of the three 
hundred had to enrich Colonel, while the Mushir 
took his share, and the still higher authorities in Constanti- 
nople received a large per centage. It is not for us to pry 
into official secrets, hut the above facts were notorious in 
Kars, and we may safely me that all this villany was 
not kept secret from her Majesty’s Government, who would 
thus see how, when the very existence of an empire was 
menaced by a most formidable foe, such men as chiboukjis, 
barbers, and the like, were sent as Commanders-in-Chief to 
plunder and ruin an army. 

The duties of a Commissioner, accredited to a foreign 
army, are simple enough ; he has but to report on events as 
they occur. Had General Williams confined himself to this, 
it is probable that there would have been no Ottoman army 
in the ensuing campaign. What then did he do? He saw 
& most vital point, the key of Turkey in Asia, defended by 
an army already ruined by its own officers, and dissolving 
under a system of misrule and peculation. He at once in- 
terfered, thereby committing a breach of etiquette, but saving 
Asia Minor. e called these corrapt officers to account, he 
told them of their villany in plain language, and told them 
moreover, that he was reporting their misdeeds to head- 
quarters. er, he insisted on knowing the amount of 
rations issued, of forage consumed, and other details. He 
personally inspected the kitchens of the camp every morning, 
and examined the food of the troops. He regularly visited 
the hospitals, and did his utmost to learn how the patients 
were cared for. Lastly, at the approach of winter, he ex- 
amined in detail every house assigned as winter-quarters, 
and chose the best of them in which to billet the soldiers. 

It would be impossible to particularise all that General 
Williams effected ; more will appear in the course of this 
narrative. The Turkish authorities behaved precisely as 
might have been anticipated ; they were guilty, and crouched ; 
they listened to the General's suggestions, and at once 
acceded to them, trying of course to evade them in some un- 
derhand way ; but they were generally checkmated by one 
who knew so well the Oriental character. Being all of them 
more or less implicated, they told tales of each other, and 
thus assisted, though from very questionable motives, in ex- 
posing the vilest frauds. 

The virtues of the Turkish private soldiers shone forth 


* At this time Major Teesdale and myself formed the 
whole of his staff, and accompanied him to Kars, 
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wonderfully during all this campaign: they had been ill- 
treated and abandoned by their officers, plundered of their 
dues, wretchedly clothed and armed, and were many of them 
twenty-four months in arrears of pay ; and yet the desertions 
were by no means so numerous as might have been antici- 
pated. Their patience and long suffering, their sobriety and 
subordination, were beyond all praise ; in short, there were 
traits observable in them which would mark them out as 
amongst the best troops in Europe, had they fought under 
better auspices. 


Dr. Sandwith’s medical experiences are not 
the least interesting portion of his work :— 


In the month of February, 1855, I had been appointed, at 
the instance of General Williams, Inspector of the Hospitals ; 
and, as a brief account of this department of the army may 
not be uninteresting, I shall endeavour to describe my 
duties, and state a few collateral circumstances springing out 
of those duties. In the first place, my staff consisted of 
about fifty persons, including physicians, surgeons, and apo- 
thecaries. These were divided into three classes: the 
hckims, or physicians; the jerachs, or surgeons; and the 
ezadjees, or apothecaries... . . . . The medical department 
was, in truth, at a very low ebb ; less on account of the in- 
efficiency of the staff than because they were, as usual, in 
that land of plots, split up into numerous factions, and 
intriguing against each other. Moreover, they had been 
habitually insubordinate to their former chief, and enjoyed 
little, if any, consideration from the superior military officers 
among their own countrymen. The hospital supplies were 
a marvel and a phenomenon! Here we were, in the heart 
of Armenia, and when I inspected the drug-depét I found 
cosmetics, aromatic vinegar, eau de luce, scents, and other 
dainties and medicines de luxe, besides sundry instruments 
destined for the infirmities of ladies in an interesting condi- 
tion ; but the medicines really necessary for the use of an 
army in the field were scarcely to be found, and the few that 
did exist were of the most worthless description. There was 
croton-oil sufficient to purge the whole population of Armenia, 
linseed sent from Constantinople, costing in its transport ten 
times its intrinsic value, seeing that it is one of the com- 
monest products of the country. I found, also, sufficient 
chloroform for 100,000 operations. All this shameful state 
of things had been progressing and intensifying since the 
commencement of the campaign. . . . . . . No ambulances, 
or any means of conveying the wounded, existed ; indeed, a 
sort of deathlike inactivity pervaded this department, for the 
commanders-in- chief had invariably turned a deaf ear to the 
suggestions and representations of its former Inspector- 

. My appointment was useful, inasmuch as it 
brought the matter within the sphere of General Williams's 
influence, who was the terror of pashas, large and small ; 
whose visit would at any time cause a cold perspiration to 
start from the great officials, and inspire a singular and 
galvanic simulation of activity in themselves and their 
myrmidons. I represented to the General that an ambu- 
lance-corps for the field was essential: ambulances were 
made, horses and mules were purchased. I ordered such 
and such individuals to different out-stations, and my autho- 
rity was at once backed hy the terrible English Pasha: and 
although I cannot deny that very serious difficulties did 
meet me, some of which were insurmountable, yet most of 
these disappeared under his energy and will. My aim in 
the management of the medical corps was not to remodel and 
reconstruct on my own plan, but to build upon old founda- 
tions, and to ensure proper discipline and order. I more- 
over did my utmost to utilize the resources of the country, 
and render myself independent of Constantinople ; since the 
time required to obtain necessaries from thence was gene- 
tally extended over months, and the articles received were 
of the ‘worst description... . . . 

General Williams was never for a moment inattentive to a 
request of mine ; thus sanatory measures were the order of 
the day, and I may anticipate so far as to observe that, 
during the whole siege of Kars, to which I am perhaps too 
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gradually bringing my readers, we never had an epidemic of 
typhus, nor did that enemy of surgery, hospital gangrene, 
ever appear ; neither in that outpost of civilisation had we 
ever, until the last three days, a single patient without a bed. 
To General Williams's iron will and determination in all 
matters of hygiéne in the camp must be attributed in a great 
measure this happy exemption ; while to Salish Bey and Yiit 
Agha, names unknown beyond the scene of their labours, and 
to several other earnest, working men, whose noble qualities 
shone brighter and brighter as the siege advanced, would I 
here record my gratitude and admiration. 


The foolish (on the part of the Russians) 
affair of Kanli Tabia is briefly and graphi- 
cally narrated :— 

Aug. 7.—About 6 this morning I hear the report of a 
large gun, quickly followed by two more, and then a brisk 
cannonnade commences. I leap on my horse and gallop off 
to Kanli tabia, on the plain where the firing is briskest. I 
observe several large columns of Russians advancing, but the 
balls from our guns of position plough through them and 
cause each column to waver: they then retire to re-form. 
Presently they come on again, but no sooner do the caps of 
the soldiers appear above the brow of the ridge, than the big 
gun of position, already laid, vomits forth its screaming globe 
of iron; you see confusion ensue in the ranks; a close 
column forms again, when ban s our heavy gun, and the 
Muscovites once more take shelter under the brow of the 
hill, and now come the ambulances to gather up the 
wounded : these, of course, are undisturbed, The enemy 
. tries the range of his lighter guns, and by great elevation 
throws a shell among us, but no one is hurt; meantime 
some squadrons of cavalry menace Hafiz Pasha tabia, and 
Karadagh. After a good deal of firing had gone on, the 
enemy commences a retreat, and just then Teesdale gallops 
up (he having been at his distant post of Tahmasp). The 
firing has ceased, as the enemy are now supposed to be out 
of shot, but he declares he can reach a squadron of cavalry 
with the big gun ; he dismounts, has the muzzle carefully 
elevated, lays the piece, and then, jumping suddenly aside, 
gives the word. The match is applied, our glasses are up to 
our eyes, and, peering under the volume of smoke, we 
observe a sudden shock in the ranks of the cavalry, a con- 
fused rush, and a precipitate flight! The ball has been 

itched right into the centre of them. Thus ends the 

anli tabia affair, which occurred during Mouravieft’s ab- 
sence at Erzeroom,—and a most stupid, inexplicable attack 
it was. We afterwards learned the Commander-in-Chief 
was furious when the news of it was conveyed to him. The 
commander of the expedition was killed. 

We should wish to quote the gallant sur- 
geon’s notices of his brother officers, but we 
have not the space to do so. Kmety, and 
Lake, and Teesdale, and Thompson receive at 
his hands the honour they so well deserve. 
When Dr. Sandwith speaks of these gentle- 
men, we are reminded of Lord Glenallan’'s 
remarks on Captain McIntyre :—‘ How fond 
of his profession—how loud in the praise of 
others—how modest when speaking of him- 
self.” 

The horrors and privations of the siege 
soon begin :— 

_ General Williams orders all the horses in desperate con- 
dition to be led to a considerable distance from our encamp- 
ment, and there have their throats cut. The weather is too 
hot to allow of this horse-flesh being salted or otherwise pre- 
served, and we have no forage. Up to this time the troops 
have had rations of beef. 

* * < * * 


Sept. 25.—The cholera appears among our troops ; about 
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seven or eight men having come into hospital affected with 
that disease, and of these most have died. Further reports 
come in of the departure of the Russians being imminent ; 
they set fire to the grass of the country in every direction, 
and at night the whole horizon is in a blaze. 


The battle before the walls speedily follows. 
Glorious battle! which the folly or wicked- 
ness of men high in office, Turkish, or Eng- 
lish, or both, made but the prelude to disaster, 
defeat, and surrender:— 


And now the fight commences, ll surprise is at an end ; 
the Russians advance in close column on the breastworks 
and redoubts, while some Russian batteries, well placed ona 
commanding eminence opposite, pour shot, shell, and grape 
into the redoubts. Steadily each column advances, while 

pe, round shot, and musketry are pelted into them. 

hey still rush on ; their officers, with wondrous self-devo- 
tion, charge in front, and single-handed leap into the re- 
doubts only to fall pierced with bayonets. Their columns, 
rent and torn, retire to reform. Meantime a fierce attack is 
made on our left flank and rear of the position; the breast- 
works are carried ; a number of tents are occupied by Russian 
troops, while their officers, ignorant that the redoubts are 
closed, flatter themselves that the position is carried. Kmety 
now, however, hastily gathers together a formidable body of 
his best troops. Teesdale turns some guns towards the rear, 
and works them vigorously. Kmety’s riflemen pour into 
these partially victorious Russians a continued and well- 
directed fire, which holds them in check, and wofully thins 
their ranks. Meantime the sun has risen, and shows each 
position of the enemy. A sulphurous cloud envelopes the 
scenes of fiercest conflict, while reserves in formidable num- 
bers crown the distant slopes. Fresh columns of the enemy 
charge again and again the front line of breastworks and 
batteries, from which they were at first driven back ; they 
are received with a deadly and withering fire; and thus the 
fight continues. But this is not the only struggle going on. 
The line of breastworks and forts protecting the heights 
on the north of the town are ‘attacked simultaneously by 
overpowering numbers, and, being defended only by a very 
weak force, mainly of Laz i lars, are carried and occu- 
pied by Russian troops, who pile arms and wait for further 
events; while the Russian artillerymen employ their time in 
busily shelling the town, which they nowcommand. Mean- 
time General Williams, from the centre of the camp, is 
watching events; he despatches some companies of troops 
from Chim tabia (a battery safe from any immediate attack), 
and these join with another body from Lake Fort, sent by 
Colonel Lake. The two combined, with Kherim Pasha at 
their head, appear suddenly on the flank of a large body of 
Russians, who were gaining ground in the rear of the Turks 
on Tahmasp. A loud yell arises of triumph and vengeance. 
Baba Kherim waves his swcrd—his troops pour a volle 
into the enemy ; Kmety and his men, hitherto soothes | 
raise a responsive cheer: they rush on crying, Sungu, 
sungu/ (the bayonet, the bayonet!) Teesdale pours fresh 
pe into the staggering masses; the Russians waver! 
ussein Pasha, a gallant Circassian, rushes sword in hand 
on the enemy ; they give way; “again, again, again, the 
havoe did not slack,” as the Turkish artillery hurled round 
shot into these columns of brave and devoted men. 

Nor must I omit to mention that a large force of cavalry 
and artillery were all this time menacing Kanli tabia on 
the plain, and keeping up a brisk artillery fire, which was, 
however, not responded to, as the feint was evident. Cap- 
tain Thompson was stationed on the Karadagh, on the ex- 
treme east of the position; luckily he had with him a very 
heavy gun, 8o he immediately ordered his men to pile arms, 
and with a strong rope he set to work to drag this gun into 
a position which could command the English tabias. Just 
then an oraer, already anticipated by him, comes from the 
General to despatch any troops he could spare across the 
ravine and river to the rescue of these tabias. On the ex- 
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treme east of the English tabias General Williams had des- 
patched Kadri Bey with a regiment of Arabs, who charged 
the Russians at the same moment in this direction: the 
enemy thus found themselves attacked on both wings at 
once, menaced in front by a force of Laz who had climbed 
the rocks from the town, and wofully disturbed by Captain 
Thompson’s big gun, which soon played vigorously upon 
them, in addition to the artillery of Fort Lake and Arab 
tabia. They were presently fairly driven from this posi- 
tion and cruelly maltreated by our heavy s. Some 
Russian cavalry made a gallant here, but, like the 
English at Bannockburn, they were hurled peil-mell over 
each other in the trows de loup. Meantime the fight was 
raging at the original point of attack, the rolling fire of mus- 
ketry was incessant, and the batteries never ceased for a 
moment. At one time, and only for once, some little 
movement of giving way was visible, but no sooner observed 
than fresh reinforcements, despatched to the spot by General 
Williams, changed the backward into a forward movement. 
The loud hurrahs of the Russian hosts were mingled with 
the yells of the Turks, who t like tigers, charging re- 
peatedly with the bayonet. hite-turbaned citizens were 
seen plunging into the fight, hewing with their scimitars ; 
athletic and savage Lazistan mountaineers fought with the 
clubbed rifle, or hurled stones at the advancing foe, while 
the latter, ever obedient to the dictates of a stern discipline, 
advanced again and again to the deadly batteries, and were 
blown from the very mouths of the guns. 

As the action continued and each movement of the enemy 
was tried, the excellence of Colonel Lake’s batteries was 
fully proved. Wherever the columns of the enemy were 
directed, they found themselves under a flanking fire of 
heavy guns. Did they ever gain possession of a battery 
weaker than the rest? they were again pounded by our 
artillery from some battery which commanded the weaker 
point. Meantime any assault on the keys of our pusition 
was altogether hopeless ; the Colonel himself under a heavy 
fire, directed the artillery of the two principal batteries, 
aided by his interpreter, M. Zohrab, who proved himself a 
man of pluck. 

The battle raged for seven hours and a half, chiefly at 
Tahmasp, which position was stoutly contested during the 
whole time, and attacked again and again by the enemy. 

About vg: ow Russian columns were seen running 
down the hill, their cavalry and artillery steadily protecting 
their retreat. A mass of citizens, horse and foot, 
followed them with the utmost temerity, firing into their 
retreating ranks. But where was our cavalry ; where were 
the fierce Turkish horsemen who once overran the east of 

? Two thousand of these horsemen would now 
destroy the Russian army : as it is we are forced to keep to 
our entrenchments—we have no cavalry and no horse- 
artillery ; and, with deep chagrin we see the enemy gradu- 
ally re-form, and march off w : 

1 cello vowel the tantatee sith after the action, and sel- 
dom had the oldest soldier witnessed a more terrible sight. 
There were literally piles of dead already stripped of their 
clothes by marauding soldiers, and lying in every posture ; 
while the plaintive cries of men with shattered limbs arose 
from time to time from amidst these acres of defaced 
humanity. Every ghastly wound was there,—deep and 
broad sabre-cuts, letting out the life of man in a crimson 
flood, limbs carried off by round shot, and carcases of man 
and horse torn and shattered by grape. I urged our men to 

off the wounded, but this work proceeded slowly—for 
the distance to the town was nearly three miles, all or 
nearly all our horses and mules were dead, and our ambu- 
lance corps thereby rendered useless. Suddenly a band of 
music strikes up ; it is the rifle band, and the tune 1s a wild 
Zebek melody. At once a dozen of these mountaineers 
spring up from their repose, join hand-in-hand, and dance 
amidst the dead, the dying, and the wounded. 

After a day of hard fighting, of glorious triumph, and 
soul-harrowing work, the night closes in upon us long ere 
we had removed the Russian wounded from the battle-field. 
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God help them! After lying naked in a scorching sun, 
with shattered limbs and burning thirst, they are now ex- 
posed to a frosty night. I verily believe that the sensations 
of the human body are so blunted after a while, as to be no 
longer susceptible of suffering. 

Sunday, Sept. 30.—This is no day of rest ; our soldiers 
are hard at work with the spade, and before nightfall they 
have buried many thousand Russians, and removed the 
wounded. Some pious Mussulmen of Kars declare they 
saw a sacred band of 10,000 men, all clothed in green, the 
Prophet's colour, fighting with our troops. These heavenly 
warriors disappeared when the Russians retreated. Yester- 
day and to-day the cholera has ceased,—a singular pheno- 
menon, occasioned, I presume, by intense moral emotion. 


More privations ensue :— 


General Williams determines to increase the soldier's 
rations by 30 drachms of bread a day—a timely boon, since 
the mortality has become alarming, and still more so the 
frightful emaciation of our troo With hollow cheeks, 
tottering gait, and that peculiar feebleness of voice so cha- 
racteristic of famine, they yet cling to their duties. I have 
again and again seen them watching the batteries at mid- 
might, some standing and leaning on their arms, but most 
coiled up under the Siantwat during cold as intense as an 
Arctic winter, scarce able to respond to or challenge the 
visiting officer, and, in answer to a word of encouragement 
or consolation, the loyal words were ever on their lips, 
“ Padishah sagh ossoon !” Long live the Sultan! It would 
seem that the extremity of human suffering called forth 
latent sparks of a loyalty and devotion not observed in 
seasons of prosperity. 

eo ° . o : @ 

Nov. 18.-—Twenty-one men have deserted last night. 
Hussein Bey tells nie that the most profound discontent 
exists throughout the city, and that the people say they can 
bear their sufferings.no longer. They exclaim, almost in 
the language of Scripture, “In our watching we have 
watched for a nation that could not save us.” In truth the 
scenes of distress are heartrending. Mothers bring their 
children to the military council, and throw them at the feet 
of the officers, exclaiming, “‘ Take and keep these children, 
for we have no bread to give them.” 


. . * * * 


Nov. 21.—A heavy fall of snow during the night. No 
more news to cheer us. We have almost reached the limits 
of human endurance ; our soldiers lie dead and dying in 
every of the camp. The citizens look reproachfully at 
us ; “ their visage is blacker than a coal, their skin cleaveth 
to their bones.” They exclaim, “ Let us go out and fight; 
why remain here to die?’ “They that be slain with the 
sword are better than they that be slain with hunger, for 
pms = away, stricken through for want of the fruits of 

e field. 


Then comes the dénouement of the sad but 
glorious tale :— 

Nov. 25.—General Williams and his aide-de-camp Teesdale 
ride over under a flag of truce to the Russian camp. They 
are well received by Mouravieff. The General tells his 
chivalrous enemy that he has no wish to rob him of his 
laurels; the fortress contains a large train of artillery, with 
numerous standards, and a variety of arms, but the army 
has not yet surrendered, nor will it without certain articles 
of capitulation. “If you grant not these,” exclaimed the 
General, “‘every gun shall be burst, every standard burnt, 
every trophy destroyed, and you may then work your will 
on a famished crowd.” “I have no wish,” answered 
Mouravieff, “to wreak an unworthy vengeance on‘a gallant 
and long-suffering army, which has covered itself with glory, 
and only yields to famine.” “Look here,” he exclaimed, 
pointing to a lump of bread and a handful of roots, “ what 
splendid troops must these be who can stand to their arms 
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in this severe climate on food such as this? General 
Williams, you havé made yourself a name in history, and 

ity will stand amazed at the endurance, the co 7 
and the discipline which this siege has called forth in the 
remains of an army. Let us arrange a capitulation that will 
satisfy the demands of war without outraging humanity.” 
I leave my readers to imagine anything more touching than 
the interview between these gallant leaders, whose eyes 
were suffused with tears, while their hearts were big with 
sentiments of high honour and graceful benevolence. 

* 7 2 - * 


Nov. 28.—Early this morning the sounds of musketry are 
heard in all parts of the camp. The soldiers are emptying 
their muskets and piling arms. The people and the army 
have now learned that they are to capitulate; the word 
teslim (capitulation) is in every mouth, and what a scene is 
this! The poor staggering soldiers obey their orders mecha- 
nically, but some there are who dash their muskets to pieces 
against the rocks, exclaiming, “ Thus perish our pashas, and 
the eurse of God be with them! may their mothers be out- 
raged!” Some of the officers break their swords, and, 
caring not who hears them, heap curses on the Sultan and 
the whole government of the empire—awful words, which I 
had never heard even whispered before. The citizens 
of together in groups, exclaiming, “God is great! and 

it come to this} How is Islam fallen! Vai, vai/ 
(alas, alas!) and do my eyes behold it? Would to God we 
had never been born! would to God we had died in. battle! 
for then, had we been translated to heaven, then had we 
been purified and acceptable, The Ghiaours are coming, 
and our arms drop from our hands! God is God, and 
Mahomed is his prophet. How has the All-Merciful for- 
saken his children, and delivered us up to be a prey to the 
spoiler |” 

Thus are the sounds of grief and indignation heard from 
each turbaned warrior, “ while woman’s softer soul in woe 
dissolves aloud.” Let us draw a veil over this distressing 
scene ; scarce was there a dry eye that witnessed it, while 

bearded soldiers sobbed aloud. In the midst of these 
mentations General Williams rode through the camp. At 
once the citizens crowded round him, kissing his stirrup and 
praying for blessings on his head. “ Néréyé, néréyé” 
(Where, where are you going, Pasha? they asked), “I am 
& prisoner,” he answered. “ Let us go with you; we will 
follow you,” was the universal cry. 

The uel we all know. Williams, the 
devoted chieftain, the chivalrous soldier, the 
re statesman is in captivity. English 
influence in the East has received a blow 
from which it will not soon or easily recover. 
Russian interests are proportionably in the 
ascendant. Who is to blame for this? Our 
author considers Omer Pasha to have been so 


to a great degree :— 


I am constantly asked the question—Could Kars have 
been relieved by Omer Pasha? My answer is, that to the 
best of my belief it could. Had Qmer Pasha landed at 
Trebizond, instead of making Soukum Kalé the base of his 
operations, he might have marched to Erzeroom through a 
friendly country, where the people and cattle of each village 
would have been at his service, and over aroad which, being 
habitually traversed at all seasons by hosts of mules and 
muleteers, affords barley, corn, and other necessaries for a 
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marching army. The road is certainly difficult ; but when 
Omer Pasha, after a monstrous delay, landed at Soukum 
Kalé, it was the best of all seasons for a march to Erzeroom. 
The road, ascending higher and higher, becomes healthier at 
every step. The weather was dry and fine, the villagers 
had got in their harvest, and their oxen, carts, and corn 
were available without difficulty. Supposing the General 
wished to make a forced march unencumbered by a heavy 
train of artillery, Erzeroom was teeming with artillery, am- 
munition, and military stores, sent all too late for the army 
of Kars. There were thousands of ox-carts and 

horses awaiting him at an idle and abundant season, when 
the crops had been harvested, and men and oxen were 
resting from their labours. 

In Erzeroom there are sp khans, ques, and other 
buildings admirably adapted for barracks and hospitals—in 
short everything desirable as a base cf operations; and the 
road from thence to Kars lies across a succession of broad, 
dry, and healthy plains, through a corn-growing country, 
with streams of pure water at each step. It is more than 
probable that Omer Pasha, knowing the capacity of his sub- 
ordinate officers, was in no wise anxious to meet a large and 
well-appointed Russian army in the field. The result would 
have been, to say the least, doubtful, supposing Mouravieff 
had offered battle. The Turkish soldiers, as we have seen, 
can fight splendidly, but, like all other troops, they must be 
well handled; nor, whatever may be the talents of the 
Generalissimo, can I conceive it possible, officered as they 
are, that they would meet a Russian army cn anything like 
equal terms, Still it is giving Mouravieff credit for too 
much temerity to suppose he would have offered battle with 
a beaten army to 4 fresh body of well-appointed troops, and 
with a fortress in his rear containing men who, after one 
glorious success, were burning with martial ardour and 
crying to be again led on; nor, in the event of any aid ap- 
pearing, would they have cried in vain. The same General 
and the same officers who had led them to victory on the 
29th, were no less eager than themselves to march with 
them to victory or death. 

The sudden move of Omer Pasha to Soukum Kalé was 
unaccountable. He seemed to have purposely put all the 
rivers and ravines of the conutry between himself and his 
enemy— a clever movement for a retreating army, but inex- 
plicable under his circumstances, Mouravieff smiled as he 
remarked to us that Omer Pasha had gone to Soukum Kalé 
to relieve us. 





One whom it concerns England's honour 
that he should be free from suspicion is now 
loudly accused of acting more than a secon- 
dary part in bringing about the catastrophe. 
Our province is not to discuss political ques- 
tions, or to prejudge a person whose defence 
has not been made. We hope that the matter 
will be fully and fairly investigated. No 
punishment can be too severe for a man who 
has betrayed his sovereign’s confidence and 
his country’s cause to a mean jealousy or an 
unfounded dislike, Let us hope that there is 
no such culprit. In the mean time, we most 
heartily thank Dr. Sandwith for his very 
useful and interesting volume. 
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The Confidential Correspondence of Napoleon Buonaparte with his Brother Joseph, King of 
Spain. Selected and Translated from the “‘ Mémoirs pu Roi Joserx.” 2 vols. London: 


Murray. 1855. 


Tuere have been many historians and me- 
moir writers of Napoleon and his Times, but 
we question if any one has yet given so cha- 
racteristic a sketch of the Emperor and his 
system as these “ Confidential Letters” present. 
They form, not only a history of Napoleon, 
but more, a history of his mind, during those 
fifteen years pregnant with the fate of king- 
doms. 

The letters given are selections from the 
“ Memoirs of King Joseph,” lately published. 
The correspondence is divided throughout into 
several epochs, prefaced with a brief explana- 
tion of the principal events of that date. So 
many of the letters of Joseph, and official re- 
ports of different affairs are_ included, as are 
necessary to serve as a context to those of 
Napoleon ; while the whole forms one of the 
most interesting, characteristic, and faithful 
historical sketches of the time yet published. 

No matter upon what subject Napoleon 
writes, one is struck, either with the sound 
common sense, the thorough knowledge of 
human nature, the keen appreciation of indi- 
vidual character, the cool judgment, or the 
rapid decision he commonly displays. He 
seems to have inherently possessed, in a re- 
markable degree, the power of judging quickly 
and rightly—a happy union of thought and 
impulse: and though these letters do not ex- 
cite in us any higher admiration for his moral 
character, they incontestably bear out his 
claims to capacity of the highest order. 

Yet many a reputation has been wrecked by 
the publication of private memoirs; and, in 
some measure, Buonaparte’s will suffer by 
these “ Confidential Letters.” Not that they 
depreciate his great military genius, or throw 
a doubt upon his energy and power of mind, 
but they expose the defects of his character, 
and inflict no little injury upon his reputation 
as a profound politician. 

The apologists of Napoleon claim for him a 
profound system of beneficial policy for 
Europe, had he been permitted time to work 
out his views, and Europe is blamed as short- 
sighted, in ridding itself of his intolerable 
tyranny, and exclaiming against his despotic 
ambition. But these letters will prove to us 
that his views were not simply to establish a 
solid European peace, and secure the inde- 
pendence of France, the only aim he could 
justly lay claim to, and one which he had 
frequent opportunity of attaining,—and, also, 
that he was not necessarily compelled,—step 
by step, from Marengo to Waterloo, to create, 


and attempt to uphold by war, that gigantic 
power which overwhelmed Europe, in order, 
as he affirmed, to regenerate it, or found a 
universal peace. 

With peace and liberty perpetually on his 
lips, there was a perfect contradiction between 
his principles and their application. He was 
determined that the world should bé per- 
suaded by his reason or conquered by his 
bayonets, and that halo of heroism which for 
some time has blinded the eyes of Europe to 
the false policy and injustice of his system is 
now torn aside, and we see here what a 
pyramid of robbery, corruption, and cruelty, 
made up that gigantic Empire. A pyramid 
reversed, with a Napoleon, it is true, for its 
apex, but with no other solid stone throughout 
the building. 

What ulterior benefits he might have in- 
tended for the conquered states is not the 
questiop. “La proprieté c'est le vol,” was 
his maxim with respect to the other European 
sovereigns, and so he forthwith robbed them 
wholesale. The permanent benefits which it 
is asserted he conferred upon the conquered 
peoples were compensated for by the vast in- 
justice and tyranny by which they were ac- 
companied, and the slight beneficial effects 
upon the people themselves is proved by the 
rapidity of Napoleon’s fall. In 1814 there 
was not a man out of France whose hand was 
not against him, and when his divisions were 
withdrawn from the conquered countries at 
any time previous in his reign his kings could 
not maintain themselves an hour. It was the 
weight of his arms, not his profound and be- 
neficial system of policy, which kept Europe 
crouching at his feet for fifteen years, and the 
rebound was terrible in proportion. 

The Letters commence in 1795. He was 
then on half-pay, living in comparative po- 
verty in Paris, morose and bitter in spirit— 
doubtful of the present—and gloom as to the 
future. Full of jaundiced views of life, writ- 
ing in ‘95, he says, “ Life is a flimsy dream, 
soon to be over.”—After the affair of the sec- 
tions, though emerging from obscurity, aud 
having obtained the command of the army 
of the West, he writes :— 


As for me, little attached to life, contemplating it 
without much solicitude, constantly in the state of mind 
in which one is on the day before a battle, feeling that, 
while death is always amongst us to put an end to all, 
anxiety is folly—everything joins to make me defy fortune 
and fate: in time I shall not get out of the way when a 
carriage comes. [ sometimes wonder at my own state of 
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mind. It is the result of what I have seen and what I 
have risked. 

At the first flush of real success, however, 
all this passes away, and he is soon over- 
whelmed with business and sees nothing in 
the future “ but what is agreeable. Were it 
otherwise one must live in the present. A 
brave man despises the future.” 

Then the Italian campaign follows, and we 
soon see how his views of personal aggran- 
dizement swell out. But his intervals of 
leisure are few, his letters are brief and relate 
merely to official matters. He sends money 
to his family, gets Lucien appointed commis- 
sary to the army of the Rhine, and Joseph as 
ambassador to Rome. Peace and the Egyp- 
tian expedition follow, but there is only one 
characteristic letter worth quoting. 

At Cairo, some news had reached him of 
Josephine’s inconstancy, he writes in a tho- 
roughly misanthropic tone:— 

I have much domestic distress. Your friendship is 
very dear to me. To become a misanthropist I have only 
to lose it, and find that you betray me. That every dif- 
ferent feeling towards the same person should be united 
in one heart is very painful. 

Let me have on my arrival a villa near Paris or in 
Burgundy. I intend to sbut myself up there for the 
winter. I am tired of human nature. I want solitude 
and isolation. Greatness fatigues me; feeling is dried 
up. At 29 glory has become flat. I have exhausted 
everything. I have no refuge but pure selfishness. [ 
shall retain my house, and let no one else occupy it. I 
have not more than enough to live on. Adieu, my only 
friend. I have never been unjust to you, as you must 
admit, though I may have wished to be so. 

Beyond these few passages his earlier let- 
ters present no very interesting features. 
Even from his return to Paris from Egypt in 
‘99, to his election as Consul, and his seizure 
of the throne, his letters are few and simply 
official. Then his true character breaks forth. 
Flushed with victory, his whole being vibrates 
with the most gigantic aspirations; he plots 
the foundation of a vast centralized system of 
empire by firmly planting his family upon the 
petty thrones of Europe. Every aggression 
is then committed ; every war is then under- 
taken, not for the independence of France, but 
with a fixed view of universal dominion. His 
first step after the campaign of 1805 was to 
decree “that the House of Braganza had 
ceased to reign,” and to direct the seizure of 
Naples for his brother's throne. 

From this date the interest of the corre- 
spondence increases, for the principles of 
“the system” are first put fairly into practice 
against Naples. 

Napoleon's announcement of his intention 
to seize Naples was simple and characteristic. 
He writes to Joseph from Munich, Dee. 31, 
1805 :— 


I intend to take possession of the kingdom of Naples. 
Marshal Masséna and General Saint-Cyr are marching on 
that kingdom with two corps-d’armée. 

I have named you my Lieutenant 
the army of Naples. 

Set off for Rome forty hours after the receipt of this 
letter, and let your first dispatch inform me that you 
have entered Naples, driven out the treacherous Court, 
and subjected that part of Italy to our authority. 

Again from Stutgardt, June 19, 1806:— 

You will make no truce, you will hear of no capitula- 
tion: my will is that the Bourbons shall have ceased to 
reign at Naples. I intend to seat on that throne a prince 
of my own house. In the first place you, if it suits you ; 
if not, another. 

When Joseph entered Naples, the first 
thing that Napoleon orders him to do is “ to 
levy a contribution of ten millions on the 
town, disarm the populace, and send away 
all strangers and Jesuits.” A few days later 
Napoleon impresses upon Joseph the neces- 
sity of vigorous measures. ‘* Lay a contribu- 
tion of thirty millions on the whole kingdom. 
Your conduct wants decision.” Joseph's ideas 
of government were opposed to such harsh 
measures. He wrote “ that he could maintain 
himself only by the assistance of public 
opinion.” ‘ Take care,” replies Napoleon, 
“that there are mortars in the forts and troops 
in reserve ; for in all your calculations assume 
this, that a fortnight sooner or a fortnight 
later, you will have an insurrection. It is an 
event of uniform occurrence in a conquered 
country :— 

Keep your artillery in positions where the mob cannot 
seize them. Reckon on a riot or a small insurrection. I 
wish that I could give you the benefit of my experience 
in these matters, but I see from the little that Tascher 
tells me that you will get well out of them. 

Again, we have more injunctions of the 
beneficent policy to be adopted :— 

If you do not begin by making yourself feared, you 
will suffer for it. The imposition of a land-tax will not 
produce the effect which you apprehend; everybody ex- 
pects it, and will think it quite natural. At Vienna, 
where there was supposed not to be a farthing, and they 
hoped that I should not levy a contribution, a few days 
after my arrival I levied one of one hundred millions: it 
was thought very reasonable. Your proclamations have 
not enough the style of a master; you will gain nothing 
by spoiling the Neapolitans. The people of Italy, and 
in fact of every other country, if they do not feel that 
they are mastered, are disposed to rebel and to murmur. 
- . .« .« Your administration in Naples is too feeble. 
You treat that populace with too much consideration. I 
cannot imagine why you do not execute the laws. Every 
spy should be shot; every lazzarone who stabs a soldier 
should be shot. The property of all those who belonged 
to the Court should be confiscated; and, if what the 
papers say be true, that you have arrested that wretched 
Castelcicala, send him under a good escort to Fenestrelle, 
and confiscate his jewels and estates. ‘ 


Later he writes that he should like much 
to hear of a revolt as a salutary symptom :— 


You will never be their master till you have made an 
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example of them. Every conquered country must have 
its revolt. I should see Naples in revolt as a father sees 
his children in the small-pox ; the crisis is salutary, pro- 
vided it does not too much weaken the constitution. It 
is for this reason that your forts should be armed and 
provisioned. 

Writing on the 8th March, 1806, we see 
shadowed forth the principles of the system 
by which he hoped to root his power into 
Europe :— 

You must establish in the kingdom of Naples a certain 
number of French families, holding fiefs either carved out 
of domains of the Crown, or taken from their present 
possessors, or from the monks by diminishing the number 
of convents. In my opinion your throne will have no 
solidity unless you surround it with a hundred generals, 
colonels, and others attached to your house, possessing 
great fiefs in the kingdom of Naples and Sicily. Ber- 
nadotte and Masséna should I think be fixed in Naples, 
with the title of princes, and with large revenues. Enable 
them to found great families: I do this in Piedmont, the 
kingdom of Italy, and Parma. In these countries and in 
Naples 300 or 400 French military men ought to be es- 
tablished with property descending by primogeniture. 
In a few years they will marry into the principal families, 
and your throne will be strong enough to do without a 
French army: a point which must be reached. 


Shortly after Joseph is in want of money, 
and in proof of Napoleon's scrupulous honesty 
when an object was to be obtained, we find 
him replying to Joseph in Naples :— 

Nothing is sacred after a conquest. You will have 
national property to dispose of, that of the clergy, the 
monasteries, and the fiefs of the crown. What you have 
to do with them need not be begun yet, but eg to be 
kept i in view. The money Roederer is paying, twent 
six millions for the national debt, is always at hand. if 
you want money there are twenty-six millions for you by 
stopping payment for one year. 

He perpetually insists upon the neces- 
sity of vigorous measures, and we soon learn 
what Napoleon meant by the term. “ You 
should order two or three of the large villages 
to be pillaged,” he writes ; “this will restore 
the gaiety of your soldiers. You should dis- 
arm, sentence, and exile.” And then follow 
some minute instructions which illustrate the 
terrible sufferings the people of these con- 
quered countries were compelled to submit 
to :— 

Grant no pardons; do military execution on at least 
600 rebels ; they have murdered a greater number of my 
soldiers. Let the houses of thirty of the principal heads 
of villages be burnt, and distribute their property among 
the troops. Disarm all the inhabitants, and pillage five 
or six of the large villages which have behaved worst. 
Desire the soldiers to treat well the towns which have 
remained faithful. Confiscate the public property of the 
revolted villages, and give it to the army; above all, 
disarm vigorously. 

Since you compare the Neapolitans to the Corsicans, 
recollect that when Niolo was taken forty rebels were 
hung upon the trees, and such alarm was spread that not 
a person ventured to stir afterwards. On my return from 
the Grand Army, Placenza rebelled ; I sent thither Junot, 
who sent me reports full of French cleverness, and de- 
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clared that no rebellion had taken place. I ordered him 
to burn two villages, and to shoot the ringleaders, among 
whom were six priests. This was done, the country was 
subdued, and will remain so for a long time. 

You will never succeed in changing and reforming a 
country by weak measures; extraordinary and vigorous 
expedients are requisite. As the Calabrians have assas- 
sinated my soldiers, | myself will issue a decree confis- 
cating for the benefit of my army one-half of the reve- 
nues of the province, both public and private. But if 
you begin by asserting that Calabria is not in revolt, and 
that it has always been attached to you, your kindness, 
or, in other words, your weakness and timidity, will be 
very mischievous to France. P 

The way in which he confounds strict 
justice with all this cruelty is Singular :— 

You must not forget that the kindness of kings con- 
sists in strength and in strict justice. You confound the 
kindness of a monarch with that of a private individual, 
1 am waiting to hear how many estates you have confis- 
eated in Calabria, and how many rebels you have execu- 
ted. You should shoot in every village three of the 
ringleaders. Do not spare the priests more than the 
others. 

Joseph was now settled in Naples, but he 
was not always to carry on war in such plea- 
sant quarters. The Campaigns of 1806-7 
were soon over. Peace with Russia and 
Prussia was made, and Spain was next in- 
vaded. 

Napoleon offered the Crown at once to 
Joseph, who, dazzled by his brother's success, 
had not the wisdom to refuse. In forty- 
eight hours he left Naples, and was on the 
road to Madrid. But before he had been 
there ten days he found the throne of Spain 
had more of thorns than roses. “ My position,” 
he writes to Napoleon, “ does not frighten me, 
but it is one in which a king never was before. 
I have not a single partizan.” To which 
Napoleon replies, “* You ought not to be sur- 
prised at having to conquer your kingdom. 
Be happy; do not allow yourself to be so 
easily affected, and do not doubt for an instant 
that everything will end sooner and more hap- 
pily than you think.” But it is no easy thing 
for Joseph tobe happy. Already his generals 
acted independently ofhim. He bores Napoleon 
with petty complaints, to which Napoleon re- 
plies eurtly, begging to be spared a “ page of 
twaddle.” Joseph is nettled, and replies in a 
curiously prophetic strain :— 

The honest people are as little on my side as the rogues 
are. No, Sire, you are deceived. Your glory will be 
shipwrecked in Spain. My tomb will be a monument of 
your want of power to support me, for no one will suspect 
you of want of will. 

The Emperor briefly answers, and with 
superlative pride :— 

The style of your letter of the 24th does not please 
me. To die is not your business, but to live and to con- 
quer, which you are doing, and shall do. 

I shall find in Spain the Pillars of Hercules, dut not 
the limits of my power. 
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A day or two later he writes :— 


Whatever reverses fortune may have in store fur you, 
do not be uneasy; in a short time you will have more 
than 100,000 men. All is in motion, but it must have 
time. You will reign; you will have conquered your 
subjects, in order to become their father. The best kings 
have passed through this school. My orders were given 
three weeks ago. Health to you, and happiness; that 
is to say, strength of mind. 


It is a foir matter for speculation whe- 
ther Napoleon would not ultimately have com- 
pletely conquered Spain, had he not engaged 
in the Austrian campaign of 1809. The first 
attempt to seize Spain and Portugal had been 
eminently disastrous. The French armies 
were everywhere defeated either by the English 
or Spaniards. They had capitulated at Cintra 
and Baylen, and had retired beyond the Ebro. 
On the 3rd Nov., 1808, Napoleon reached 
Bayonne, in less than six weeks he was in 
Madrid, and in three months, beyond a mere 
guerilla warfare in the Southern provinces, 
all resistance was, for the time, suppressed. 

The treatment of Spain was the old story 
of shooting and hanging over again. The 
same system was adopted towards every 
country that resisted Napoleon’s rule. He 
begins, in 1808 :— 

You should order the five or six persons arrested at 
Bilbao by General Merlin to be shot, especially the man 
who was designated as commander-in-chief by the pro- 
clamation of the Junta. If you do not perform some acts 
of rigour these disturbances will never end. 


To Berthier :— 


Write to General Belliard, to express my displeasure at 
the want of firmness displayed by his government : every 
day Frenchmen are assassinated in Madrid, and he does 
nothing. Tell him that thirty of the worst characters in 
the town must be arrested and shot. . . . 

To Joseph -— 

I am not satisfied with the order which is kept in 
Madrid; Belliard is too weak; with the Spaniards it is 
necessary to be severe. I have arrested here fifteen of 
the worst characters, and I have ordered them to be shot. 
Arrest thirty at Madrid. When I left it there had been 
an inquiry, and the police were on the point of making a 
seizure. If you treat the mob with kindness, these crea- 
tures fancy themselves invulnerable; if you hang a few, 
they get tired of the game, and become as submissive 
and humble as they ought tobe. . . . . 

You must hang at Madrid a score of the worst charac- 
ters. To-morrow I intend to have hanged here seven 
notorious for their excesses. They have been secretly 
denounced to me by respectable people whom their exist- 
ence disturbed, and who will recover their spirits when 
they are got rid of. If Madrid is not delivered from at 
at least 100 of these firebrands, you will be able to do 
nothing. Out of this 100, hang or shoot twelve or fifteen, 
and send the rest to France to the galleys. I had no 
peace in France, I could not restore confidence to the re- 
spectable portion of the community, until I had arrested 
200 firebrand assassins of September, and sent them to 
the colonies. From that time the spirit of the capital 
changed as if by the waving ofawand. . .. . 

I think it essential that your government, particularly 


at first starting, should show some vigour against the 
mob. The mob loves and respects only those whom it 
fears; and it is only by being feared by the mob that 
you will acquire the love and esteem of the rest of the 
nation. . . . . 

You must show some severity, and excite no false or 
premature hopes; or the men whose arms you restore 
will assassinate the French, and turn those arms against 
you on the first hope of success. It is a pity that when 
the members of the council of Castile were arrested 
they were not permitted to come to France. A residence 
of two or three years in France would have changed 
their ideas, and they might have been turned into useful 
citizens. 


All this severity, hanging, shooting, and 
confiscation proves how hollow was the sys- 
tem, for with it, and 100,000 men to back 
him, Joseph could not settle easily. After 
eight months rule, he writes with a subdued 
hankering after his love of liberty :-— 


lam king of Spain only through the force of your 
arms; I might be so through the love of the Spanish 
people, but for that purpose [ must govern them in my 
own way. I have often heard you say, every animal has 
its instinct and ought to follow it. I will be such a king 
as the brother and friend of your Majesty ought to be, 
or I will return to Mortefontaine, where I ask for no 
happiness but to live without humiliation and to die with 
a gocd conscience. 

Only a fool remains long in a false position. In forty 
years of life I have learnt only what I knew almost at 
the beginning, that all is vanity except a good conscience 
and self-esteem. . . . . 

If there is on earth a man whom you esteem or love 
more than you do me, I ought not to be King of Spain, 
and my happiness requires me to cease to be so. 


In July, 1809, the battle of Talavera was 
fought, and so shameful was the defeat of the 
French that both Joseph and Jourdan appear 
to have sent Napoleon false reports of the 


battle. 
The Emperor writes from Schénbrunn :— 


In the despatch of the English General Wellesley you 
will see that we have lost twenty guns and three standards. 
Express to the king my surprise, and to General Jourdan 
my displeasure, at not being made acquainted with the 
reai state of things, instead of receiving from them school- 
boys’ stories ; I wish to know who were the artillerymen 
who abandoned their guns and the infantry regiments 
that allowed them to be taken. In your letter to the 
king hint that I disapprove his order of the day; that it 
tells the soldiers that they are conquerors ; that this is 
ruin to the troops; that I am in want of correct informa- 
tion; that I wish to know the number of killed and 
wounded in each regiment, of guns and standards taken, 
&c. Say that in Spain affairs are undertaken without 
reflection or knowledge of war; and that on the day of 
action there is neither union, nor plan, nor decision. 
Write to General Sebastiani that the King has sent to me 
his report ; that it is not the report of a soldier describing 
what has been and what is; that it is full of nothing but 
fine speeches; that I had rather that he had told me his 
real opinions, and had given an exact and faithful ac- 
count of what happened. In short, I haye a right to be 
told the truth; it is necessary for the good of my 
subjects. 


The correspondence from this period con- 
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sists principally of instructions from Berthier 
and Napoleon to the different generals in 
command. Joseph appears to have been 
completely ignored. French marshals, with 
sovereign powers, commanded in the different 
provinces,—levied contributions and absorbed 
the revenues of the State. The King’s position 
at Madrid became insupportable; and in 
August, 1810, he writes to Napoleon :— 


Sire-—My position in this country, always difficult, 
often deplorable, is now such that it cannot continue 
under the arrangements which have been made and are 
threatened. 

I shall endeavour to let the answer which I hope from 
your Majesty find me in Madrid, but I implore you not 
to make me wait long for it, for things are stronger than 
men ; and on the day when I shall be completely aban- 
doned by my guard, by my servants, and by all that consti- 
tutes a government, my only course will be to return to 
France to put myself at the disposition of your Majesty, 
requesting you to allow me to join my family, from which 
I have been separated for six years, and to find in obscu- 
rity and domestic affection a peace of which the throne has 
robbed me, without giving me anything in exchange. I 
find it a seat of punishment, from whic i I look passively 
on the devastation of a country which I had hoped to 
make happy. . 

I am here surrounded by the ruins of a great nation, 
I have a guard, I have depéts, I have hospitals, a garri- 
son, a househo!d, a ministry, a privy-council, refugees 
from all the other provinces, &c. & Even if my honour, 
if the sentiment of what is due to me allowed me to main- 
tain so humiliating a position, this state of things could 
not last two mont For, in fact, if the army of Anda- 
lusia is taken from me, what shall I be? The porter of 
the hospitals of Madrid and of the depéts of the army, 
and the jailor of the prisoners. ° 

I implore your Majesty to see in this letter only what 
I have endeavoured to put into it—the simple truth, dic- 
tated by the fraternal friendship which attached me to 
you in your cradle, and, whatever may happen, will ac- 
company me to my tomb. Can the emotion which I feel 
at this instant, and which interrupts my writing, be caused 
by personal feelings or by selfish regret? No, Sire, it is 
not so. I weep over the weakness of human nature; 
over the dispersion of a family once so united; over the 
change in the heart of my brother ; over the gradual di- 
minution of an immense glory, which would have been 
better preserved by generosity and heroism than by any 
extension of power. 

Sire, if the conclusion of my letter does not recall to 
you the tender and valued friend of your infancy ; if it 
does not tell you that I am to you what no other man can 
be, 1 have nothing to do but to retire. 


To this Napoleon returns no reply, but con- 
tinues his correspondence upon details of 
organisation with Berthier, 

These few letters sufficiently illustrate the 
nature of the treatment to which Europe 
generally was subjected. Napoleon, flushed 
with incredible successes, seized upon State 
after State ; tyrannized over Central Europe ; 
drained Italy; oppressed Spain; made war 
maintain war; engaged in the most gigantic 
enterprises, and exhausting the resources of 
France, found himself at the first reverse 
almost without men, straitened in means, and 


with the whole of Europe in arms against 
him. In such a system it is not surprising 
to find that the subordinate agents robbed for 
themselves, and occasionally cheated their 
master. In 1806 Napoleon writes to Joseph 
at Naples :— 


Let Masséna be advised to return the 6,000,000. To 
do so quickly is his only salvation. If he does not I 
shall send a Military Commission of Inquiry to Padua, 
for such robbery is intolerable. To suffer the soldiers to 
starve and to be unpaid, and to pretend that the sums 
destined for their use were a present to himself from the 
province, is too impudent. Such conduct would make it 
impossible tocarry on a war. Let S—— be watched. 
The details of their plunderings are incredible. I learn 
them from the Austrians, who themselves are ashamed of 
them. They allowed corn to go to Venice. The evil is 
intolerable. The remedy I will apply. I order Ardent 
to be arrested. He must be in Paris or in Milan. He is 
an agent of S——. If he should be at Naples have him 
arrested, and sent under a good escort to Paris. You 
have seen that Flachat has been condemned to a year’s 
imprisonment in irons, and that his transactions have 
been declared void. 

He was badly served, too, in other respects. 
Numerous letters appear, complaining of the 
robbery and villany going on, on all sides. 
On his arrival at Bayonne, in 1808, he finds 
his army of 50,000 men with only 1,400 coats, 
7,000 great coats, and 15,000 pairs of shoes 
amongthem He writes to Déjean, ‘“ My army 
is naked. I have spent a great deal which is 
money thrown into the sea :— 


What I want are great-coats and shoes. I should 
want nothing if my orders had been executed ; not one 
has been executed, because the Commissary cannot be 
relied on, and because he has been dealing with rogues. 
You must send to Bayonne a commissary above suspicion. 
I will have no contracts; you know that contracts pro- 
duce nothing but robbery. . Every contractor is a 
thief. 

Of Napoleon's attention to minute details, 
no matter upon what subject, there are many 
curious instances in these letters. In 1806 he 
writes from St. Cloud to Joseph at Naples :— 


You sent me a short return, dated the 28th of August, 
in which the men on detachment and those that are in 
the hospitals are put into the samecolumn. There is too 
much difference between them to admit of their being 
confounded together. For instance, the 52nd is reported 
as having 898 men effectives and 1000 at the hospitals or 
detached. This confusion makes the return useless ; it 
gives me no idea of the state of my army 

My fifteen gendarmes are not well mated at Naples ; ; 
send them to Milan. This is of great importance, be- 
cause they write to their comrades ; and | am inclined 
to feel hurt that my kindness in sending men out of my 
own guard to Naples should be thus repaid. . 

When the monthly returns of my armies and of my 
fleets, which form twenty thick volumes, are sent to me, 
I give up every other occupation in order to read them in 
detail and to observe the difference between one monthly 
return and another. No young girl enjoys her novel so 
much as I do these returns, It shocks me to see your 
corps scattered in different provinces. . 

Your newspapers contain nothing but petty details of 
assassinations and murders. This suits admirably the 
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object of our enemies, who wish to persuade the world 
that everything is topsy turvy in the kingdom of Naples. 
Forbid them in future to print anything except what is 
important. 

And again, in 1808, his letters are full of 
precise instructions to Joseph on the subject 
of being regular in his correspondence. The 
following is a fair éxample, and shows with 
what care and attention Napoleon regarded 
even the most minute points :— 


Your letters are dry, and tell nothing. J think that 
you ought to have written to me when this deputation 
started, and told me the names of its members, I sent 
you orderly officers, and you sent me back three at once. 
It would have been better to have sent them one after 
the other, twenty-four hours apart; by this means I 
should not have been left sixty hours without news, which 
made me for a moment fear that our correspondence had 
been interrupted by banditti. You must not write to me 
that you have received such and such a letter of mine, 
and that the orders contained in it have been executed ; 
you must repeat to me in detail the order, and state point 
by point its execution. 1 shall thus have at once before 
me the orders which have been given, and the manner in 
which they have been performed, and I can see whether 
they have been understood. 


As soon as Joseph was settled in Naples, 
with his unfortunate tendency to kindness, 
he appears to have believed every expression 
of attachment on the part of the Neapolitans. 
Napoleon never believed exalted sentiment ; 
he regarded it as hypocrisy ; and some of his 
remarks to Joseph strip the tinsel off with 
admirable sagacity. ‘What love for you,” he 
asks, ‘‘can a people have, for whom you have 
done nothing? whom you govern by right of 
conquest with forty or fifty thousand foreign- 
ers :"— 

I advise you again not to be intoxicated by the demon- 
strations of the Neapolitans. Conquest produces on every 
people the same effect as it now does upon them. They 
seem favourable to you because the opposite party is 
silent; but as soon as the Continent is troubled, when 
the 40,000 French cavalry, infantry, and artillery, now in 
the kingdom, are reduced to a few thousands, and the 
news is spread that I have been beaten on the Isonzo, 
and that Venice is abandoned, you will see what will 
become of this fine attachinent. And how could it be 
otherwise? What have you done for them? What 
knowledge have you of them? They see the power of 
France, and they think that, because you are appointed 
King of Naples, all is settled, because fate has ordered 
it, because it is new, and because there is no help for it. 

Again :— 

1 am sorry to see in your letters that you are captivated 
by particular services. To be captivated is very danger- 
ous. The Neapolitans behave well; there is nothing 
extraordinary in thet: you have treated them kindly; 
they expected worse at the hands of a man who was at 
the head of an army of 50,000 men. Your disposition 
is mild and temperate; you have a good understanding, 
and you are appreciated; but this is very far from a 
national feeling, from a submission and attachment 
founded on reason and interest. en 

You make me laugh when you say that these men are 
50,000 enemies of the Queen. Naples is a country of 


intriguers, who change with every wind ; you exaggerate 
their hatred of the Queen: you do not know mankind. 
There are not twenty people who hate her as much as 
you think, and there are not twenty people who would 
not yield to one of her smiles, to one of her advances. 
What a nation most hates is another nation. Your 
50,000 men all hate the French. Time, prudence, and 
family alliances, can alone bring them together. You 
raise 50,000 men, and make them think themselves 
necessary ; this is to put yourself in a false position and 
to spoil your conquest. 


The most minute military instructions for 
the conquest of Sicily accompany many of 
the letters. At this time everything is consi- 
dered and provided for with scrupulous care : 
the disposition of the troops, the number to 
be employed on each distant service, the 
movements to be followed out, the duties all 
ought to perform, from the private to the 
general, are detailed with remarkable preci- 
sion. 

In one letter he makes a curious revelation 
as to his ulterior views. If you set to work 
earnestly, he writes to Joseph, to form a good 
army and fleet, you will assist me to become 
master of the Meditterranean, “which is the 
chief and perpetual aim of my policy.” 

Yet everything is based upon the advantage 
of France. It is to France that he looks as 
the great Central Empire round which so 
many smaller suns should revolve. His ob- 
ject is solely to form a great Empire, sup- 
ported by numerous kingdoms, with Sove- 
reigns possessing apparent independence as 
rulers, but really dependent as members of 
one family, of which he was Chief Ruler. 

He more fully explains his views in a letter 
to his Prussian Ambassador, dated October, 
1806, and so exactly sketches the character of 
Prussia of the present day, that we can 
scarcely believe fifty years to have elapsed :— 

I am here since yesterday, which has enabled me to 
converse at some length with the Duke.* I have com- 
municated to him my firm resolution, whatever be the 
result of the present discussions, to break off all alliance 
with Prussia. According to my last news from Berlin 
we may not be at war, but I will have no alliance with a 
power so changeable and so contemptible. Of course I 
am ready to be at peace with her; I have noright to shed 
uselessly the blood of my subjects. I want a continental 
alliance to support my maritime projects. Circumstances 
led me to one with Prussia; but she is now, as she was 
in 1740 and always has been, without consistency and 
without honour. I esteemed the Emperor of Austria 
even in his calamities when events separated us ; I believe 
him to be constant and true. Speak in this tone, but 
without eagerness. My position and my strength are 
such that I can fear no one, but these efforts press on my 
people. Of the three powers Russia, Prussia, and Aus- 
tria, I want one for an ally. Prussia can never be trusted ; 
there remain Russia and Austria. An Austrian alliance 
once enabled us to be strong at sea. Austria, like myself, 





* The Duke of Wiirzburg, the well-known Archduke 
Ferdinand of Austria. 
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wishes for quiet. An alliance, based on the independence 
of Turkey, guaranteed by us, and with a mutual under- 
standing, securing the peace of Europe, would enable me 
to turn my attention to my fleet. It would suit me. 
Austria has often hinted this tome. The present mo- 
ment, if she is ready to take advantage of it, is peculiarly 
favourable. I say no more. I have explained myself 
more fully to the Prince of Benevento, who will commu- 
nicate with you. Your part is played as soon as you 
have insinuated, as slightly as possibly, that I am not 
opposed to a system which might unite me more closely 
to Austria. Keep watch on Moldavia and Wallachia, and 
let me have early notice of any attempts by Russia on 
Turkey. 


Some of his remarks upon questions of 
domestic policy show a profound knowledge 
of the world and of human nature. Speak- 
ing of reforms and new institutions for Naples, 


he says :— 


Create no orders of knighthood ; found no new finan- 
cial institutions. All these things should be done in time 
of peace. Everything will come with peace, and peace 
will come in time. One cannot make a man of imagina- 
tion like M. Roederer understand that-the great art is to 
be governed by time; that what ought not to be done 
till 1819 cannot be done in 1807. The Gallic tempera- 
ment cannot submit to wait upon time, and yet it is by 
doing so that I have gained all my success. I might say 
of Dumas what I have said of Roederer. They are men 
who never have had, and never will have, the prudence 
to be governed by time! who will do to-morrow what 
ought not to be done till the day after, and will never 
know how to extricate you from your difficulties. 


Also upon the suppression of the convents 
at Naples :-— . 

I own that I was not very well pleased with the pre- 
amble to the decree suppressing the convents. In what 
concerns religion the language employed should be in a 
religious and not in a philosophical spirit. You should 
display the talents of a ruler, not those of an author or 
of a man of letters. Why talk of the services which the 
monks have rendered to the arts and to science? Their 
merit does not consist in those services, but in their admi- 
nistration of the consolations of religion. This preamble 
is entirely philosophical, which is not what was wanted. 
You seem to me to insult those whom you expel. The 
preamble ought to have been in accordance with the 
monacal system. Diseagreeable things are better endured 
from one who agrees with you than from a person who 
differs. You ought to have said that the number of the 
monks made their subsistence difficult ; that the dignity 
of their profession required that they should all be well 
supported ; and for that purpose a part must be removed ; 
that some must be preserved, because they are required 
for the administration of the sacraments, and that others 
must be released, &c., &c. As a general principle, I 
distrust a government which deals in fine writing. Each 
decree ought to have its own appropriate and professional 
style ; a well-informed monk, approving the suppression, 
would have expressed himself differently. People bear 
injury when unaccompanied by insult, and when the blow 
does not appear to come from an enemy. 


His advice to Joseph upon the formation 
of his army and his diplomatic arrangements, 
is replete with sound sense :— 

I flatter myself that you have nothing to fear at pre- 


sent ; you will be King of Naples and Sicily. But you 
must weigh seriously all your measures. Whenever you 
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sign a document, do you ask yourself,‘ Would the effect 
of this be good if the French army were driven back to 
Alexandria?’ If you are not penetrated with this idea 
you will not reign long, and you prepare misfortunes for 
yourself and for all the Neapolitans who may join your 
cause. What sort of troops ought you to have? I say 
Corsicans, who will get on better in Naples than in France, 
because they will agree better with the Neapolitans than 
with the French; as many Swits as you like—they are 
good and faithful soldiers; perhaps a few German regi- 
ments from Hesse Darmstadt, or from the other states of 
my German Confederation ; also a few Neapolitans, but 
introduced gradually, almost imperceptibly, and chosen 
from among the men who have served in France, and who 
formed part of the army of reserve in the eighth year of 
the Republic, and who have since then been put to the 
proof; all others would fail you. If Italy were once to 
raise the cry, ‘“‘ Drive the barbarians beyond the Alps!” 
all your army would abandon you. I wish you to consult 
me upon all such important matters. It will not do to 
say that you would take refuge in my camp. An exiled 
vagrant King is a contemptible being. In a short time | 
shall consolidate my system in such a manner as to spare 
you a number of French sufficient, with your royal army 
of Corsicans, Swiss, and Neapolitans, to enable you to 
weather any storm. 

It is of equal importance that you should recall all the 
diplomatic agents appointed by the late dynasty. It is 
not right to leave them at their posts; they betray you 
everywhere ; and, indeed, it is impossible for an honest 
man to change his colours between morning and evening. 
You have several consuls who make a very bad figure. 


With all this good advice and support, the 
kingly dignity never appears to have sat easy 
on Joseph. He writes, in August, 1806 :— 

I remain here till your Majesty’s birthday, on which I 
wish you joy. I hope that you may receive with some 
little pleasyre this expression of my affection. The glo- 
rious Emperor will never replace to me the Napoleon 
whom I so much loved, and whom I hope to find again, 
as I knew him twenty years ago, if we are to meet im the 
Elysian Fields. 

To which Napoleon rather laconically re- 
plies :— 

My Brother,—I have received your letter of the 13th 
of A lam sorry that you think that you will find 
your brother again only in the Elysian Fields. It is 
natural that at 40 he should not feel towards you as 
he did at 12; but his feelings towards you have greater 
truth and strength; his friendship has the features of his 
mind. 


Among the letters of 1805, subsequent to 
the battle of Austerlitz, are some admirable 
remarks upon the subject of peace. Joseph, who 
during the Emperor's absence from Paris had 
acted as his representative, when intelligence 
arrived that the Emperor of Austria had sent 
Counts Stadion and Giulay to Napoleon's 
head-quarters to negotiate for peace, pom- 
pously ordered the news to be announced in 
all the theatres. Napoleon, on hearing this, 
writes, expressing some capital views about 
* Peace,” which might well apply to the pre- 
sent day :— 

You need not have announced so pompously that 
the enemy had sent plenipotentiaries, or have fired 
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the guns. It was the way to throw cold water on the 
zeal of the nation, and to give foreigners a false im- 
pression as to our affairs at home. Crying out for peace 
is not the means of getting it. I did not think it worth 
putting into a bulletin, still less did it deserve to be men- 
tioned in the theatres. The mere word peace means 
nothing, what we want is a glorious peace. Nothing 
could be more ill-conceived or more impolitic than what 
has just been done in Paris. 


In his next letter he strongly expresses his 
disapproval of the outery for peace in Paris :-— 


I am not accustomed to let my policy be governed by 
the gossip of Paris, and I am sorry that you attach so 
much importance to it. ° . I will fight, if it be 
hécessary, more than one battle more to arrive at a peace 
with securities. I trust nothing to chance; what I say I 
do, or I die. You will see that the peace, advantageous 
as I shall make it, will be thought disadvantageous by 
those who are now clamouring for it, because they are 
fools and blockheads, who know nothing about it. It is 
ridiculous to hear them always repeating that we want 
peace, as if the mere fact of peace was anything; all de- 
pends on the conditions. 


His hatred of political discussion in salons 
was was too thorough to be concealed even so 
early. He showed it before he had even ar- 
rived at the Consulship for Life. ‘“‘ Madame,” 
he once said to a beautiful politician in those 
days of revolution and the guillotine, “Je 
n'aime pas que les dames se mélent de politi- 
que.” “ Vous avez raison, Général,” was the 
witty retort. ‘“ Mais dans un pays ot on leur 
coupe la téte il est naturel qu’ elles aient envie 
de savoir pourquoi.” 

With all that species of idolatry with which 
the French at one time regarded him, we see 
from a letter to Joseph at Naples, that Napo- 
leon adopted peculiar precautions to hold his 
life secure. He writes :— 


Do not organise your guard so as to be under the con- 
trol of a single commander; nothing can be more dan- 
gerous. Sooner or later it would be necessary to retrace 
your steps, and jt is better not to start in a wrong direc- 
tion. I have told you already, and I repeat it, that you 
place too much confidence in the Neapolitans. I say 
this especially with respect to your kitchen and the 
guards of your person: lest you should be poisoned or 
assassinated, I make a point that you keep your French 
cooks, that you have your table attended to by your own 
servants, and that your household be so arranged that 
you may be always guarded by Frenchmen. You have 
not been sufficiently acquainted with my private life to 
know how much, even in France, I have always kept 
myself under the guard of my most trusty and oldest 
soldiers. 

* e . * = 

No one should enter your room during the night except 
your aide-de-camp, who should sleep in the chamber that 
precedes your bob seems. Your door should be fastened 
inside, and you ought not to open it, even to your aide- 
de-camp, till you have ised his voice; he himself 
Should not knock at your door till he has locked that of 
the room which he is in, to make sure of being alone, 
and of being followed by no one. These tions are 
important ; they give no trouble and the result is, that 
they inspire confidence, besides that they may really save 
your life. You should establish these habits immediately 
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and for a continuance; you ought not to be obliged to 
have recourse to them on some emergency, which would 
burt the feelings of those around you. Do not trust only 
to your own experience. The Neapolitan character has 
been notorious in every age, and you have to do with a 
woman who is the impersonation of crime. 


In the history of events, however, time creeps 
on, and the great campaign of 1812 commences. 
Upon the eve of the battle of Borodino, 
Napoleon receives intelligence of the battle of 
Salamanca. With thai remarkable power of 
application which he possessed in the highest 
degree, upon the eve of, and in the midst of 
preparations for that tremendous battle, he 
writes to Clarke a calm and considerate review 
of all the circumstances connected with the 
loss of the battle :— 


I have received the Duke of Ragusa’s report on the 
battle of the 22nd. It is impossible to read anything 
with less meaning; it is fuller of intricacies and wheel- 
works than a clock, and it contains not one word of in- 
formation as to the real state of thin 

Here is the view which I take of the affair and of the 
conduct to be held by you :— . 

You will wait till the Duke of Ragusa has arrived, till 
his wounds are cured and his recovery is nearly complete. 
You will then ask him for a categorical answer to the 
following questions :— 

Why did he offer battle without the orders of his 
commander-in-chief ? : 

Placed as he was, by the general dispositions of the 
army, at Salamanca, it was natural that he should defend 
himself if attacked; but since he had evacuated Sala- 
manca, and left it several marches behind him, why did 
he not inform his commander-in-chief? Why did he not 
ask for orders as to his conduct, dependent as that ought 
to have been on the general system of my armies of 
Spain? 

His insubordination has caused all these disasters. 
And even supposing that he was not obliged to put him- 
self into communication with his commander-in-chief 
and to obey his orders, what could have induced him to 
abandon his defensive position on the Douro, when, 
without overstraining his imagination, he might have 
supposed it possible that he might be reinforced by the 
arrival of the division of dragoons, of 30 pieces of can- 
non, and by more than 15,000 French troops whom the 
King had in hand ? 


He then enters fully into details, and con- 
cludes :— 


You must demand an explanation of the reasons which 
induced the Duke of Ragusa to offer battle without the 
orders of his commander-in-chief, and without waiting 
for the reinforcements which the King, as commander- 
in-chief of my armies of Spain, might have collected 
from the armies of the Centre, of Valencia, and of 
Andalusia ? . 

The army of the Cenire alone furnished 15,000 men 
and 2,500 horse, which might have arrived at the very 
time when the Duke of Ragusa was occasioning the de- 
feat of the French army; indeed, from his two armies 
the King might have brought to him 40,000 men. 

Again, when the Duke of Ragusa knew that 1,500 
horse were on their way to him from Burgos, why did he 
not await their arrival ? 

Putting these two circumstances together—his taking 
up the offensive without the orders of his commander-in- 
chief, and his not postponing the battle for two days in 
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order to receive the 15,000 infantry which the King was 
bringing to him, and the 1,500 cavalry which were 
coming to him from the army of the North—one is in- 
clined to think that the Duke of Ragusa was afraid of 
the King’s sharing in his success, and that he sacrificed 
to personal vanity the glory of his country and the good 
of my service. 

Order the generals of division to send returns of their 
losses. It is intolerable that false accounts should be 
sent and the truth disguised. 


Another letter upon the military affairs of 
Spain, written upon the morning of his leav- 
ing Moscow, marks his thorough self-posses- 
sion and power of mind in the midst of terrible 
dangers. 

During 1813 the letters are few. After the 
battle of Vittoria Joseph fled to Paris, and on 
the 29th of December wrote Napoleon a fine 
letter, full of high sentiment :— 

Recalled by circumstances to France, I should be glad 
to be of some use, and I am ready to undertake anything 
which may prove to you my devotion. 

I am also aware, Sire, of what I owe to Spain ; I see 
my duties, and wish to fulfil all of them. If I make 
— it is only for the purpose of sacrificing them to 

the general good of mankind, esteeming myself happy if 
by such sacrifices I can promote the peace of Europe. 


With an unerring sagacity which hated cant, 
Napoleon stripped off the tinsel of all this, 
and exposed the real state of affairs in a few 
brief sentences :— 

My Brother,—I have received your letter of the 29th 
of December. It is far too clever for the state of my 
affairs. I will explain it in two words. France is invaded, 
all Europe is in arms against France, and above all against 
me. You are no longer King of Spain. I do not want 
Spain either to keep or to give away. I will have nothing 
more to do with that country except to live in peace with 
it, and have the use of my army. What will you do? 
Will you, as a French Prince, come to the support of my 
throne? You possess my friendship and your apanage, 
and will be my subject as prince of the blood. In this 
case you must act as I have done—announce the part 
which you are about to play, write to me in simple terms 
a letter which I ean print, receive the authorities, and 
show yourself zealous for me and for the King of Rome, 
and friendly to the regency of the Empress. Are you 
unable to do this? Have you not good sense enough 
for it? Then retire to the obscurity of some country- 
house 40 leagues from Paris. You will live there quietly 
if I live; you will be killed or arrested if I die. You 
will be useless to me, to our family, to your daughters, 
and to France; but you will do me no harm, and will 
not be in my way. Choose quickly the line which you 
will take. 


The death-struggle of 18]4 was soon ter- 
minated. But not before we get an instance 
of the thorough duplicity of Napoleon's cha- 
racter. Joseph entreated him to make peace, 
accepting France with her ancient limits. 
Napoleon beat the Prussians and Austrians 
and wrote back, saying,— 

If I had signed on the terms of the ancient limits I 
should have rushed to arms in two years, and I should 


have told the nation that I had not signed a peace but a 
capitulation. 

Joseph was in Paris insisting on peace 
and predicting destruction. As the Allies 
near the city he writes fine letters to the 
Emperor, talks of being buried under the 
ruins of Paris, and starts off for Blois, after 
the first day's fighting at Montmatre, writing 
a letter to the Emperor to say, that “ Mamma 
is in want of money, as six months of her 
pension is due, and Jerome has none at all.” 

Such was Joseph. 

The return from Elba and the battle of 
Waterloo are briefly chronicled and the cor- 
respondence closes. Throughout the volume 
the character of the two brothers is distinct. 
Joseph, of an eminently placable nature, ap- 
pears never to have forgotten the Revolution 
of ’89. He certainly possessed an ardent 
love of liberty and was opposed to the harsh 
measures and cruel injustice perpetrated by 
his brother. He was too weak to refuse a 
crown, too undecided to act upon his own 
good principles, and too great a hater of op- 
pression to be the unscrupulous agent his 
brother desired. Such was Joseph. 

We have left ourselves no space to speak of 
the many admirable disquisitions upon the 
“ art of war,” made by Napoleon in several of 
his letters. These will be found worthy texts 
for the modern soldier ; it would be better for 
modern military reputation if Napoleon's wars 
and his art of war were more studied. In 
several letters, containing detailed systems of 
military movements for the assistance of 
Joseph, we see the most extensive plans, in- 
volving the most complicated movements, laid 
out by that wonderful power of combination 
which he so pre-eminently possessed, with 
the clearness of a map. “The art of war,” 
he says on one occasion, “is an art of which 
everyone talks, but it is not easy.” 

We cannot conclude without adding our 
testimony to the admirable tact displayed by 
the translator in his selection of the letters 
from Joseph's voluminous correspondence, and 
for the faithful rendering he has given of the 
letters themselves. Never before was the 
original impress of a great mind so vividly 
rendered in a translation of its utterances. 
These letters exhibit Napoleon as fairly as we 
could wish. They expose the hollowness of 
his system and his unscrupulous duplicity, 
but they do justice to his great genius and 
bear the stamp of that ardent mind, so quick 
in invention, so ready in application of re- 
sources, so fertile in expedient, and of such 
unwearied activity. 
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Passages selected from the Writings of Thomas Carlyle. With a Biographical Memoir. 
London : Chapman and Hall. 


Tuomas BALLANTYNE. 


Tue profoundest thinker of the day is un- 
doubtedly the author of “ Chartism,” and the 
biographer of “ Oliver Cromwell,” who, sin- 
gularly enough, has just now received a sort 
of national recognition in that very placable 
assembly, the House of Lords. That his in- 
fluence was felt where his name was never 
mentioned—we know; that bishops conned 
his pages in secret, and deplored his obliqui- 
ties in public; that more than one popular 
writer loudly objected to his style but quietly 
assimilated his opinions: that novelist, and 
theologian, and poet, read, and remembered, 
and confessed not, but denied any corres- 
pondence; that in the free libraries he was 
oftener thumbed than any other writer, and in 
West-end drawing-rooms oftener uncut; that 
he hai been confounded with an infamous 
synonym of a bookseller; that personally he 
was the terror of ladies of fashion, and of 
ladies superior to ought but the ornament of 
mind, very unfortunately for himself, the 
lion. All this betokened a more evanescent 
power than the fact we have mentioned, as 
well as the fact that we have here before us, a 
selection from his works. Beauties and ex- 
tracts imply a large and appreciative audience, 
and are, if not the full guarantee, yet a sort of 
hopeful indication of permanent celebrity. 
They perpetuate a name as in a breviary, 
which we must approach in a devotional 
mood, and with a temperate admiration, sti- 
mulating rather than satisfying, and recalling 
rather than evoking fondness. Goethe was 
attracted to Shakespeare by first reading 
“ Dodd's Beauties,” and more than one poet 
of the day has owned his obligation to “ Aikin’s 
Selections.” No writer is better adapted to 
selection than Mr. Carlyle. He thinks in 
paragraphs and discourses in distinct propo- 
sitions. Compound and constructive sen- 
tences he does not affect—at least in his late 
writings, in which an exuberance of adjective 
and epithet is the chief characteristic. Wit- 
tingly we believe this is done, that in the 
alversity of the style the reader may find a 
sweet use if he is not able always to extract 
the meaning. 

Still we will not quarrel with our satirist, 
because it is his will to oracularize through 
80 grotesque a mask, and stride about in so 
high acothurnus. Such profound insight do 
we receive into men and things, we are exalted 
mto such lofty loathing, and deterred from 
such ignoble loving, that we care not how 
uncouth was the entrance the author made on 
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our hearts, he has retired with so grand an 
exit. Essentially a realist, and lover of the 
practical, Carlyle reverences any kind of force 
asa divine phenomenon. Any sort of realized 
labour,—dominion and conquest over matter, 
he would call it, —a steam engine, an empire, 
an epic, a revolution—aught, in fact, that 
evinces a brave, energetic nature, possesses 
for Mr. Carlyle an attraction co-ordinate with 
the repulsion he has for human incomplete- 
ness and inertia. Poetry he simply tolerates 
when Urania utters it; but why sing poems— 
why not live poems, is his continued lament 
over Burns or Tennyson. In the hate of 
hate, and the scorn of scorn, the affinity for 
the true and the intolerance of the false, Mr. 
Carlyle may be pronounced perfect ; we only 
wish he had arrived at an appreciation of “the 
love of love.” The wild sans-culotte or the 
truculent Ironside are estimable in Mr. Car- 
lyle’s view, for the very traits that render them 
foul and hideous to the general spectator. A 
certain Hebrew inclemency and Gehenna-like 
eruption are, with Mr. Carlyle, the Touch- 
stone of your genuine hero. The world ac- 
cordingly appears on his canvass as an inferno, 
and on the frontispiece of most of his chapters 
one reads “ Lasciate speranza ogni che voi 
entrate.” 

Despite all their blemishes, “The French 
Revolution ” and “ Oliver Cromwell” are books 
that only appear once in an age, and are for 
all time. Who can open either without at 
once ranking Mr. Carlyle by the side of 
Michael Angelo or Dante in power over the 
terrible. 

The author of the little book before us has 
shown no little skill and judgment in his 
selections, in assembling the main figures from 
these two volumes into a historic group with 
due attention to light and shade. 

Take the Battle of Dunbar, a masterpiece 
of minute painting :— 


The night is wild and wet ;—2nd of September means 
12th by our calendar: the Harvest Moon wades deep 
among clouds of sleet and hail. Whoever has a heart 
for prayer, let him pray now, for the wrestle of death is 
at hand. Pray,—and withal keep his powder dry! And 
be ready for extremities, and quit himself like a man! 
Thus they pass the night ; making that Dunbar Peninsula 
and Brock Rivulet long memorable to me. We English 
have some tents; the Scots have none. The hoarse sea 
moans bodeful, swinging low and heavy against these 
whinstone bays; the sea and the tempests are abroad, all 
else asleep but we,—and there is One that rides on the 
wings of the wind. 

Towards three in the morning, the Scotch foot, by 
order of a Major-General, say some, extinguish their 
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matches, all but two in a company; cower under the 
corn-shocks, seeking some imperfect shelter and sleep. 
Be wakeful, ye English; watch, and pray, and keep your 
powder dry. About four o'clock comes order to my 
pudding-headed Yorkshire friend, that his regiment must 
mount and march straightway; his and various other 
regiments march, pouring swiftly to the left to Brocks- 
mouth House, to the Pass over the Brock. With over- 
powering force let us storm the Scots right wing there ; 
beat that, and all is beaten. Major Hodgson, riding 
along, heard, he says, ‘‘ a Cornet praying in the night ;” 
a company of poor men, I think, making worship there, 
under the void Heaven, before battle joined: Major 
Hodgson, giving his charge to a brother officer, turned 
aside to listen for a minute, and worship and pray along 
with them; haply his last prayer on this Earth, as it 
might prove to be. But no: this Cornet prayed with 
such effusion as was wonderful; and imparted strength 
to my Yorkshire friend, who strengthened his men by 
telling them of it. And the Heavens, in their mercy, I 
think, have opened us a way of deliverance! The Moon 
gleams out, hard and blue, aoe among hail-clouds ; and 
over St. Abb’s Head, a streak of dawn is rising. 

And now is the hour when the attack should be, and 
no Lambert is yet here, he is ordering the line far to the 
right yet; and Oliver occasionally, in Hodgson’s hearing, 
is impatient for him. The Scots too, on this wing, are 
awake; thinking to surprise us; there is their trumpet 
sounding, we heard it once; and Lambert, who was to 
lead the attack, is not here. The Lord General is impa- 
tient ;—behold Lambert at last! The trumpets peal, 
shattering with fierce clangour Night's silence ; the can- 
nons awaken along all the line: ‘ The Lord of Hosts! 
The Lord of Hosts!” On, my brave ones, on ! 

The dispute “on this right wing was hot and stiff for 
three-quarters of an hour.” Plenty of fire, from field- 
pieces, snaphances, matchlocks, entertained the Scotch 
main-battle across the Brock ;—poor stiffened men, roused 
from the corn-shocks with their matches all out! But 
here on the right, their horse “ with lancers in the front 
rank,” charge desperately ; drive us back across the hollow 
of the Rivulet; back a little; but the Lord gives us 
courage, and we storm home again, horse and foot, upon 
them, with a shock like tornado tempests; break them, 
beat them, drive them all adrift. ‘Some fled towards 
Copperspath, but most across their own foot.’ Their 
own poor foot, whose matches were hardly well alight 
yet! Poor men, it was a terrible awakening for them: 
field-pieces and charge of foot across the Brocksburn : 
and now here is their own horse in mad panic, trampling 
them to death. Above three thousand killed upon the 
place: “I never saw such a charge of foot and horse,” 
says one; nor did I, Oliver was still near to Yorkshire 
Hodgson, when the shock succeeded. Hodgson heard 
him say, “They run! I profess they run!” And over 
St. Abb’s Head, and the German Ocean, just then, burst 
the first gleam of the level sun upon us, “and I heard 
Nol say, in the words of the Psalmist, ‘ Let God arise, 
let His enemies be scattered,’ ”’—or in Rous’s metre, 


Let God arise, and scattered 
* Let all his enemies be ; 
And let all those that do him hate 
Before his presence flee ! 


Even so. The Scotch army is shivered to utter ruin ; 
rushes in tumultuous wreck, hither, thither ; to Belhaven, 
or, in their distraction, even to Dunbar ; the chase goes 
as far as Haddington, led by Hacker. “ The Lord Gene- 
ral made a halt,” says Hodgson, “ and sang the Hundred- 
and-seventeenth Psalm,” till our horse could gather for 
the chase. Hundred-and-seventeenth Psalm, at the foot 
of the Doon Hill; there we uplift it, to the tune of 
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Bangor, or some still higher score, and roll it strong and 
great against the sky :— 
O give ye praise unto the Lord, 
All nati-ons that be ; 
Likewise ye people all accord 
His name to magnify ! 
For great to-us-ward ever are 
His loving kindnesses ; 
His truth endures for evermore : 
The Lord, O do ye bless! 


And now to the chase again. 

The prisoners are Ten-thousand,—all the foot in a 
mass. * * * Such is Dunbar Battle; which might 
almost be called Dunbar Drove, for it was a frightful 
rout. Brought on by miscalculation ; misunderstanding 
of the difference between substances und semblances ;— 
by mismanagement and the chance of war. 


Or the last scene of all in Oliver's eventful 
history, with that characteristic comment, 
“Blessed are the valiant that have lived in 
the Lord.” 

Mirabeau and Robespierre, are portraits 
never to be forgotten. The first :— 


Through whose shaggy beetle-brows, and rough-hewn, 
seamed, carbuncled face, there look natural ugliness, 
small-pox, incontinence, bankruptcy,—and burning fire of 
genius; like comet-fire glaring fuliginous through mur- 
kiest confusions? It is Gabriel Honoré Riquetti de 
Mirabeau, the world-compeller; man-ruling Deputy of 
Aix! According to the Baronness de Staél, he steps 
proudly along, though looked at askance here ; and shakes 
his black chevelure, or lion’s-name; as if prophetic of 
great deeds. 

Yes, Reader, that is the Type-Frenchman of this 
epoch ; as Voltaire was of the last. He is French in his 
aspirations, acquisitions, in his virtues, in his vices; 
perhaps more French than any other man ;—and intrinsi- 
cally such a mass of manhood too. Mark him well. 
The National Assembly were all different without that 
one; nay, he might say with the old despot: ‘“ The 
National Assembly? Iam that.” * * * * 

In fiery rough figure, with black Samson-locks under 
the slouch-hat, he steps along there. A fiery fuliginous 
mass, which could not be choked and smothered, but 
would fill all France with smoke. And now it has got 
air ; it will burn its whole substance, its whole smoke- 
atmosphere too, and fill all France with flame. Strange 
lot! Forty years of that smouldering, with foul fire- 
damp and vapour enough; then victory over that; and 
like a burning mountain he blazes heaven-high ; and for 
twenty-three resplendent months, pours out, in flame and 
molten fire-torrents, all that is in him, the Pharos and 
Wonder—sign of an amazed Europe :—and then lies 
hollow, cold for ever! Pass on, thou questionable 
Gabriel Honoré, the greatest of them all: in the whole 
Nationai Deputies, in the whole Nation, there is none 
like and none second to thee. 

But now if Mirabeau is the greatest, who of these 
Six Hundred may be the meanest? Shall we say, that 
anxious, slight, ineffectual-looking man, under thirty, in 
spectacles ; his eyes (were the glasses off) troubled, care- 
ful; with upturned face, snuffing dimly the uncertain 
future time ; complexion of a multiplex utribiliar colour, 
the final shade of which may be the pale sea-green? 
That greenish-coloured (verddtre) individual is an advo- 
cate of Arras ; his name is Maximilien Rodespierre. The 
son of an Advocate; his father founded mason-lodges 
under Charles Edward, the English Prince, or Pretender. 
Maximilien the first-born was thriftly educated ; he had 
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brisk Camille Desmoulins for schoolmate in the College 
of Louis le Grand, at Paris. But he our famed 
Necklace-Cardinal, Rohan, the patron, to let him depart 
thence, and reign in favour of a younger brother. The 
strict-minded Max departed; home to paternal Arras; 
and even had a Law-case there and pleaded, not unsuc- 
cessfully, in favour of the first Franklin thunder-rod! 
With a strict painful mind, an understanding small but 
clear and ready, he grew in favour with official persons, 
who could foresee in him an excellent man of business, 
happily quite free from genius. The hishop, therefore, 
taking counsel, appoints him Judge of his diocese ; and 
he faithfully does justice to the people: till behold, one 
day, a culprit comes whose crime merits hanging; and 
the strict-minded Max must abdicate, for his conscience 
will not permit the dooming of any son of Adam to die. 
A strict-minded, strait-laced man! A man unfit for Re- 
volutions! Whose small soul, transparent wholesome- 
looking as small-ale—could by no chance ferment into 
virulent alegar,—the mother of ever new alegar; till all 
France were grown acetous virulent! We shall see. 


As an example of severe pathos, take— 


PLACE DE LA REVOLUTION. 

King Louis slept sound, till five in the morning, when 
Cléry, as he had been ordered, awoke him. Cléry dressed 
his hair: while this went forward, Louis took a ring from 
his watch, and kept trying it on his finger; it was his 
wedding-ring, which he is now to return to the Queen as 
a mute farewell. At half-past six, he took the Sacra- 
ment; and continued in devotion, and conference with 
Abbé Edgeworth. He will not see his Family; it were 
too hard to bear. 

At eight, the Municipals enter: the King gives them 
his Will and messages and effects; which they, at first, 
brutally refuse to take charge of: he gives them a roll of 
gold pieces, a hundred and twenty-five louis; these are 
to be returned to Malesherbes, who had lent them. At 
nine, Santerre says the hour is come. The King begs 
yet to retire for three minutes. At the end of three 
minutes, Santerre again says the hour is come. ‘ Stamp- 
ing on the ground with his right-foot, Louis answers : 
“ Partons. Let us go.”’—How the rolling of those drums 
come in through the Temple bastions and bulwarks, on 
the heart of a queenly wife; soon to be a widow! He is 
gone, then, and has not seen us? A Queen weeps bit- 
terly ; a King’s Sister and Children. Over all these Four 
does Death also hover: all shall perish miserably save 
one; she, as Duchesse d’Angouléme, will live,—not 
happily. 

At the Temple Gate were some faint cries, perhaps 
from voices of pitiful women, “ Grace, Grace!” Through 
the rest of the streets there is silence as of the grave. No 
man not armed is aliowed to be there: the armed, did 
any even pity, dare not express it, each man overawed 
by all his neighbours. All windows are down, none seen 
looking through them. All shops are shut. No wheel- 
carriage rolls this morning in these streets but one only, 
Eighty-thousand armed men stand ranked, like armed 
statues of men; cannons bristle, cannoneers with match 
burning, but no word or movement: it is as a city 
enchanted into silence and stone: one carriage with its 
escort, slowly rumbling, is the only sound _Louis reads, 
in his Book of Devotion, the Prayers of the Dying: 
clatter of this death-march falls sharp on the ear, in the 
great silence; but the thought would fain struggle 
heavenward, and forget the Earth. 

As the clocks strike ten, behold the Place de la Revo- 
lution, once Place de Louis Quinze: the Guillotine, 
mounted near the old Pedestal where once stood the 
Statue of that Louis! Far round, all bristles with can- 
nons and armed men: spectators crowding in the rear ; 
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D’Orleans Egalité there in cabriolet. Swift messengers, 
hoquetons, speed to the Townhall, every three minutes : 
near by is the Convention sitting,—vengeful for Lepelle- 
tier. Heedless of all, Louis reads his prayers of the 
Dying; not till five minutes yet has he finished ; then the 
Carriage opens: What temper is he in? Ten different 
witnesses will give ten different accounts of it. He is in 
the collision of all tempers; arrived now at the black 
Mahlstrom and descent of Death : in sorrow, in indigna- 
tion, in resignation, struggling to be resi “ Take 
care of M. Edgeworth,” he straightly charges the Lieu- 
tenant who is sitting with them : then they two descend. 
The drums are beating: “ Taisez-vous, Silence!” he 
cries ‘ in a terrible voice, d’une voix terrible.’ He mounts 
the scaffold, not without delay; he is in puce coat, 
breeches of gray, white stockings. He strips off his 
coat; stands disclosed in a sleeve-waistcoat of white 
flannel. The executioners approach to bind him: he 
spurns, resists ; Abbé Edgeworth has to remind him how 
the Saviour, in whom men trust, submitted to be bound. 
His hands are tied, his head bare; the fatal moment is 
come. He advances to the edge of the scaffold, * his face 
very red,” and says: “ Frenchmen, I die innocent: it is 
from the scaffuld and near appearing before God that I 
tell you so, I pardon my enemies; I desire that France 
——” A General on horseback, Santerre or another, 
prances out, with uplifted hand: “ Tambours.” The 
drums drown the voice. “ Executioners, do your duty !’’ 
The Executioners, desperate lest themselves be mur- 
dered (for Santerre and his Armed Ranks will strike, if 
they do not), seize the hapless Louis: six of them despe- 
rate, him single desperate, struggling there; and bind 
him to their plank. Abbé Edgeworth, stooping, bespeaks 
him: “Son of Saint Louis, ascend to Heaven.” The 
Axe clanks down ; a King’s Life is shorn away. It is 
Monday the 21st of January, 1793. He was 
Thirty-eight years four months and twenty-eight days. 


We have but space for one or two of Mr. 

Carlyle’s suspiria de profundis :— 
DAVID, THE HEBREW KING. 

On the whole, we make too much of faults: the details 
of the business hide the real centre of it. Faults? The 
greatest of faults, I should say, is to be conscious of 
none. Readers of the Bible above all, one would think, 
might know better. Who is called there ‘the man ac- 
cording to God’s own heart” David, the Hebrew King, 
had fallen into sins enough ; blackest crimes; there was 
no want of sins. And thereupon the unbelievers sneer 
and ask, Is this your man according to God’s heart? 
The sneer, I must say, seems to me but a shallow one. 
What are faults, what are the outward details of a life ; 
if the inner secret of it, the remorse, temptations, true, 
often-baffied, never-ended struggle of it, be forgotten ?” 
“ It is not in man that walketh to direct his steps. Of 
all acts is not, for a man, repentance the most divine? 
The deadliest sin, I say, were that same supercilious con- 
sciousness of no sin ;—that is death; the heart so con- 
scious is divorced from sincerity, humility, and fact ; is 
dead : it is “ pure” as dead dry sand is pure. David's 
life and history, as written for us in those Psalms of his, 
I consider to be the truest emblem ever given of a man’s 
moral progress and warfare here below. All earnest 
souls will ever discern in it the faithful struggle of an 
earnest human soul towards what is good and best. 
Struggle often baffled, sore baffled, down as into entire 
wreck ; yet a struggle never ended ; ever, with tears, re- 
pentance, true unconquerable purpose, begun anew. Poor 
human nature! Is not a man’s walking, in truth, always 
that: ‘a succession of falls?’ Man can do no other. 
Iu this wild element of a Life, he has to struggle 
onwards; now fallen, deep-abased ; and ever, with tears, 
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repentance, with bleeding heart, he has to rise again, 
again still onwards. That his struggle de a 
faithful unconquerable one: that is the question of 
questions. 
THIS MIRACULOUS WORLD ! 

You remember that fancy of Aristotle's, of a man who 
had grown to maturity in some dark distance, and was 
brought, on a sudden, into the upper air to see the sun 
rise. What would his wonder be, says the Philosopher, 
his rapt astonishment, at the sight we daily witness with 
indifference! With the free open sense of a child, vet 
with the ripe faculty of a man, his whole heart would be 
kindled by that sight—he would discern it well to be 
Godlike—his soul would fall down in worship before it. 
How, just such a childlike greatness was in the primitive 
nations. The first Thinker among rude men, the 
first man that began to think, was precisely the childman 
of Aristotle. Simple, open as a child, yet with the depth 
and strength of aman. Nature had, as yet, no name to 
him; he had not yet united under a name th: infinite 
variety of sights, sounds, shapes, and motions, which we 
now collectively name Universe, Nature, or the like,—and 
so with a name dismiss it from us. To the wild, deep- 
hearted man all was as yet new, unveiled under names or 
formulas ; it stood naked, flashing in on him there, beau- 
tiful, awful, unspeakable! Nature was to this man what 
to the Thinker and Prophet it for ever is—preternatural. 
This green, flowery, rock-built earth, the trees, the 
mountains, rivers, many-sounding seas; that great deep 
sea of azure that swims overhead ; the winds sweeping 
through it; the black cloud fashioning itself together. 
now pouring out fire, now hail and rain: what is it ? 
Ay, what? At bottom we do not yet know; we can 
never know at all. It is not by our superior insight that 
we escape the difficulty ; it is by our superior levity, our 
inattention, our want of insight. It is by not thinking 
that we cease to wonder at it. Hardened round us, 
encasing wholly every notion we form, is a wrappage of 
traditions, hearsays—mere words. We call that fire of 
the black thunder-cloud ‘electricity,’ and lecture learnedly 
about it, and grind the like of it out of glass and silk ; 
but what is it? What made it? Whence comes? 
whither goes it? Science has done much for us; but it 
is a poor science that would hide from us the great, deep, 
sacred infinitude of Nescience, whither we can never 
penetrate, on which all science swims as a mere super- 
ficial film. This world, after all our science and sciences, 
is still a miracle—wonderful, inscrutable, magical and 
more—to whosoever will ¢hink of it. 

Or this delicious banter ;— 
THE APES OF THE DEAD SEA. 
Perhaps few narratives in History or Mythology are 
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more significant than that Moslem one, of Moses and the 
Dwellers by the Dead Sea. A tribe of men dwelt on the 
shores of that same Asphaltic Lake ; and having forgot- 
ten, as we are all prone to do, the inner facts of Nature, 
and taken up with the falsities and outer semblances of 
it, were fallen into sad conditions,—verging indeed to. 
wards a certain far deeper Lake. Whereupon it pleased 
kind Heaven to send them the Prophet Moses, with an 
instructive word of warning, out of which might have 
sprung “ remedial measures ’ not a few. But no: the 
men of the Dead Sea discovered, as the valet-species 
always does in heroes or prophets, no comeliness in 
Moses ; listened with real tedium to Moses, with light 
grinning, or with splenetic sniffs and sneers, affecting 
even to yawn; and signified, in short, that they found 
him a humbug and even a bore. Such was the camdid 
theory these men of the Asphalt Lake formed to them- 
selves of Moses, That probably he was a humbug, that 
certainly he was a bore. Moses withdrew; but Nature 
and her rigorous veracities did not withdraw. The Men 
of the Dead Sea, when we next went to visit them, were 
all “changed into Apes;” sitting on the trees there, 
grinning now in the most unaffected manner; gibbering 
and chattering complete nonsense; finding the whole 
Universe now a most undisputable Humbug! The 
Universe has become a Humbug to these Apes who 
thought it one! There they sit and chatter, to this hour ; 
only [ think, every Sabbath there returns to them a be. 
wildered half-consciousness, half-reminiscence ; and they 
sit, with their wizzened smoke-dried visages, and such an 
air of supreme tragicality as Apes may; looking out, 
through those blinking smoke-bleared eyes of theirs, into 
the wonderfulest universal smoky Twilight and undeci- 
pherable disordered Dusk of Things ; wholly an Uncer- 
tainty, Unintelligibility, they and it ; and for commentary 
thereon, here and there an unmusical chatter or mew :— 
truest, tragicalest Humbug conceivable by the mind of 
man or ape! They made no use of their souls; and so 
have lost them. Their worship on the Sabbath now is 
to roost there, with unmusical screeches, and half-remem- 
ber that they had souls. Didst thou never, O Traveller, 
fall in with parties of this tribe? Meseems they are 
grown somewhat numerous in our day. 


Appended to the volume is a sketch of Mr. 
Carlyle’s career, written without affectation, 
and containing much that is new and well 
discriminated. The work is most honourable 
to the writer, and to the public in every way a 
boon. 





The Englishwoman in America. 
Vols. 


Femate tourists must, we fear, be held re- 
sponsible for the publication of a larger quan- 
tity of utterly worthless volumes than any 
other single class or guild in the literary 
Commonwealth. Strong minded and able 
bodied German women, fair transcendentalists 
from Sweden, and silly young, old, and mid- 
dle aged ladies from our own three kingdoms, 
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cease not to scour the plains and invade the 
cities of the Old Continents and the New, 
and to print off, on their return home, glib 
descriptions of natural scenery, superficial 
criticism on the manners, and crude reflec- 
tions on the social and political morality of 
the nations which they honour with their 
attention. We are now favoured with the im- 
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pressions of two ladies from the British 
dominions, who are good enough to open our 
eyes as to the moral, natural, and political 
condition of the Great Republic and Canada, 
to which one fair writer comprehensively adds 
a history of things in Cuba. A chivalrous 
courtesy to ladies is the characteristic virtue 
of the Americans, and in the cases of the 
“Englishwoman” and Miss Murray their 
deferential attentions appear not to have been 
bestowed upon persons incapable of gratitude. 
Each lady in her own peculiar style loudly 
proclaims the general superiority of indi- 
viduals and institutions in the United States 
over those of Canada and the mother country. 

The “ Englishwoman” we strongly suspect 
to be English only as being a subject of the 
Crown of England. A hundred provincial- 
isms, both in phrase and sentiment, proclaim 
her to be a native of the more barren portion 
of Great Britain. The assumption of all the 
glories of the Crimea to the Scots Greys, the 
unaccountable pleasure which she experiences 
at hearing that instrument of torture a Scotch 
bagpipe, the special mention of the “ gentle- 
manly highland purser” on board a Cana- 
dian steam vessel, and her paradoxical ascrip- 
tion of rampant patriotism to all the Caledo- 
nian emigrants who contrive to put three or 
four thousand miles of water between the 
“hills of Albyn” and themselves, convince us 
that Scotland is next only to the United 
States in this lady’s affection. Americanisms 
are freely engrafted on the idioms of her own 
land, and hotel drawings are always “elegant,” 
her male acquaintances “ polite,” and friends 
of her own sex are generally very “re- 
fined.” 

The difficulties which some ladies foolishly 
feel, and which prevent their accosting 
strangers or asking cool questions of un- 
known travelling companions is not one of 
the faults of the self-styled Englishwoman. 
Her asking the Captain of a Mississippi 
steamer “if he were not in the habit of sit- 
ting upon the safety valve?” (p. 144) is only 
one of many instances of this pleasing ab- 
sence of mauvaise honte. 

We cannot weary our readers or ourselves 
with following the course of her journey or 
the thread of her arguments on all subjects. 
We prefer giving a few extracts as specimens 
of her general style of thought and writing. 
In the following remarks on Church architec- 
ture her presbyterian countrymen will be re- 
joiced to find no signs of Tractarian taste or 
medizeval beauty-worship. 


_ On Sunday, after passing through this continental por- 
tion of the town, I found all was order and decorum in 
the strictly American part, where the whole population 


seemed to attend worship of one form or another. The 
church which I attended was the most beautiful place of 
worship I ever saw; it had neither the hallowed but 
comfortless antiquity of our village churches, nor the 
glare and crush of our urban temples; it was of light 
Norman architecture, and lighted by windows of rich 
stained glass. The pews were wide, the backs low, and 
the doors and mouldings were of polished oak; the 
cushions and linings were of rich damask, and light fans 
for real use were hung in each pew. The pulpit and 
reading-desk, both of carved oak and of a tulip shape, 
were placed in front of the communion rails, on a spa- 
cious platform ascended by three steps—this, the steps, 
and the aisles of the church were carpeted with beautiful 
Kidderminster carpeting. The singing and chanting 
were of a very superior description, being managed, as 
also a very fine-toned organ, by the young ladies and 
gentlemen of the congregation. The ladies were more 
richly dressed and in brighter colours than the English, 
and many of them in their features and complexion bore 
evident traces of African and Spanish blood. The gen- 
tlemen universally wore the moustache and beard, and 
generally blue or green frock-coats, the collars turned 
over with velvet. The responses were repeated without 
the assistance of a clerk, and the whole service was con- 
ducted with decorum and effect. 


In her indiscriminating dislike of Prelati- 
cal edifices she thinks Montreal Cathedral 
strikingly like Westminster Abbey, a resem- 
blance which we fancy will strike few travel- 
lers in Lower Canada, and which the habitans 
themselves, with the stupidity which she as- 
cribes to them, have never yet discovered. 

The traveller in the States will not be a 
little surprised at learning that oaths are 
never heard, and intoxicating liquors never 
drunk in America, except by Saxon emigrants. 
We wonder that the same chapter does not 
contain a reference to the morality and tem- 
perance of Glasgow. 

We have been heartless enough to smile 
over a pathetic conversation which passes be- 
tween the authoress and an American widow 
lady, who asks if her friend knew “any 
widow of her own acquaintance who had been 
able to bear her loss with resignation,” to 
which the “ Englishwoman” replies that “she 
had known some instances among her own 
relations.” 

But it is time for us to turn to Miss Mur- 
ray'’s volumes which are of a botanico-social 
character, slavery and the vegetable kingdoms 
dividing her impartial attention. She tells 
the innocent and unsuspecting traveller that 
“the streets of New York are shaded with the 
Ailanthus glandulosa.” At another place she 
finds “trilliums in seed and the roots of 
epiphytes and chiogenes on the rotten trunks 
of trees.” Further on she complains of the 
“ Areca oleacea, which gives her a great deal 
of trouble.” Almost every page, in short, con- 
tains a vindication of the divine institution of 
slavery, and a dissertation on the ampelopsis, 
the hedyasarum gyrans, or some such eupho- 
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nious herbage. Nor is this shallow pedantry 
exclusively confined to flowers and trees. 
Geology is also occasionally patronized by 
Miss Murray, and Providence is severely 
taken to task at page 43, of the first volume, 
for its bungling arrangement of the strata 
and substrata of Newport, “sand and quartz 
rocks, coal, and limestone, and granite, all 
jumbled together.” But it is consoling to 
add that Miss Murray supposes that “ it will 
be reduced to order by and bye.” 

The question of slavery is summarily 
settled by our fair philosopher. 


It has pleased Providence to make them barbarian, 
and as barbarian they must be governed, however Chris- 
tian may be the principles and the feelings of their 
masters, 


Anecdotes in support of this opinion are 
thick as blackberries, we beg Miss Murray's 
pardon, we really don't know the Linnean 
nomenclature of that luscious berry, though, 
thanks to these volumes, we are aware that 
the learned names for the hucklebury are the 
vaccinium and the galyassacia resinosa. 

We can only find space for one of these 
touching stories which cannot fail to convince 
the most bigoted abolitionist of the blessings 
of slavery. 

A negro had an unfortunate love for brandy, and 
though in other respects a good “ boy,” he was caught 
stealing his favourite drink. At seventy years of age, his 
master did not wish to punish him severely. So he 
appealed to Blackey’s own conscience. “ Harry, you 
know you deserve correction; but with all your faults, 
you have a notion of justice. Now, if you think it 
right, you shall go unpunished; if wof, you shall con- 
demn yourself.” “ Well, massa, me ole man—me take 
ten lashes, and me hope be better.” And he went out, 
ordered his own punishment, and submitted to it without 
a murmur! 


But if slavery in the United States is all 
right, in Cuba it is all wrong, and our 
authoress wishes American pirates good luck 
in their aspirations after that lovely island. 

In questions of general politics Miss Mur- 
ray is no less dogmatic a partisan. She tells 
us “she can easily discover the Know- 
nothings (even feminine ones) by their crude, 
unintelligent style of conversation ;” and that 


“the American democrat designates en- 
lightened consistent principles; the whig, 
narrow-minded bigoted Republicanism.” 

One amusing Mormonite anecdote stands 
out in bold relief from the general flat vapidity 
of the book. 

The ladies are not shut up in idleness like those of 
Eastern harems, but live happily together, because they 
are too busy to quarrel. One woman told him—“ We 
agree well: sister Dolly has the cows; sister Jenny, the 
children ; sister Betty, the kitchen ; and so on—all have 
plenty to do: and our hushand is bound by law to sup- 
port and take equal care of us; and then we are so’ 
H on Heaven !” 


We cannot waste more time or paper on 
these wretched volumes. A bad style, and a 
worse taste, characterize their every page. 
Whether Niagara is described “as snow-like, 
surge-like, aquamarine, emerald, sapphire, 
swelling, eddying, foaming!” or a poor Eng- 
lish emigrant is roundly rated for “ hanker- 
ing after the land of her birth ;” whether the 
Emperor Nicholas is execrated in bad prose 
as at page 207 of the first volume, or his 
death exulted over in worse verse, as at page 
121 of the second volume; whether we are 
called upon to admire the hideous tombstones 
in an American cemetery, to acknowledge the 
“ high soldier-like bearing of General Cass ;” 
or to believe that the Canadian Parliament 
burst into tears on Mr. Hincks’ retirement,— 
the style is always feeble and stilted, the facts 
perverted, and the bad taste undeniable. 

In closing this notice, we beg Miss Mur- 
ray and the “ Englishwoman” to believe that 
the Americans are far too quick-witted to be 
cajoled by stupid and transparent flattery ; 
that ignorant and indiscriminate panegyric is 
far more distasteful to them than honest 
criticism ; and that English writers who over- 
praise the Republic at the expence of their 
own country make a grievous mistake if they 
believe their unpatriotic sentiments will 
secure for their publications popularity 
among a high spirited and generous people 
who hold patriotism to be the greatest of 
social virtues. 





Russia; its Rise and Progress, Tragedies and Revolutions. By the Rev. Tuomas Mitner, M.A., 
F.R.S. London: Longman and Co. 1856. 


Tue professed object of the volume before us 
is to present a general outline of the history 
of Russia,—its rise and progress, its tragedies 
and revolutions. In the accomplishment of 


this object, involving a relation of dark deeds 
and inhuman atrocities, as melancholy as the 
world affords,—the ‘author has shown an ex- 
tensive acquaintance with the subject-matter 
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of his work, and what he undertook to write 
he has written well. We can recommend the 
book as possessing the merit, rare in these 
days, of being concise without dryness and 
graphic without exaggeration. 

The history of Russia, from the time when 
its name begins to obtain mention “as the 
denomination of a people, a state, and a 
country,” extends over a period of somewhat 
less than 1,000 years. But of much of the 
earlier portion of this term, the materials 
furnished by so rude and uncivilized a state 
of society, for anything deserving the name of 
history, would necessarily be of a scant and 
obscure description. They can only be the 
legendary accounts of a fierce and barbarous 
people, continually embroiled in sanguinary 
conflicts amongst themselves, and often very 
formidable to their neighbours :— 

The rise of the Russian monarchy was nearly con- 
temporaneous with the introduction of the new (i. e. 
Christian) faith. Rurik, its founder, a leader of Va- 
rangians from the Baltic, a bold Scandinavian or 
Norman rover, settled in the neighbourhood of Nov- 
gorod about the year 862, apparently upon the invi- 
tation of the inhabitants for their defence. The city was 
then a flourishing commercial site and the republican 
head of an extensive territory. But the auxiliary speedily 
became a master, established a princedom, and founded 
a dynasty which lasted upwards of seven centuries. 

It would not consist with the limits of our 
present notice, to do more than give a very 
slight and cursory outline of some of the 
principal events and personages that come 
before us in the rise and growth of the giant 
Empire of the North. Like all the northern 
tribes, the Russian Princes early discovered 
that passion for aggression which has, up to 
the present time, continued to develope itself 
as the ruling policy of their country. Oleg, 
the immediate successor of Rurik, having 
transferred the seat of government from Nov- 
gorod to Khiev, on the Dneiper, penetrated 
with his warlike followers up to the very gates 
of Constantinople :— 

And wrung from the Emperor an enormous booty as 
the price of his retreat. Igor, the third sovereign, twice 
engaged in a similar expedition. Thus early did Russian 
princes trace the road to Byzantium, and became as for- 
midable to the Greek Imperial Family as their descendants 
have been to the Ottoman Sultans, 

Amongst the Sovereigns of the house of 
Rurik, whose names have acquired notoriety, 
those, perhaps, of Olga (nominally Regent, 
but virtually Sovereign), Vladimir, Ivan III. 
and Ivan IV., surnamed “ The Terrible,” 
stand most conspicuous. The two former,— 
masmuch as they were the most powerful of 
the early Sovereigns, and are associated, in a 
peculiar way, it is true, with the introduction 
of Christianity into Russia, as the acknow- 
ledged religion of the country. The third,— 
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because, although, personally, a most con- 
temptible character, he was the founder of the 
modern Empire of Russia as an autocratic 
government. In his time, also, the country 
was finally freed from the domination of the 
Tatars, which had lasted for a period of 225 
years, and first obtained a recognized place 
amongst the family of European States. And 
the fourth,—because, during his reign, called 
emphatically, and for good reason, “ the 
Reign of Terror :"— 

Russia came into connexion with England, the Caspian, 
and the Caucasus: the port of Archangel was founded : 
the printing-press was introduced to Moscow: and 
Western Siberia was discovered and conquered. 


Of the conversion of Olga and Vladimir (so 
important an epoch to every country is the 
change of its religion) it may not be uninte- 
resting to say a few words. To those who are 
acquainted, only and happily, with the in- 
fluences of Christianity under their fairer 
aspect, the mention of the conversion of bar- 
barous and warlike rulers to its faith, may 
call up ideas of a great change in things, 
happy for prince and people alike : of cruelties 
abhorred and vices abandoned; of goodness, 
and gentleness, and truth, spreading their 
benign influences gradually over the land. 
Alas! this is not the way they did things in 
Russia; nor, indeed, after the lapse of so 
many centuries, have they yet learned this 
better way. Olga, an implacable and blood- 
thirsty creature, prepared for her reception of 
the waters of baptism by bathing herself in 
the blood of her people, and then repaired in 
state to Constantinople to have the ceremony 
performed, “in a manner as august as pos- 
sible, by the hands of the Patriarch himself.” 
We do not, however, find that her adopted 
creed softened or altered, in any one respect, 
her Pagan disposition, or inclined her to the 
slightest observance of the law she had pub- 
licly acknowledged. She is, nevertheless, a 
great saint in the Russian calendar. 

Of the conversion of Vladimir Mr. Milner 
has given a very graphic picture. Having 
determined to adopt a new religion,— 


The merits of Judaism, Roman Catholicism, Moham- 
medanism, and Greek Christianity were successively can- 
vassed ; and deputies were sent into the countries where 
they were professed to report upon their claims to atten- 
tion. The three first were rejected for characteristic 
reasons. Judaism, the profession of a race without a 
national temple or a political status, and considered to be 
under the ban of Heaven, was quickly dismissed. Ro- 
manism involved the recognition of a Pope, claiming tem- 
poral as well as spiritual supremacy, and was, therefore, 
ineligible. Mohammedanism had powerful attractions in 
its sensual paradise and beautiful houris. But it inter- 
dicted wine ; and “ wine,” said Vladimir, “ is the delight 
of the Russians; we cannot do without it.” There only 
remained Greek Christianity: and its imposing ceremo- 
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nies, as witnessed by the deputies, in the magnificent St, 
Sophia, at Constantinople, made a powerful impression. 
“If the Greek religion,” said they, “had not been the 
best, Olga, your ancestress, the wisest of mortals, would 
never have thought of embracing it.” The prince deter- 
mined to follow the example of the princess. 

The most peculiar feature, however, of this 
undertaking, is the manner in which he pro- 
ceeded to carry it out. T'o preserve his inde- 
pendence and to extend his influence, he 
conceived— 

The scheme of capturing, by force of arms, some valid 
administrators of the Sacrament, and compelling the 
vanquished to Christianize the victor. Accordingly, he 
made war upon the Greek Empire, attacking, with a 
powerful fleet and army, the city of Cherson, the site of 
which is nearly identical with that of Sebastopol in the 
Crimea. So determined was the aggressor to enter into 
religious fellowship with its inhabitants, that he caused 
them to be informed that he was prepared to remain three 
years before their walls. On commencing the siege, one 
of the chroniclers relates, that he offered up the follow- 
ing prayer :—‘O God, grant me thy help that I may 
take this town, that I may carry from it Christians and 
priests to instruct me and my people, and to convey the 
true religion into my dominions!’ Surely, never before 
or since, have the waters of baptism been sought in a 
manner so str inge, 

After a long resistance the city was taken 
by the treason of a priest within its walls. 
Vladimir thus compassed his pious object. 
He demanded, and obtained, the sister of the 
Greek Emperor in marriage, and in great 
state was baptized and married, the same day, 
at Cherson. Vladimir, on his return to Kiev, 
ordered a general and public baptism of all 
its inhabitants, who submitted to the ordinance 
without understanding its meaning. In the 
sequel of his reign he exhibited a very im- 
proved character, and, from the kind and en- 
lightened policy he pursued, has received 
from his countrymen the title of “ The 
Great.” 

From Vladimir I. we pass on to the reign 
of Ivan III. Between these two princes there 
was a period of more than 480 years, and a 
dark and dreary period it is. The rulers, 
with one or two exceptions at the most, were 
tyrannical, perfidious, and cruel to the ex- 
treme. What could the people be? The 
wonder is that, subject as they were, to a fre- 
quent succession of sanguinary civil wars, to 
continual oppression, grinding exaction, and 
wholesale slaughter, they ever survived such 
political maladies, and rose to be a great and 
powerful nation. During this period the seat 
of government was twice changed : first, from 
Kiev to Vladimir, a more secure and central 
place, a.p. 1167, and afterwards from Vladimir 
to Moscow, a.p. 1328. Up to the accession 
of Ivan III. the government of Russia was 
conducted upon the feudal system, or some- 
thing nearly akin to it. This had sprung up 
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at an early date, and “seems referable to the 
force of circumstances,” viz., the necessity of 
providing for the younger sons of the sove- 
reign. ‘“ By the year 1150, a.p., there were 
not less than seventy appanaged princes under 
the Sovereign of Kiev, as Grand Prince and 
Lord Paramount” (p. 28). ‘They held their 
principalities as hereditary fiefs. 

When Ivan III. ascended the throne, he 
seems, from the very first, to have conceived 
the scheme of bringing all these independent 
principalities directly under his own auto- 
cratic rule; and, by so doing, to crush the 
political rights of the country, and fasten on 
its neck the yoke of perpetual serfdom. It 
was long ere he succeeded in his purpose, 
which he carefully veiled by false and specious 
pretexts; but he did succeed, and laid the 
foundation of that Empire with which we are 
ourselves acquainted. Like Vladimir, he had 
an eye to Constantinople, and, like him, 
sought to acquire a title to its throne by mar- 
riage. It was from his marriage with Sophia, 
princess of the imperial blood of Constanti- 
nople, a.p. 1472, that the recognition of 
Russia as a political power, by Europe, 
dates :— 

Twenty-eight years after the death of the third Ivan 
the monarchy devolved to the fourth of the name, a 
grandson and a minor only three years of age. 
This boy survived a stormy pupilage to confirm the power 
of his country and extend its limits, then becoming its 
scourge and curse. Posterity has distinguished him by 
the ominous appellation of “ the Terrible :” and, without 
exception, in the list of tyrants with which nations have 
been harassed, there is no example of a despot so original 
—a monster so tremendous. We must throw together a 
Nero, a Commodus, a Louis XI., and Henry VIIL, in 
order to produce his likeness. Even then the resemblance 
will not be perfect without adding the features of a sanc- 
timonious monk, familiar with scraps of divinity, and 
prone to quote them, with that characteristic mark by 
which Antichrist is known—a blasphemous self-exaltation 
to the high seat of the Divine Majesty. 


Such is the character given of the monarch 
under whose reign Russia became connected 
with our own country, and began to evince 
signs of that great and persevering enterprise 
which has been since carried out so extensively. 
The heart sickens, nevertheless, to read the 
horrible tragedies of this reign. We might 
have looked for some approach to an enlight- 
ened and liberal government from the man 
who first brought the printing-press to his 
country, promoted its commerce, developed 
its vast resources, and encouraged the forma- 
tion of mercantile companies. But after the 
death of his first wife, Anastasia, who seems 
to have exercised a beneficial influence on his 
mind,— 

His vile passion acquired full expansion. The fiend 
within, now the charmer was gone, started up from 
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slumber—a living thing—a masterful spirit—a horrible 
reality.—combining the most savage cruelty and brutal 
lust with the strange addition of mock devotion. “ How- 
ever revolting to dwell upon,” adds Mr. Milner, “ his 
career ought not to be passed over: for, besides being a 
chapter in the history of human nature, it is evidence of 
the astonishing servility of the Russian mind that such a 
monster could be endured a twelvemonth. 

With his successor Feodore, terminated the 
rule of the house of Rurik. Five sovereigns 
of various families afterwards successively oc- 
cupied the throne of Russia, and illustrated, 
in their unhappy experience, the too uniform 
fate of unprincipled ambition. It was in the 
year 1613 a.p., that the first of the present 
dynasty, the house of Romanoff, was elected 
to the throne. Michael Romanoff was the 
son of Philaretes, the fourth Patriarch of 
Moscow; whose family was connected with 
the race of Rurik by marriage. 

Well, on, on we go, with the same sad story: 
reading of revolutions, followed by defeat of 
the rebels, and horrible executions for up- 
wards of eighty years, till we come to that very 
marked epoch of Russian history, the reign 
of Peter the Great. 

From the accession of this monarch the 
history of Russia becomes more familiar to 
us; and so much has been said and written 
on the subject since the outbreak of the pre- 
sent war, that it would be needless for us to 
prolong our remarks on events so generally 
and so well known. From his reign dates 
the commencement of that very important 
chapter in the history of Russia, we may say, 
of the world, which records the systematic 
policy pursued by the Muscovite Sovereigns 
in the extension of their territorial limits. 
During the 150 years that have elapsed since 
the time of Peter, those limits have been ex- 
tended to an average of 1,000 miles on every 
side. But things do not get much better, so 
far as the condition of the people is con- 
cerned, from the reign of Peter. In fact, it 
is one long tragic story of oppression on the 
part of the rulers ; conspiracy on the part of 
the people, or rather their leaders. We may 
write the history, in fact, with these few 
words :—Oppression engendering conspiracy, 
followed by detection and punishment: revo- 
lution entailing defeat and wholesale execu- 


tions. In return, sovereigns are murdered, 
strangled, or poisoned: and so the history of 
Russia proceeds. It is a wonder how, under 
all these circumstances, Russia has become 
the prodigious power she is. What, we may 
ask, might she not have been? It is, perhaps, 
a still more solemn question, What will she 
be? There are not wanting those who predict 
that her destiny is a still further absorption 
into her gigantic proportions of other nations, 
till she become absolute dictatress of the 
world. We do not sympathise with the pro- 
phets of so dark a future. Russia may indeed 
be, as men say, impregnable to assault, but 
she is powerless, in the same proportion, for 
the work of aggression, as long as the powers 
of western Europe continue united in opposing 
her. And this continuance happily does not 
depend upon the caprices of international 
friendship, but upon the necessities of a self- 
defensive policy. And this England and 
France well know. They are well aware of 
the consequences that would ensue to their 
own interests from permitting Russia to ex- 
tend her territorial influence, and therefore 
they will not permit it. Meanwhile, let us 
hope that there are not wanting signs of an 
awakening to better things amongst the long 
oppressed population of Russia. She has 
now been brought into collision with free and 
civilised nations. Her citizens captured in 
war, will return to their homes with notions, 
incipient perhaps and ill defined, but still 
notions more dangerous to the despots who 
enslave them, than the steel of the English 
or the French. 

The prince who now presides over the af- 
fairs of that mighty nation would do well to 
anticipate a struggle for freedom that may add 
another and a darker tragedy to the already 
brimful catalogue; he would do well and 
nobly to initiate a policy that would hand 
down his name to posterity—a name that 
would stand in bright contrast to those of the 
potent warriors who, to gratify their ambition, 
extended the limits of the Russian empire, 
but to preserve their despotic power kept its 
population in thraldom,—the name of an en- 
lightened and constitutional monarch. 


My First Season. By Beatrice Reyxotvs. Edited by the Author of “Counterparts,” 


and “ Charles Auchester.” London: Smith and Elder. 


We greet with much satisfaction the appear- 
ance of a new work by the author of “‘ Charles 
Auchester.” Such is “My First Season.” 
Her first work, though a powerful conception, 


1855. 


partook too much of German mysticism to 

meet our complete approbation. We find in 

the work now offered to our criticism greater 

originality of style and promise of excellence. 
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“ My First Season” possesses a quaintness of 
diction, and a freshness of imagination, which 
place it far beyond the pale of our every-day 
novels. Disdaining beaten tracks, the author- 
ess has, without any great regard to scheme or 
plot, put together a large collection of bright 
dialogues. These are full of satire, and attack 
impartially the foibles of conceited beauties, 
coquettish old dowagers, pompous peers, and 
calculating clergymen. 

Every class has its due coup de patte, and 
were it not for the many virtues emanating 
from two of the characters, we should accuse 
the authoress of a dark-sided view of human 
nature. The story runs thus :— 

The autobiographer describes herself as 
a strange child with strange tastes, the 
orphan daughter of a clergyman and a lady 
of noble family. Taken under the guard- 
ianship of her cousin, Lord Ailye, the inde- 
pendence of her character developes itself 
rapidly, notwithstanding the somewhat fanatic 
views of her relation, who dies of a broken 
heart. The education she had shared with a 
female cousin and two boys being thus inter- 
rupted, the two girls are taken by a distant re- 
lation, Lady Barres, and the boys left to their 
tutor. The tutor is all through the book a 
character of interest. Under the name of 
Henry he hides an illustrious foreign descent, 
and though reduced to exile and poverty, for 
fear of the result he studiously conceals his 
lovely sister from Beatrice and his beloved 
pupil, the new Lord Ailye. 

Beatrice Reynolds, a match-maker at heart, 
overcomes all obstacles, and by a stratagem 
that could only have occurred to herself, 
unites the young couple. The book ends 
with the marriages of old and young, but 
Beatrice preserves her maiden state, cherish- 
ing an unfortunate love for Mr. Henry and 
for Poland :— 


_ Mr. Henry has only been twice to England since his 
sister’s marriage. His patriotism and devoted purpose 
are not yet rewarded ; but he is rewarded with the love 
and honour of his race: not an inconsistency has marred 
his course. His noble destiny forbids me to frame the 
wish that I might have shared it. The fire has passed 
upon him, for his hair reflects a silver light over its raven 
shades, and his graceful figure bends ; but still the glance 
of life and energy is unquenched within his eye: still he 
hopes on, and while he lives will ever hope. 

And at this crisis, when the confused noise of war is 
heard afar amidst the nations, and raiment “ rolled in 
blood” troubles our nightly dreams—when old enemies, 
united as brothers, are fighting against the enemy side by 
side—one may hope that the rights of Poland wiil 
be restored, with those of other nations struggling 
against their oppressors. The day may yet be distant, 
but will surely dawn, when this glorious people—long- 
suffering but not dejected—shall be again a nation, and 
be _— as the only barrier against the barbarians of the 
north. 
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We give the description of the tutor’s 
sister :— 

I knew George’s taste in beauty as in other things, 
and that this most beautiful woman would minister to it 
as completely as she would satisfy his appreciation of all 
that is pure and noble in character. In her countenance 
the rare type of true Sarmatian nobility was blent with 
youth in its blooming freshness, dignified with an air of 
majesty. Her head was set like a lily on its stem; her 
eyes of violet blue were fringed with the darkest lashes ; 
her hair was purple black. This beauteous blending of 
dark hair with blue eyes was one upon which George 
had ever expatiated to me, even in his boyhood ; and his 
manhood found him too fastidious to be impressed by the 
ordinary charms of reigning and rival beauties: though 
he could critically admire women, and with the usual 
coldness of connoiseurship, even analyse unquestionable 
charms. This merely by the way. 

* * * * * 

The symmetrical figure of Maya, her perfect arms, 
her lustrous pale complexion, black hair, and eyes 
of intense blue, combined with the dignified simplicity 
of her toilette, and the majestic grace of her presence 
and movements, produced, as she appeared, a hush of 
breathless admiration, followed by whispered enconiums 
and inquiries. 

And again : — 

Her ingenuous and commanding countenance showed 
that she was at ease, occupied with her own thoughts, 
and unconscious of giving or taking offence. Her dancing 
was exquisite for the grace and harmony of her move- 
ments, which nymph-like sprung from the elastic step of 
her small and slender feet-—a charm far rarer than the 
most beautiful of hands. 


As a contrast to the graceful outline of 
Maya, we will extract a Holbein sketch of the 
son of Lady Barres. His attentions are de- 
signedly forced by this lady upon Beatrice, 
but are repulsed with spirit :— 

This being was of immense proportions, so tall as not 
to seem stout, and so stout as not to look tall. He had 
a certain sort of symmetry, too: the symmetry one may 
observe in a very fat baby that has not a bone to show. 
His hands, red as roses, had apparently no muscle ; there 
being big dimples in the place where knuckles should be 
developed, and his wrists were marked by creases in the 
superabundant flesh. His complexion, originally blond, 
had yielded to a stress of sunshine, and was profusely 
freckled ; his hay-coloured hair was weather-bleached at 
the extremities, and a little straggling stubble composed 
his whiskers. A bland, foolish expression dwelt in his 
gooseberry-coloured eyes, which would have been actually 
swinish but for their human insolence, lurking under 
flaxen lashes. 

* * * * * 

There were stands of forced flowers in every window, 
and the perfumes of hyacinth and daffodil sent up incense 
to the moonlight I gazed on; when feeling I had wasted 
much of the only hour in the day allowed me to read in 
peace, I bethought myself to draw down the blind before 
leaving the window. Before I could do sv I was startled 
by an unctuous tone. Said this elfin voice, “* Let me do 
that for you, I beg !”—and Lord Barres approached the 
window. 

I have heard that the soft-headed are not soft-footed, 
and was astonished at the stealth of his advent until I 
beheld that his lordship wore slippers, which were em- 
broidered with foxes’ heads upon a ground of orange- 
colour. 
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I did not like to be alone with him, but did not choose 
to leave the room, lest he should imagine I thought about 
him at all. He lowered the blind with such impetuosity 
that he broke the cord, retaining the tassel in his hand. 
Then he followed me to the fireplace, and looking over 
my head, stared at my reflex in the glass. Finding this 
out in a few moments, I retreated into a corner, sat down 
upon a chair, and drew to me the work-frame of Lady 
Barres. I had scarcely taken up the needle before his 
lordship turned, pushed a chair before him, by leaning 
upon its back with his entire weight, and sat down in 
front of me upon the other side of the frame. Then 
passed this conversation : 

“ How do you do that?” 

“T cannot show your lordship—it is a lady’s work.” 

“ Men are too awkward: do you think so ?” 

“Graceful persons are always exceptions,—awkward 
ones the rule.” 

“Miss Reynolds, do you think I’m awkward? My 
mother tells me I am, because I’m not accustomed to 
see ladies. I don't like ladies generally: I can’t make 
them out.” 

I might have said the same of gentlemen, but was for- 
bidden by his foolish, yet insulting glance. 

“ Now you know, Miss Reynolds, I mean to make you 
out. I think I have already, but it’s not for me to say 
so; I am not vain.” 

“ Of course not.” 

“T always understood that clever ladies were not 
beautiful.” 

No answer was required. 

“ Do you like the country ?” 

“Very much.” 

“ Would you like to see my place down there ?” 

“T have seen as much country as I desire.” 

“ You could have new milk, syllabub, and lots of fruit 
—ladies always like fruit. Don’t you feel as if you 
should like tocome? Besides—what ladies think the 
most of—I’ve put a very handsome fellow in the pulpit 
of my church.” 

“TI do not care about such things as your lordship 
enumerates,” 

“ Do you like horses ?” 

“ Exceedingly.” 

“You don’t mean to tell me you can ride?” 

“T have sometimes ridden in the park.” 

“Then you shall ride all day—I mean as long as you 
like, you know; I'll give you a mare that will walk up- 
stairs into your bedroom in a morning, and drink out of 
your chocolate-cup.” 
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“T should not like that kind of acquaintance with a 
mare.” 

Lord Barres put his hand into his pocket, and produced 
therefrom a very small pup-terrier, black and glossy, and 
roly-poly like its master, with a red morocco collar on. 
This animalcule he put down on the work frame ; I shook 
it off, and it tumbled upon the carpet. With inane de- 
precation his lordship picked it up and restored it to his 
pocket, where it forthwith began and continued a hideous 
whine. 

In a moment more his lordship rallied, and walked 
away to the window; I had hoped he was about to leave 
the room, but no!—he returned in another instant with 
a leaf of the scented verbena between his fingers, which, 
quite suddenly, he presented to my nose. I could have 
laughed, but restrained myself with scorn; and imme- 
diately rising, I rebuked with a glance of indignation his 
imbecile gaze: his eyes seemed ready to start out of his 
head. Availing myself of his embarrassment, I pushed 
the frame against his great stubborn proportions until he 
was obliged to move, and escaped. But as soon as I was 
outside the door he tried the handle, so [ locked him in, 
and flew to the dressing-room of I.ady Barres. She was 
lying in a subdued light, upon the softest of sofas, in a 
long white wrapping- gown. 


All the characters are touched with equal 
nerve, a lively sense of humour, a keen per- 
ception of the ridiculous, from the presump- 
tion of the favorite lady’s maid to the wily 
serpent-like diplomacy of the false chaperon. 
Miss Reynolds, however, disinterestedly in- 
forms us that every woman has a snake in her 
heart. 

There are too many flaws, however, which 
the authoress would do well to correct. At the 
beginning of the book she tells us that her 
acquaintance with her mother will begin in 
heaven—a strange and too flippant manner of 
expressing anything so sacred as the death of 
a parent. We also think it unlikely that a 
little girl of seven years old should begin 
learning Latin from her own choice, and con- 
sider it “an abstruse game, still a game.” 





Rachel Gray: a Tale Founded on Fact. 


** Madeleine,” “‘ Woman in France,” &c., &c. 


“ Racuex Gray,” by Miss Kavanagh, is a very 
dull tale of the weakly amiable school. The 
heroine, to use our Laureate’s words, is— 


“ One dabbling in the fount of futive tears, 
And nursed by mealy-mouthed philanthropies.” 


The tale is founded, so we are told in the 
preface, on facts which have occurred under 
the authoress’s own observation. The scene 
is laid in humble life, and the actors are poor 
and lowly. We object to this latter cireum- 
Stance being put forward by Miss Kavanagh 
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Author of “ Nathalie,” 
London: Hurst and Blackett. 1856. 

as a merit. In itself it is neither a beauty 
nor a blemish ; and a writer is not justified in 
stigmatizing his readers as worldly, selfish, or 
unfeeling, because they may not admire a 
novel which deals largely in feeble sentiment 
and weak humanity. 

If the mass of readers refuse ‘to applaud 
such a book, the writer thereof may be well 
assured that their indifference arises, not from 
want of sympathy with truth and nature 
wherever they are to be found, but from the 
artistic inability of the narrator to interest us 
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in his story. The whole world acknowledges 
Sir Walter Scott to have been the prince of 
novelists. And who has dwelt with so much 
tenderness on the sorrows and struggles of 
the poor. Did society refuse to weep for 
Jeannie Deans, and to welcome her as one of 
the truest heroines ever drawn, although she 
was a cottar’s daughter. Was not the picture 
of the stern grief of old Mucklehackit in the 
Antiquary recognized and admired for its 
truth, though the stricken old man was only a 
fisherman ? 

Did we refuse our sympathy to Alton 
Locke, who, though a poet, was also a tailor? 

No, Miss Kavanagh must understand that 
if we refuse to be moved by a tale of humble 
life, it is not because the story is lowly, but 
because we cannot recognize it as true. 

The first chapter introduces us to Rachel 
Gray, a young dressmaker, weeping and 
maundering over a pot of crocuses, which she 
persists in addressing as “ creatures,” much to 
the disgust of her step-mother, whose common 
sense revolts at her daughter's sickly affecta- 
tions. It is but fair to say, that though this 
is the view which we take of their respective 
characters, Rachel Gray is meant to be a most 
charming heroine, and her step-mother to be 
a coarse old woman. 

As a specimen of Miss Gray's humbleness 
and piety, we will quote a few lines from the 
same chapter. She is coming away from a 
grand house in Belgravia, whose mistress has 
snubbed her and where a tall footman has 
laughed at her. 

It was night when she stood once more in the street. 
Above the pale outline of the houses spread a sky of 
dark azure. A star shone in it, a little star; but it 
burned with as brilliant a light as any great planet. 
Rachel gazed at it earnestly, and the shadow passed 
away. ‘What matter!” she thought, “ even though a 
man in livery made a jest of me—even though a lady in 
silk was scornful. What matter! God made that star 
for me as well as for her! Besides,” she added, checking 
a thought which might, she feared, be too proud, 
“ besides, who, and what am I, that I should repine ?” 


We cannot allow ourselves to ridicule even 
the misapplication and perversion of scriptural 
texts which frequently occur in this volume. 
The piety of Rachel Gray which we are in- 
tended to admire and imitate is of a very 
pharisaical cast, and mainly consists in con- 
ceited ejaculations of gratitude for her own 
superior goodness. The words of holy writ 
are quoted with a familiarity closely bordering 
on irreverence, and are generally paraphrased 
according to Miss Kavanagh's taste, who 
considers “he raised his voice and wept,” a 
more beautiful and forcible expression than 
* he lifted up his voice and wept.” 

In spite of many such affectations, and of 
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the unattractiveness of the story, which has no 
plot, no hero, no incident; we gladly admit 
that there are in “ Rachel Gray” many touch- 
ing passages. It would be difficult for any 
woman to tell us a tale of sorrow which should 
not move us. In the devoted love of a lonely 
neglected daughter for a stern and indifferent 
parent, in the early death of a spoilt and 
wayward girl who returns her father’s idola- 
trous love with placid coldness, in the agony 
of a broken-hearted old man's grief, and in the 
heroic self-sacrifices of a neglected woman, 
there must always be something which appeals 
irresistibly to our sympathies and interesti 
No matter how clumsily the tale be told, such 
sorrows are human, we know them, and under- 
stand them, and feel for them. The degree 
of interest must depend on the powers of the 
author; skilful treatment, of course, will 
heighten it; the constant introduction of 
feeble sentiment and unreal wordy religion 
only tend to weaken it. The following de- 
scription of Rachel's visit to her stern father’s 
after his wife's death is more true to nature, 
and less weakened by parenthetical twaddle, 
than any other passage in the book. 


She went to her father’s house. She found him 
sturdy and stern, planing with the vigour of a man in the 
prime of life. His brow became clouded, as he saw and 
recognized his daughter's pale face and shrinking figure. 
Still he bade her come in, for she stood on the threshold 
timidly waiting for a welcome; and his ungraciousness 
was limited to the cold question of what had brought 
her. 

“TI am come to see you, father,” was her mild reply. 
And as to this Thomas Gray said nothing, Rachael 
added : “ My mother is dead.” 

“T know it, and have known it these three months,” 
he drily answered. 

“She died very happy,” resumed Rachel, “ and before 
she died, she desired me to come and tell you that she 
sincerely forgave you all past unkindness.” 

A frown knit the rugged brow of Thomas Gray. His 
late wife had had a sharp temper of her own; and 
perhaps he thought himself as much sinned against as 
sinning. But he made no comment. 

‘* Father,” said Rachel, speaking from her very heart, 
and looking earnestly in his face, ‘“‘ may I come and live 
with you ?” 

Thomas Gray looked steadily at his daughter, and did 
not reply. But Rachel resolved not to be easily dis- 
heartened, persisted none the less. “Father,” she re- 
sumed, and her voice faltered with the depth of her 
emotion, “ pray let me. I know you do not care much 
forme. I dare say you are right, that I am not worth 
much ; but still I might be useful to you. A burden I 
certainly should not be; and in sickness, in age, 1 think, 
I hope, father, you would like to have your daughter 
near you. 

“IT am now your only child,” she added, after 4 
moment's pause ; “the only living thing of your blood, 
not one relative have I in this wide world; and you, 
father, you too are alone. Let me come to live with you. 
Pray let me! If my presence is irksome to you,” ad 
Rachel, gazing wistfully in his face, as both hope and 
courage began to fail her, “I shall keep out of the way. 
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Indeed, indeed,” she added with tears in her eyes, “I 
shall.” 

He had heard her out very quietly, and very quietly 
he replied: “ Rachel, what did I go to America 
for?” 

Rachel, rather bewildered with the question, faltered 
that she did not know. 


Amberhill. 


Tux author of this work has not only broken 
new ground, but has sown his good seed with 
such skilful husbandry that the flowers have 
sprung up bright, and strong, and beautiful, 
not meek lilies, or blushing roses, or timid 
crocuses, but passion flowers, brilliant in hue, 
and awful with their hidden mystery. 

The heroine is the daughter of a country 
clergyman, with a living of £1000 a year, and 
with strong doubts of the creed in which it is 
his calling to instruct many souls. His con- 
scientiousness is acute but unpractical. It is 
bitterness to him to preach and to profess a 
lie ; but he looks on his wife and on his little 
ones, and he cannot forego the £1000 a year 
without which they would be destitute. So 
he speculates in railways and other schemes, 
hoping to win by such sober gambling the 
wealth which alone can justify him as a 
father of a family in resigning his rich pre- 
ferment. Of course his affairs become daily 
more involved; he not only conceals but 
actually falsifies his son's age in order that he 
may aid in the achievement of the anxiously 
coveted independence; he is obsequiously 
attentive to a rich uncle with the same object 
in view, and at last he dies, timid and scep- 
tical, and still serving under the banner of a 
Master whom he betrays, but whose wages he 
cannot bring himself to forego. 

His daughter, the heroine and narrator of 
the story, early discovers her father’s secret 
doubts, but never reveals to him her know- 
ledge. That secret knowledge is the keystone 
on which is built the shattered fabric of her 
wretched life. For her father she tells false- 
hoods. For her father she meanly cajoles 
an old miser whom she hates, and for whose 
death she prays, but whose wife she resolves 
to become. For her father she even becomes 
a thief, and for him she discards her old 
lover, a poor poet, and forces the wealthy 
young barrister, whose shrewd eloquence 
saves her from the consequences of her 
crime, to plight his troth to her, though she 
knows he loves another woman. When Mr. 
Halidon tells her of that first love, and when 
she knows her rival is her own friend and 
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“ And what did I come to live here for?” he con- 
tinued. 

Rachel did not answer; but there was a sad fore- 
boding in her heart. 

“To be alone,” he resumed ; and he spoke with some 
ste-nness, “to be alone.” And he went back to his 
planing. 
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cousin, she still refuses to release him from 
his vow to herself. But the excitenent is too 
much for her. She becomes mad. She re- 
covers her reason. She escapes from the 
lunatie asylum. Her wild fierce wicked 
dream of avarice and passion is dreamed 
out. She makes Mr. Halidon marry her 
cousin Alice. She has inherited her aged 
relative’s wealth. She lives for a few 
months wealthy, languid, repentant. She 
has but one earthly longing left, to see once 
more her old poet-love Cyril, who has gone 
to America to seek his fortune, and to forget 
his grief. Alas, the old tale! The sky may 
change, but not the faithful heart. He comes 
back to claim her returning love, and she 
dies in his constant arms. 

In giving this hard outline of the story we 
can no more convey an idea of the great 
power and originality evinced in “ Amberhill” 
than with an H.H. pencil we could sketch 
the Tyrian dyes of Peter Paul, or than with 
an itinerant hurdy-gurdy we could reproduce 
the melody of Mario and of Costa. 

It is no small praise to say that even when 
we have thought that we had discovered ble- 
mishes in these volumes, the perusal of a few 
more pages or chapters has generally con- 
vinced us that the author has been true to 
nature, and that our judgment has been hasty. 

The wildly fanciful language which per- 
vades the whole work, and which at first we 
were disposed to censure, become painfully 
true and natural when we find that she who 
utters it has the seeds of madness coming to 
perfection in the rank soil of her own pas- 
sionate heart. The sordid love of wealth, 
so gross and revolting a vice in a heroine of 
romance, becomes almost a virtue when we 
know that the golden dross is prized not as 
an end, but as a means to rescue her father 
from enacting a lie with God's altar for his 
stage. The oft-recurring words which startle 
father and daughter, and bid them pause in 
each unfaithful act, are those of the terrible 
text, “ Whosoever loveth father or mother, or 
son and danghter, more than me is not 
worthy of me.” At first it struck us that 
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there was something illogical and contradic- 
tory in making a belief in the inspiration of 
those words lead their hearers to the conclu- 
sion that the volume in which they are writ- 
ten is a lie, and that He who spoke them is a 
false prophet. It reminded us of Lord Her- 
bert of Cherbury, who tells us that God sent 
an angel to convert him to Atheism. But 
the trait is a true one. Sceptics not rarely 
attack the Bible with weapons stolen from its 
sacred armoury. And after all, the author has 
skilfully avoided telling us how far Mr. O’May 
disbelieved, where his faith ended and where 
his infidelity began. Poor man! he did not 
know it himself. He could not so mathema- 
tically draw the line of demarcation between 
orthodoxy and deism, as a gentleman of the 
North of England who professed some pecu- 
liar nuance of Unitarianism, and who was 
asked by a friend of ours how he contrived to 
discover the existence of a sect which “ dis- 
believed down to his own particular point and 
there stopped.” 

Our author is not only a good writer but a 
clever critic. 

“ Ah, Miss O’May, I beg your pardon ; I wanted par- 
ticularly to see you. Your story won’t do. Good 
thoughts—very good thoughts, and a remarkable plot, 
but the style is detestable ; all green paint and whale- 
bone, I assure you. You must try again; wear armour 
when you do it; sit bolt upright, and order all your 
thoughts to cut their curls off. Write English, fair and 
flat, and never use another adjective till you break your 
heart, and you'll succeed, depend upon it. That is,” he 
added, “ if I haven’t frightened you; if I have, you had 
better try needle-work and puddings.” 

* * . * 

“You have done a great deal, but your style is bad, 
and will be for months to come. You should read more, 
Miss O’May. Not this year’s authors, but men of iron 
and brass ; men who wrote with chisels and sledge ham- 
mers; men who knew that words are God’s creatures 
and not a music. master’s. Don’t be in a hurry either; 
the world is none the better for hot-house thoughts. 
Grow them in natural soil, under the sun and rain, and 
gather none of them before its time. God gives the in- 
crease, remember; you can have nothing out of its 
season but artificial flowers.” 

Again, he is an unsparing critic on critics. 
Independent and honest criticism is becoming 
every day a rarer feature in our literature. 
The praise or censure of one Magazine or 
newspaper is servilely echoed by another; 
and a man who would speak regardless of 
cliques finds neither rostrum nor audience. 


“You literary men are terrible cowards. You keep 
your opinions safe hidden in the caves and in the rocks, 
till you are quite sure no ban has been pronounced 
against them by magisterial lips.” 

* * * * 

“ You have too many ‘masters, and none of them de- 
serve to be kings. Yet you make even despots of them; 
as soon as they have scourged a man you cry ‘ Away 
with him,’ and if they pat him on the back, you are for 
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washing his feet. I am for independence and liberty. 
For real opinions, not artificial ones.” 


Our space is limited, and we have marked 
so many pages for extracting that we are 
puzzled which to choose. We decide on 
quoting the following passage, which in a few 
sentences shows the author's graphic power. 
Tt is where the heroine discovers the young 
barrister’s love for her cousin, but refuses to 
release him from his engagement to herself. 


I went near to him before he raised his eyes, and they 
fell again when he saw me. I put my hand upon the 
table for support, and clutched it that my fingers might 
not tremble visibly. A flood of tears, a burst of endless 
sorrow, seemed pressing on my brain, but my hot aching 
eyes were dry, and my voice, though scarcely audible, 
was steady. 

“Michael, it is true; you love her—you love her !” 

He breathed fast and thickly, and seemed unable to 
reply. I seized his hand; I knelt before him. 

** Love me, Michael! O Michael, love me—love me! 
I am no wife but yours, I have no hope but you; what 
hinders that you should love me? Am I not beautiful ? 
Look! they tell me that Iam. Is not my hair silken to 
your touch? Feel it! Are not my arms soft and tender? 
come to them and try! My heart is yours, Michael, my 
whole life is yours; you have it at your feet; kind words, 
kind smiles, my passionate love, prayers, kisses, what you 
will. Only love me, Michael, love me!” 

But he still stood silent, though his lips quivered, and 
once he opened them as if he would have answered me. 

“Ts it so hard, Michael ?—so hard to loveme? Others 
have loved me. Wealth and genius, old age and youth, 
Michael; can it be indeed so hard? I have lost them; 
I have flung them from me. I would give health, 
beauty, pleasure the sweetness of happy days, all that is 
best and dearest, for one look of love, Michael. Oh, 
give it me! give it me!” 

He roused himself with a strong quick effort. He tried 
to raise me from my knees. 

“ Lilian, I have done you a fearful wrong, but it can- 
not be!” 

I sprang to my feet. I threw his hand from me with 

vehemence and stood upright before him, face to face. 
I could tell how my eyes flashed by the quailing of his 
own. 
“Tt cannot be? it cannot? it cannot? Then I defy 
your coldness. Then I challenge you, heart and soul. 
You shall melt; you shall yield. You shall love me, 
Michael —you shall love me! If there is help in Para- 
dise—if you tell it only to my parting ghost—if I only 
know it on my death-bed,—you shall love me before I 
die! I have a will—a will! It is fierce, imperious, 
almighty. It is like the Alps. Ha, ha! you know 
them, you showed them to me: it is as wild as they. 
They are tossing in my brain, Michael! They shall 
conquer you; you shall feel them like gods” —— 

I and the room swam round; a deadly 
faintness was upon me, and I should have fallen, but 
Michael caught me in his arms. 


We could quote a dozen passages as power- 
ful, if not more so, if our limits allowed. 
But they do not. And we will only add that 
we have seldom read a more clever, original, 
ee, interesting novel than ‘ Amber- 

i - 
The plot is wanting sometimes in natural 
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For instance, when Lilian steals 


sequence. 
the cheque for £1000, and is recognised by 
the cashier of the bank, it is not likely that 
with such enemies as Miss Minshull and 
Miss Evans the matter would be allowed to 
drop for ever upon her acquittal by the county 


magistrate. Yet we hear no more of the 
robbery. Neither the banker, nor the person 
robbed, nor the magistrates, trouble them- 
selves any further in the business. This 
episode, which is a remarkable one, should 
not have been thus abruptly terminated. 
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That it is so is a blemish detracting from the 
general air of naturalness and truth which is 
so creditable and distinctive a feature in 
these volumes. 

The author's special characteristics are, we 
should say, a very great power of depicting 
the stronger passions, passions sensuous per- 
haps, but less sensuous than intellectual ; an 
epigrammatic wit more subtle than brilliant ; 
and a profound knowledge of character rather 
than a shrewd knowledge of the world. 


General Outline of the Organization of the Animal Kingdom, and Manual of Comparative 


Anatomy. By Tuomas Rymer Jones, F.R.S. Second Edition. 


1855. 


A Manual of Zoology. By M. Mrtxe Epwarps, Member of the “ Institut.” 
Knox, M.D, F.R.S.E. London: Renshaw. 


London : Van Voorst. 


Translated by R. 
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Orr's Circle of the Sciences. Organic Nature. Vols. II. and III. Zoology. By Witu1am S. 


Dattas, F.L.S. London: Houlston. 


Tue labours of Professor Milne Edwards, Dr. 
Robert Knox, and Professor Rymer Jones, 
are known throughout the length and breadth 
of the scientific world ; their contributions to 
our stores of zoological and anatomical know- 
ledge have been vast and sound, though the 
editor of the “ Men of the Time ” does not, 
strange to say, appear aware of their existence. 
Long may they live to enjoy their well-earned 
fame as expounders of the wonders and mys- 
teries of the animal kingdom to the students 
of London, Edinburgh and Paris. 

Ponderous as is Professor Rymer Jones’ 
work, swelled though it be with the many im- 
portant additions which have been made to 
physiology in the last few years, its title is 
nevertheless a correct one,—it contains but 
an outline of the anatomy of the animal king- 
dom. As an outline, however, it is the most 
complete and the most instructive which has 
yet appeared ; not so much because it contains 
notices of nearly all the recent observations and 
discoveries, as because it exhibits them trimmed 
and fitted into their proper places by a master 
hand. It is one thing to be acquainted with 
the communications which are constantly 
appearing, recording the labours of English, 
French, German, Swedish, Italian, and 
American observers, and to understand their 
views relative to the particular subjects of 
their investigations, but it is quite another 
thing to appreciate the bearings of these in- 
dividual researches upon physiological science 
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generally, and to generalize upon the speciali- 
ties which are exhibited in them. To collect 
these papers is a work of time rather than of 
mind; but to sift the wheat from the chaff, 
the truth from amongst the innumerable 
errors in observation and deduction, and to 
arrange the selected parts into a clear syste- 
matic and intelligible order,—this is a work 
requiring much knowledge, deep considera- 
tion, and peculiar mental powers. These 
necessary qualifications are possessed in a 
high degree by Professor Rymer Jones, and 
the result of their exercise is manifested in 
the very satisfactory book we are now no- 
ticing. 

The plan upon which he proceeds is, first, 
to give general descriptions of the chief divi- 
sions of the animal kingdom, and then to 
illustrate their anatomy and physiology by se- 
lecting one or more of the most typical forms 
in each division; he enters at considerable 
length into their nervous, osseous, muscular, 
tegumentary, circulatory, respiratory, nutritive, 
and reproductive systems; showing wherein 
they agree with those of other members of 
their section, and wherein they differ materi- 
ally from those of other sections. If there be 
one system to which more space has been 
given than to another, it is the last which we 
enumerated, and which from its importance 
in the preservation of species and the myste- 
ries of its operations, is justly entitled to the 
attention that has been devoted to it. 
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In order to give our readers an idea of the 
way in which the subjects are handled, we 
extract portions of the account of the Leech, 
that valuable Annelide, whose name is always 
associated with distasteful yet thankful remi- 
niscences, and whose motions in its native 
element are as graceful as its outline is 
simple. 


The common Leech (Hirudo medicinalis) affords the 
most interesting example of a suctorial Annelide. The 
outward form of one of these animals is familiar to every 
one, and their general habits too well known to require 
more than a brief notice. The body is very extensible, 
and divided by a great number of transverse lines into 
numerous rings, extremely apparent in the contracted 
state of the animal, but nearly imperceptible when the 
body is elongated. The skin is soft, being merely a thin 
cuticular pellicle separable by maceration, and the surface 
is lubricated by a copious secretion of mucus. Beneath 
the cuticle is a layer of coloured pigment, upon which 
the colours of the animal depend ; but the cutis, or true 
skin, is so intimately connected with the muscular 
integument of the body, that its existente as a distinct 
tunic is scarcely demonstrable. The muscular covering 
or walls of the body, which form a kind of contractile 
bag enclosing the viscera, is found, upon accurate dissec- 
tion, to consist of three distinct strata of fibres running 
in different directions. The outer layer is composed of 
circular bands passing transversely; in the second the 
fibres assume a spiral arrangement decussating each 
other ; while the internal layer is made up of longitudinal 
muscles extending from one end of the creature towards 
the opposite. Such an arrangement is evidently adequate 
to the production of all needful movements, and capable 
of giving rise to all the motions connected with the 
elongation, contraction, or lateral inflexions of the body 
used in progression. 

At each extremity of the animal the muscular coat 
expands into a flattened fleshly disc, composed of circular 
and radiating fasciculi, which, when applied to a smooth 
surface, perform the office of suckers, and thus become 
important instruments of prehension. There are no 
vestiges of external limbs ; nevertheless, with the simple 
mechanism above described, the leech is able to crawl 
with considerable rapidity along the surface of subaquatic 
plants, or even to swim with much facility through the 
water. The first method of locomotion is accomplished 
by means of the terminal suckers ; supposing the poste- 
rior disc te be attached, the animal elongates its body to 
the utmost and then fixes the sucker placed at the 
opposite extremity; this done, the hinder parts are 
drawn forward and again fixed, preparatory to a repetition 
of the process. In swimming the whole body is elon- 
gated, and by some partial contractions of the muscular 
integument, not precisely understood, assumes the ap- 
pearance of a flattened band ; in this condition the leech 
makes its way through the element it inhabits by suc- 
cessive undulatory movements of the body performed 
with much grace and elegance. 

The mouth of the leech is an exceedingly perfect 
apparatus, adapted not only to the destruction of those 
minute aquatic animals that constitute its usual food. but, 
as is universally known, admirably fitted to extract blood 
from the higher animals; combining in its operation 
the offices both of the cupping-glass and the scarificator. 

The mouth is situated near the centre of the anterior 
suckers, so that the ora] aperture is firmly applied to any 
surface upon which this part of the animal is fixed. 
Around the entrance of the wsophagus are disposed three 
minute cartilaginous teeth, embedded in a strong circle 
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of muscular fibres. Each tooth has somewhat of a semi- 

circular form, and when accurately examined with a 
microscope, is found to have its free margin surmounted 
with minute denticulations, so as to resemble a small 
semicircular saw. On watching a leech attentively 
during the process of biting, the action of these teeth is 
at once evident ; for as the skin to which the suckers are 
adherent is rendered quite tense, the sharp serrated edges 
of the teeth are pressed firmly against it, and a sawing 
movement being given to each cartilaginous piece by the 
strong contractions of the muscular fibres around the 
neck, these instruments soon pierce the cutis to a consi- 
derable depth, and lay open the cutaneous vessels, whence 
the creature sucks the fluid which its instinct prompts it 
to seek with so much voracity. The position of the 
teeth around the opening of the mouth at once explains 
the cause of the tri-radiate form of the incision. that a 
leech bite invariably exhibits. 

On contemplating this singular dental apparatus found 
in the medicinal leech, and considering the nature of the 
food upon which it usually lives, it is difficult to avoid 
arriving at the conclusion that such a structure is rather 
a provision intended to render these creatures subservient 
to the alleviation of human suffering than necessary to 
supply the wants of the animals themselves. In the 
streams and ponds where they usually inhabit, any oppor- 
tunity of meeting with a supply of the blood of warm- 
blooded vertebrata must be of rare occurrence, so that 
comparatively few are ever enabled to indulge the instinct 
that prompts them to gorge themselves so voraciously 
when allowed to obtain it; neither does it appear that 
the blood which they swallow with so much avidity is a 
material properly suited to afford them nourishment ; for 
although it is certainly true that it will remain for a 
considerable time in its stomach without becoming 
putrid, yet it is well known that most frequently the 
death of the leech is caused by such inordinate repletion, 
provided the greater portion of what is taken into the 
body is not speedily regurgitated through the mouth. 


The structure and functions of the stomach 
and intestines are next detailed, after which 
the organs of circulation are explained, full 
justice being done to Dr. Williams's excellent 
report upon the British Annelida to the British 
Association in 1851. He then proceeds with 
an account of the respiratory system, and 
from that passes on to the nervous system, 
which consists of a long series of small con- 
nected but distinct brains or nervous centres, 
that in the head being rather larger than the 
rest :— 

When we regard the minute size of these as yet rudi- 
mentary nervous centres, we cannot, however, expect to 
find them associated with any very perfect apparatus of 
seusation. The oral sucker, indeed, seems to possess a 
more delicate sense of touch than the rest of the body, 
adapting it to examine the surface to which it is about to 
be fixed, and probably the leech may enjoy in some 
measure perceptions corresponding with those of taste 
and smell. These senses have been found to exist in 
mahy of the animals we have already described, but in 
the Hirudinide we have, in addition, distinctly formed 
organs of vision, exhibiting, it is true, the utmost simpli- 
city of structure, but nevertheless corresponding in the 
perfection of their development, with the condition of 
the cerebral masses in relation with them. 

The eyes of the leech are eight or ten in number, and 
are easily detected by the assistance of a lens under the 
form of a semicircular row of black points, situated above 
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the mouth upon the sucking surface of the oral disc, a 
position evidently calculated to render them efficient 
agents in detecting the presence of food. The structure 
of the simple eyes, according to Professor Miiller, does 
not as yet present any apparatus of transparent lenses 
adapted to collect or concentrate the rays of light, but 
each ocellus or visual speck would seem to be merely an 
expansion of the terminal extremity of a nerve derived 
immediately from the brain, spread out beneath a kind of 
cornea formed by the delicate and transparent cuticle ; 
behind this is a layer of black pigment to which the dark 
colour vf each ocular point is due. 


These descriptions are succeeded by a long 
and highly interesting account of the genera- 
tive and reproductive organs, for which we 
must ‘refer our readers to the work itself; as 
also for many other portions which we had 
marked for extract, but which want of space 
prevents our using. 

In these days of sanitary improvements, 
the following allusion to a portion of dame 
Nature's simple machinery for such purposes, 
will be read with interest :-— 


In the grand police of Nature the scavengers are by 
no means the least important agents. In hot climates 
especially, where putrefaction advances with so much 
rapidity, were there not efficient and active officers con- 
tinually employed in removing old dead carcases and 
carrion, the air would be perpetually contaminated with 
pestilential effluvia, and entire regions rendered uninha- 
bitable by the accumulation of putrefying flesh. Perhaps 
however, no localities could be pointed out more obnoxi- 
ous to such a frightful cause of pestilence than the 
banks of the tropical rivers, those gigantic streams which, 
pouring their waters from realm to realm, daily roll 
down towards the sea the bloated remains of thousands 
of creatures which taint the atmosphere by their decom- 
position. 

Such are precisely the situations inhabited by croco- 
diles and alligators, the largest of the Saurian reptiles 
now in existence, animals in every way designed by 
Nature to feed upon putrefying materials; their tongue 
scarcely projects from the lining membrane of the mouth, 
and its surface is studded with large glands ; the whole 
interior of the mouth is, in fact, from its construction, 
little adapted to gustation. 

The crocodile, nevertheless, likewise kills living prey, 
which, from the structure of its teeth, it is obliged to 
effect by dragging its victim into the water and there 
drowning it. This mode of proceeding, however, simple 
as it might appear, involves many difficulties ; as the 
reptile has no other instruments of prehension besides its 
mouth, and is obliged to hold its struggling prey sub- 
mersed by the strength of its formidable jaws, it is 
manifest that, without some special contrivance, the 
water —e into the throat of the crocodile would pre- 
vent it from breathing quite as effectually as the animal 
it endeavours to drown; it might therefore become a 
question which of the two would survive immersion 
longest. The mechanism employed under these circum- 
stances to give the crocodile advantage over its prey is 
very complete ;—a broad cartilaginous plate stands ver- 
tically from the os hyoides and projects upwards into the 
back part of the mouth, a similar valve hangs down from 
the back of the palate, so that the two together form a 
kind of flood-gate, which, when the mouth is widely 
opened, effects a complete partition between the cavity 
of the mouth and fauces, where the aperture of the 
larynx is situated. The nostrils, moreover, are placed 
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quite at the extremity of the snout, and the nasal passages 
leading from them are prolonged through the whole 
length of the upper jaw until they communicate with the 
fauces behind the velum of the palate. Such being the 
arrangement it is immediately obvious that, when the 
communication between the mouth and the fauces is cut 
off by means of the two valves, the crocodile by merely 
keeping the tip of its snout above the water breathes 
with the utmost facility, and it is thus enabled to keep 
its prey submerged for any length of time that may be 
requisite to extinguish life. 


The daily papers have lately had, we regret 
to say, too frequent occasion to use the term 
“ cold-blooded,” in speaking of the fatal re- 
sults of vicious passions. The justice of the 
figure will be better understood from the fol- 
lowing remarks upon the habits of some of 
the cold-blooded animals, properly so called. 


The blood of all the vertebrata is red, and is composed 
of microscopic globules of variable form and dimensions 
in different animals. In the class of fishes, owing to the 
as yet imperfect condition of the respiratory apparatus, 
the temperature of the body is scarcely higher than that 
of the surrounding medium ; and, even in reptiles, such 
is the languid condition of the circulation and the incom- 
plete manner in which the blood is exposed to the reno- 
vating influence of the oxygen derived from the atmos- 
phere, that the standard of animal heat is extremely 
low. But in the higher classes, the birds and mamma- 
lia, owing to the total separation of the systemic and 
pulmonary circulation, the effect of respiration is in- 
creased to the utmost; and, pure arterial blood being 
thus abundantly distributed through all parts, heat is 
more rapidly generated, the warmth of the body becomes 
considerably increased, and such animals are permanently 
maintained at an invariable temperature, considerably 


- higher than that of the medium in which they live. 


Hence the distinction generally made between the hot- 
blooded and cold-blooded vertebrata. 

The variations in the temperature of the blood above 
alluded to are, moreover, the cause of other important 
differences observable in the clothing, habits, and instincts 
of these creatures. To retain a high degree of animal 
heat necessarily requires a warm and thick covering of 
some non-conducting material; and consequently in the 
hair, wool, and feathers of the warm-blooded tribes we 
at once recognise the provision made by Nature for pre- 
venting an undue expenditure of the caloric generated in 
the body. Such investments, however, would be ill 
adapted to the inhabitants of a watery medium, and con- 
sequently, the fish destined to an aquatic life, or the 
amphibious reptile doomed to frequent the mud and 
slime upon the shores, are deprived of such incumbrances 
and clothed in e scaly or slippery covering more fitted to 
their habits and equally in accordance with the diminished 
temperature of their blood. 

Still more remarkable is the effect of a mere exaltation 
of animal heat upon the instincts and affections of the dif- 
ferent races of the vertebrata. The fishes, absolutely un- 
able to assist in the maturation of their offspring, are 
content to cast their spawn into the water and remain 
utterly careless of the progeny to be derived from it. 

The reptile, equally incapable of appreciating the 
pleasures connected with maternal care, is content to 
leave her eggs exposed to the genial warmth of the sun 
until the included young escape. But no sooner does 
the vital heat of the parent become sufficient for the pur- 
poses designed by nature, than all the sympathies of pa- 
rental fondness become developed, all the delights con- 
nected with paternity and maternity are superadded to 
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other enjoyments ; and the bird, as she patiently performs 
the business of incubation, or tenderly watches over her 
newly hatched brood, derives a pleasure from the per- 
formance of the duties imposed upon her second only to 
that enjoyed by the mammiferous mother, who from her 
own breast supplies the nutriment prepared for the sup- 
port of her infant progeny. 

To whatever portion of the animal world we turn our 
attention, we find the lowest and least perfectly organised 
tribes to be inhabitants of the water. To dwell upon the 
land necessarily demands no inconsiderable share of 
strength and activity, limbs sufficiently strong to support 
the weight of the body, muscles possessed of great power 
and energy of action, acute and vigilant organs of sense, 
and moreover, intelligence and cunning proportioned to 
the dangers or necessities connected with a terrestrial 
existence. 

The inhabitant of the waters. on the contrary, al- 
though less highly gifted, may be fully competent to 
enjoy the position it is destined to occupy. Being con- 
stantly buoyed up on all sides by a dense element, it is 
easily supported at any required altitude without much 
muscular effort ; but feeble limbs are needed to guide its 
path through the water, and slight impulses suffice to 
impel it forward. Thus, therefore, in fishes we are pre- 
pared to expect, 4 priori, that, as far as strength and 
compactness of structure are concerned, they will be 
found inferior to other vertebrata. 

We are likewise justified in anticipating that, in intel- 
ligence, and in the relative perfection of their senses, 
fishes should be less highly endowed than the other ver- 
tebrate classes. Plunged in the immeasurable depths of 
the ocean, whereunto no sound can ever penetrate, 
dwellers in the realms of eternal silence, where even the 
roar of the storm is lost, vivid and distinct perceptions 
of sound can be little needed. Surrounded by a turbid 
element, through which the rays of light with difficulty 
make their way, the sphere of vision must necessarily be 
extremely limited. Immersed in a fluid but little 
adapted to distribute odorous particles, a refined sense of 
smel] would be a useless provision. Taste, if it exists at 
all, must be blunted to the utmost, from the circum- 
stances under which fishes seize and swallow prey, and 
even the sense of touch, in animals encased in scales and 
deprived of prehensible limbs, can only be exercised in a 
= and imperfect manner. 

ith such inferiority in their powers of communication 
with the external world, and with faculties so circum- 
scribed, we might justly infer that, as relates to their in- 
tellectual powers, fishes hold a position equally debased 
and degraded. Destitute of the means of social inter- 
course, deprived of all sympathy even with individuals of 
their own species, friendless and mateless, the fish is de- 
nied even the privileges of sexual attachment; the 
female for the most part ejects her countless eggs into 
the sea, heedless of the male that blindly fecundates them 
as she is careless of the progeny to which they give 
birth ;—thus, to pursue and destroy their prey constitutes 
their chief enjoyment during life, and to be devoured at 
last is the great end of their existence. 

The only other portion which we can afford 
to present, relates to the interesting subject 
of the pain felt by different animals under 
similar circumstances, and explains certain 
well known and remarkable phenomena 
amongst insects and crabs. 


A more interesting inquiry connected with this part of 
our subject is concerning the extent to which the articu- 
lata are susceptible of pain. Is it really true in philoso- 
phy, as it has become a standing axiom in poetry, that— 
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“ The poor beetle, that we tread upon, 
In corporal sufferance feels a pang as great 
As when a giant dies ?” 


This is a question upon which modern discoveries in 
science entitle us to offer an opinion, and the result of 
the investigation would seem to afford more enlarged 
views relative to the beneficence displayed in the con- 
struction of animals than the assertion of the poet would 
lead us to anticipate. Pain, “‘ Nature’s kind harbinger 
of mischief,” is only inflicted for wise and important 
purposes—either to give warning of the existence of dis- 
ease, or as a powerful stimulus prompting to escape 
from danger. Acute perceptions of pain could scarcely, 
therefore be supposed to exist in animals deprived of all 
powers of remedying the one or of avoiding the other. 
In man the power of feeling pain indubitably is placed 
exclusively in the brain; and if communication be cut 
off between this organ and any part of the body, pain is 
no longer felt, whatever mutilations may be inflicted. 

The medulla spinalis, which, as we shall see hereafter, 
corresponds to the ventral chain of ganglia in articulated 
animals, can perceive external impressions and originate 
motions, dut not feel pain ; hence we may justly conclude, 
that in the homogangliata, likewise, the supra-zsophageal 
ganglia, the representative of the brain, and the sole cor- 
respondents, with the instruments of the higher senses, 
are alone capable of appreciating sensations of a painful 
character. Thus, then, we arrive at a very important 

lusi namely, that the perception of pain depends 
upon the development of the encephalic masses, and 
consequently that as this part of the nervous system 
becomes more perfect, the power of feeling painful im- 
pressions increases in the same ratio. Or, in other words, 
that, inasmuch as the strength, activity, and intelligence 
of an animal, by which it can escape from pain, depend 
upon the perfection of the brain, so does the perception 
of torture depend upon the condition of the same organ. 
How far the feeling of pain is acutely developed in the 
animals we are now considering is deducible from every 
day observation. The fly seized by the leg will leave its 
limb behind, and alight, with apparent unconcern, to 
regale upon the nearest sweets within its reach; the 
caterpillar enjoys, to all appearance, a tranquil existence, 
while the larve of the Ichneumon, hatched in its body, 
devour its very viscera; and in the crustacea before us, 
of so littie importance is the loss of a leg, that the lobster 
will throw off its claws if alarmed by the report of a 
cannon. 

The singular power of breaking off their own limbs 
alluded to in the last paragraph, is possessed by many 
crustacea, and is a very indispensable provision in their 
economy. We have already found the blood-vessels of 
these animals to be of a delicate structure; and the veins 
being wide sinuses, whose walls possess little contracti- 
lity, the fracture of a limb would inevitably produce an 
abundant and speedily fatal hemorrhage, was there not 
some contrivance to remedy the otherwise unavoidable 
results of such a catastrophe. Should the claw of a 
lobster, for example, be accidentally , by acci- 
dents to which creatures encased in such brittle armour 
must be perpetually exposed, the animal at once breaks 
off the injured member at a particular part—namely, at a 
point in the second piece from the body; and by this 
operation, which seems to produce no pain, the bleeding 
is effectually staunched. 

Bat the most remarkable part of the phenomenon 
remains to be noticed. After this extraordinary amputa- 
tion has been effected, another leg begins to sprout from 
the stump, which sova grows to be an efficient substitute 
for the lost extremity, and gradually, though slowly 
acquires the pristine form and dimensions of its predeces- 
sor. A beautiful example of this curious mode of repro- 
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dueing a lost organ is preserved in the Museum of Com- 
parative Anatomy in King’s College, Lordon, in which 
the new limb (one of the cheliferous claws) has already 
attained the form of the old chela, but still remains soft 
and uncovered by calcareous integument. The process 
of reproduction is as follows. The broken extremity of 
the second joint skins over and presents a smooth vas- 
cular membrane, at first flat, but soon becoming conical 
as the limb begins to grow. As the growth advances, 
the shape of the new member becomes apparent, and 
constrictions appear indicating the position of the articu- 
lation; but the whole remains unprotected by any hard 
covering until the next change of shell, after which it 
appears in a proper case, being, however, still consider- 
ably smaller than the corresponding claw on the opposite 
side of the body, although equally perfect in all its 
parts. 

Mr. H. D. S. Goodsir has shown, that in the lobster 
this regenerative faculty does not reside at any part of 
the claw indifferently, but in a special locality, situated at 
the basal end of the first joint of each of the legs. This 
joint is almost filled by a mass of nucleated cells, sur- 
rounded by a fibrous and vascular band, and other 
nucleated cells intervene between this vascular band and 
the outer crust, The vessels of the band pass onwards 
for about half an inch, and return upon themselves, 
forming loops. When a claw is broken, or otherwise in- 
jured or disabled, the lobster, or crab, by a violent mus- 
cular effort, casts it off at the transverse ciliated chink or 
groove which indents the reproductive segment. The 
new claw is developed by the multiplication of cells, 
which soon become divided into five groups, answering 
to the five joints of the future limb ; these nascent joints 
are folded upon each other in the crab, but extended in 
the lobster; in both they are at first enveloped in a sac 
formed by the distended cicatrix ; the budding limb ulti- 
mately bursts this cicatrix, and its growth is rapidly com- 
pleted ; a great proportion of the reproductive cells con- 
tained in the basal extremity of the injured limb is made 
use of in the production of the new limb, but a mass of 
them is retained unchanged at the basal joint, and is 
ready to renew the reproductive process when needed. 


The engravings with which the book is 
liberally furnished are well selected and beau- 
tifully executed; and great praise is due to 
the publisher for the excellent way in which 
the book is brought out. The indexes are 
particularly complete;—the physiological 
one enabling the student to refer to and read 
consecutively the accounts of any one system 
in all the different sections. 

While the object of Professor Rymer Jones 
has been, “ first, to lay before the naturalist a 
complete view of the organization and physio- 
logical relations of every class of living beings ; 
and, secondly, to offer to the anatomical 
student a succinct account of the structure 
and development of the vital organs through 
all the modifications they present in the long 
series of the animal creation,” the object of 
Dr. Knox in translating the little Manual of 
Professor Milne Edwards, has been to furnish 
English schools and colleges with a safe text- 
book of zoology, which should contain, not so 
much a particular description of each animal, 
or an enumeration of the characters by which 
they might be known, as a general notion of the 
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nature and properties of animals, and a sketch 
of the principal traits of their history. 

Considering the vast learning and research 
which Professor Milne Edwards has displayed 
as a naturalist, it is not surprising to find 
that his “ Manual” has been adopted by the 
Council of Public Instruction of France. It 
is, however, surprising, when we consider the 
many years experience which Dr. Knox has had 
in speaking and writing the English language, 
that the translation has been rendered so 
literally, in other words, that it is in parts so 
much more like the work of a Frenchman or of 
a schoolboy than of an educated Englishman. 
Those who know the two men, will regret 
that the author did not translate it himself, 
and will be amused at finding him writing in 
French to approve of the translation being 
undertaken. Those who do not know Dr. 
Knox personally, cannot fail to be struck with 
the modest way in which he mentions his own 
doings and experience, and the humble opi- 
nion he evidently entertains of his own powers 
and capabilities. This is especially evident 
in his introduction to this translation; but as 
it contains an interesting account of the 
struggles which natural history has made to 
obtain a recognized position as a necessary 
portion of education in every school, we give 
it in full, concurring entirely with Dr. Knox 
in his opinion of the excellence of Professor 
Milne Edwards “ Manual.” 

The task I have undertaken and which I now complete, 
is simple and conformable to all my views, studies, and 
pursuits. Esteem for the author, of a family I have long 
known, induced me to undertake the translation of an 
elementary work on zoology occupying that difficult and 
doubtful position in which all such works are of necessity 
placed. Addressed to professional students, and yet not 
exclusively so, who, partially educated, as the case may 
be, are about to qualify themselves for embarking in some 
one or other of the great professions which form the oc- 
cupation of the intellectual world, such studies seem un- 
called for as barren of future profitable results. That 
such a feeling prevails with most professional students— 
using the term professional in its widest acceptation— 
I am well aware, indeed, as regards the students of one 
of these learned professions, none can know better, if so 
well as Ido. Director of the anatomical studies of many 
thousands of medical students, I have ever found them 
adverse to science strictly so called, especially to that 
branch of zoological science termed natural history. They 
desired to be practical. Zoology is not a practical act ; 
in this view, therefore, it leads to nothing. 

John Hunter had lived and laboured, his vast ideas, 
his brilliant discoveries, his views, which seem more 
like inspirations than the natural result of an industry 
unsurpassed, lay buried in the hall of a corporate 
body with whom as a surgeon he was accidentally 
associated; but he laboured in vain. His views he 
placed before the world in the form of a museum, 
to which none of the labours of men’s hands can 
be compared—unless it be, and these no doubt excel, 
the handiwork of those who carved the Medicean Venus 
and the Belvedere Apollo. For never, I believe, at any 
period of its history was zoology in a lower condition in 
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Britain than that in which I found it when, returning 
from France in the summer of 1825, I submitted to a 
small but select class an outline of those great views 
which France and Germany had taught me, and which I 
have continued to meditate and reflect on to the present 
day. Since that period the educational institutions of 
the country have become somewhat multiplied, perhaps 
improved, The pressure of continental opinion has told 
on Britain, and ere long it is by no means improbable the 
sciences of simple observation may be deemed, if not 
equal in importance to those great branches of human 
knowledge wrapped up in the study of numbers and of 
literature, at least esteemed useful, practically calculated 
to expand the intellect—the first object of all education. 
It is a matter not only curious in itself but fraught with 
interest to the future historian, to trace, however briefly, 
the gradual unfolding of modern education as contrasted 
not merely with the ancient but with that which, even 
in my younger days, prevailed everywhere. The interest 
lies chiefly in contrasting the low estimate which pre- 
vailed respecting the nature and character of the sciences 
of simple observation as compared with true science, 
that description of knowledge which admits of a priori rea- 
soning, from that which scarcely, if at all, admits of such. 
Hence, no doubt, the exclusion of chemistry, anatomy, 
natural history, from the curriculum of all universities, 
schools, colleges, examining bodies. Medicine, an art 
mistaken for a science, usurped their place, and these 
branches of knowledge were tacked to medicine furtively, 
but not mentioned or spoken of aloud. The sciences I 
speak of were merely permitted to exist under a withered 
and degraded form, and a faculty which never ought to 
have had place in any university, came at last, in many, 
to playa prominent part ; as if to complete the misappre- 
hensions of true science it required only to add to these 
the mechanical act of surgery; and this, of course, fol- 
lowed; nor could it have been otherwise in a country 
where constants are alone looked on as valuable, applica- 
tive, productive, industrial facts, bearing on the great 
questions of profit and loss, direct, immediate, alone 
esteemed. Generally speaking, the Continental Univer- 
sities resisted this pollution. They refused all association 
with faculties, medical or otherwise, and more especially 
that of France. Access to the scientific departments of 
the army was closed by the rigorous education and exa- 
mination of the Polytechnic School, to all who had not 
mastered the elements, at least, of natural science ; whilst 
of the aspirant for the diploma of medicine a first univer- 
sity degree was demanded. Now that degree the candi- 
date could not obtain if ignorant of those branches of 
knowledge which constitute natural history. The neces- 
sity produced a want, namely, a brief manual of instruc- 
tion suited to such a case: the want was supplied, in re- 
spect of zoology, by my friend Mr. Milne Edwards, whose 
work, in an English dress, I now present to the public: 
the botanical manual was the work of a descendant of the 
illustrious Jussieu; the mineralogical and geological by 
Beuandt; the three comprising all natural history. 

But of one thing I am thoroughly convinced. This im- 
proved condition of education, even in France, was the 
result of accident,—of the accidental appearance in France 
of a man destined to revolutionize all zoological science, 
viewed under every possible aspect ;—that man was Geo. 
Cuvier. To be convinced of the truth of this view we 
have but rapidly to trace the history of zoology from the 
period of the immortal “ Historia Animalium” of Aristotle 
to that of St. Pierre and Faujas St. Fond. 

Before Romeexisted, and before the Iliad was composed, 
Egypt had its pyramids and its Thebes. That land of 
practical science bordered on regions of the earth, sur- 

assed by none for variety in the forms of animal life. I 
allude to Africa within the tropics. Nearly every animal 
susceptible of domestication and useful to man, had been 
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appropriated by the Coptic race of Egypt and Nubia, 
whilst all the wilds of nature had in succession been ex- 
hibited to the nation in various triumphal processions, 
But all this was merely practical and transitory. It was: 
the same with Rome, Eastern and Western; no science, 
resulted from it, no Zoological science, at least ; and the 
dawn of civilization which re-opened in Europe after the 
dreadful period of the dark and middle ages, found Zoo- 
logical and natural science precisely where it was left by 
Pliny—a tissue of puerilities, of vague hypotheses, of 
silly fancies, upon which no critique had ever been exer- 
cised. Notwithstanding the occasional appearance of 
able men, it continued in this sad state until the close of 
the seventeenth century. Neither zoology, nor minera- 
logy, nor geology, had any real existence. In 1707, or 
about that period, two men appeared simultaneously des- 
tined to rescue zoology at last from the degraded state to 
which Pliny and his imitators, abounding most in England, 
had reduced it. These were Carle Linné and the Count 
de Buffon. To these truly great men we owe the first 
attempt to remove the natural sciences from the control 
of those into whose hands they had fallen. The genius 
of Linné led to classification, that of Buffon to descrip- 
tion: the one defined, the other described. But the 
genius of the latter was of a higher cast ; it anticipated 
the future, and men now read with surprise and learn 
with astonishment (a surprise and astonishment in which 
I do not partake), that Buffon was no mere compiler, no 
mere literary man, no mere writer destined to captivate 
the world by the beauties of a style unmatched, I believe, 
in France, but a profound philosopher, who had already 
anticipated nearly all the great truths of the transcen- 
dental in science. But neither Buffon nor Linné, what- 
ever might have been the profundity of their views, 
offered any demonstration of these views. This is what 
the world looks for and rightly expects; rigid demon- 
stration supported the Newtonian hypothesis, else Newton 
had written in vain. Pallisser, the potter, had said as 
much as Buffon, but like him, he had offered no demon- 
stration, and the world looked on them as dreamers,— 
dangerous dreamers, of whom the less notice was taken 
the better. 

In Britain, especially, Buffon’s works appeared stripped 
of all their lofty views, disfigured and degraded: he 
passed even in France merely as the naturalist who 
had best described the hot-blooded quadruped, as 
certain mammals were called even in my days. The 
bold conjectures of Pallisser and of Buffon seemed 
about to disappear for ever from the field of science. 
Goethe had failed to resuscitate them under other forms. 
The geological theories of Hutton and Playfair were met 
successfully by the plausible hypothesis of Werner: when 
suddenly a man appeared destined to place natural science 
for ever on a basis which, if not so fixed as the elements 
of Euclid, will at the least prove as enduring. That man 
was George Cuvier, a German born on French soil, an 
anatomist. This wonderful man, of a rigidly demonstra- 
tive turn of mind, when quite young but well educated, 
bethought him of investigating “the unknown” in 
zoology by means of anatomical research, the only way 
in which it could be inquired into. Linné and Buffon had 
described and defined the exterior, “ I will investigate,” 
he said ; “ the interior,” they ought to correspond; there 
must be intimate relations between them, harmony, ad- 
justments. Seemingly, and without being aware of it, 
he had discovered a new element of research —descriptive 
anatomy ; not the vague comparative anatomy of Perrault 
or Daubenton, but minute descriptive anatomy, worthy 
of Hunter and of himself. Yet he was very young, and 
knew nothing of Hunter and but little of Daubenton. 
Genius directed his steps, that genius which, when it ap- 
pears and happily escapes the crushing influences of es- 
tablished socialisms, forms its age. Like most of the 
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great men of his day (products of the French Revolution) 
he had outstripped, in his merest youth, the age he lived 
in, and rapidly shot beyond that which was to follow. 
Cuvier’s early pursuits were the rectification, by means of 
anatomy, of the classifications of Buffon and Linné; but 
he quickly, as it were, instinctively passed beyond this 
comparatively narrow field into one which has no limits. 
Whilst pursuing his inquiries on the structure of the in- 
vertebrate kingdom, he soon saw that the animal forms 
he dissected differed specifically and generically from those 
fossil forms which lay around him. Palliser, the potter, 
had seen the same; Buffon had announced the fact ; they 
were declared to be dreamers. Cuvier offered to mankind 
the Ossemens Fossiles in proof that they were so, and 
from that moment to the present day few have had the 
hardihood to deny the proof, none but those who regard 
the Newtonian demonstration as an idle unprofitable 
dream 


The importance thus given to zoological studies and 
pursuits by the application of the anatomical method to 
zoology, would have commenced and terminated with 
Cuvier but for this one circumstance ;—he had created 
geology, that last and most wonderful science, which 
seems to have no limits. He had shown that without a 
knowledge of the extinct zoologies there can be no 
geology, properly speaking; none at least likely to in- 
terest man. Now this extinct zoology cannot be well 
understood, if at all, without a knowledge of the living 
zoology, that being the term and mean of comparison. 
Thus was zoology forced, at last, into the schools, uni- 
versities, and collegiate institutions. The necessity for 
this was first seen and admitted in France, from whence 
it was naturally imported into England, where Cuvier 
and his supposed views had become fashionable: the 
single geologist at the Board of Ordnance, MacCullough, 
was slowly replaced by a body of scientific men, each 
teaching a different department of natural science; out 
of this arose a school of practical geology, and various 
chairs, in a similar direction, came to be founded in col- 
legiate educational institutions. The illustrious Sedgwick, 
to whom geology unquestionably owes its present position 
in Britain, set an example in Cambridge which cannot be 
too much praised nor too closely followed. Thus origi- 
nated the gradual introduction of zoological science into 
the curriculum of study for university honours, demanded 
of all, I presume, who mean to follow out a professional 
vocation in France; England follcws. The little work 1 
here present to the public contayns the best outline ever 
yet published of such studies; from me it requires no 
praise ; its intrinsic merits, and the numerous editions it 
has already passed through, constitute its best recommen- 
dation to the English readers. 


The work is illustrated with a very exten- 

sive series of characteristic wood-cuts, num- 
bering nearly 500; and the fact of its having 
passed through seven editions in the original 
language, is a sufficient proof of its value for 
educational purposes. The occasional notes 
which the translator has added, form interest- 
ing additions, and refer sometimes to the 
habits, sometimes to the anatomy, of the 
animal described. 
_ The following extract will show the pleas- 
ing style in which the author treats of the in- 
teresting subject of intelligence amongst 
animals :— 

Instinct, no doubt, is the determining cause of most of 


the actions of animals, properly so called, but some of 
them seem to possess a certain amount of memory, judg- 
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ment, and even the faculty of establishing certain reason- 
ings but little complicated. The faculty of memory is 
obviously possessed by many animals: the horse, the 
dog, the elephant, remember kindnesses, and are not for- 
getful of ill-treatment. Even fishes seem to have this 
faculty, for eels have been taught to recognise the voice 
of their keeper. 

It is even impossible to deny reasoning powers to 
some animals. Thus, a dog confined in a wooden 
will continue to attack the bars, evidently hoping to de- 
stroy them; but he speedily ceaSes to attack them if 
made of iron. When the dog sees his master take his 
hat he prepares himself for the journey. evidently antici- 
pating what may or will happen; nor can we ascribe to 
any other faculty but that of reason, the conduct of the 
watch-dog, which every night freed himself from his 
collar, and, making for the fields, attacked and slaughtered 
the sheep; returning after the butchery he washed from 
his mouth and throat the proofs of his guilt, and reached 
his home, replacing the collar and lying down on the 
straw, reposing as if nothing had happened. A still 
higher development of this faculty appears to exist in the 
oran and chimpanzée. A young one of each of these 
species attached itself to the keeper, and assumed, on a 
variety of occasions, all the habits of a child. It reached, 
by means of a chain, the lock which secured it in its 
cage ; on this being removed by the keeper the chim- 
panzée put another chain in its place. In this action we 
see not only the power of acquiring knowledge by expe- 
rience, but also the ability to generalize. 

In this approach to intelligence in the lower animals, 
the quadrumana and carnivora are foremost ; after these 
come the pachydermata, as the elephant and horse ; next 
the ruminants; last of all the mammals, the rodents, as 
the beaver, squirrel, &c. The squirrel cannot be taught 
to recognise its own master; the ruminant recognises its 
master, but a change of clothes is sufficient to make it 
mistake him for a stranger. Thus, a bison, in “ the 
Garden,” obeyed perfectly its master until he happened 
to change his clothes, when it attacked him impetuously ; 
on assuming his former dress the bison again recognised 
him as its master. Two rams living together in harmony, 
will, on being shorn, attack each other as if they were per- 
fect strangers. The sagacity of the dog and elephant is 
well known ; 80, also, is that of the ape, but this is con- 
fined, as regards it, to youth, for with age it progresses 
not, but often becomes morose and savage. 

Some animals possess the powers of intercommunica- 
tion, by means of which they express what they feel, and 
make their feelings known to their comrades. Thus, cer- 
tain mammals, and birds which live in groups, sometimes 
place a sentinel, which, by peculiar cries, warns the troop 
of the approach of danger ;: the marmots and the flamingo 
do this. Swallows also seem to have the power, by a pecu- 
liar cry, of collecting together for mutual defence, all the 
neighbouring swallows, more especially when there is 
danger to their young: and the observations made on 
bees by Huber, Latreille, and other naturalists, leave little 
doubt that these insects have the power of intercommu- 
nication. This is, seemingly, not effected by any sound 
but by touching each other with their heads and antennz ; 
and, on this being done, thousands will crowd to the 
point of danger. In the obstinate wars with which one 
colony of ants will sometimes carry on against another, 
individual ants have been seen thus to give such signals 
as to change the route of a whole army; and observers, 
worthy of credit, assure us that individual ants have been 
seen to quit the main body, and repairing to the hillock 
return with strong reinforcements. ¢ 


We have extended our notice of these two 
books to such length that we have little space 
to devote to the remaining one on our list of 
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zoological manuals. Mr. Dallas is evidently a 
careful and close observing naturalist, and his 
work is unquestionably one of the best popular 
descriptions of the animal kingdom which has 
appeared in our language. It is not an easy 
task to string together dry facts into a read- 
able form; but Mr Dallas has succeeded in 
doing that well, which so many have either 
failed in doing. or have done so ill, as to call 
forth the following severe, but just remarks, 
from a competent judge :— 


Carefully excluding from their compilations all elevated 
and correct views of science, they have, by their anec- 
dotic and quasi-popular style, contributed to debase the 
works of the most eminent zoologists, to such an extent 
that the grand labours of Buffon, the masterly researches 
of Cuvier, the profound views of Goethe, Oken, and Spix, 
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can scarcely be recognised. Their views are anti-scien. 
tific, anti-educational ; calculated, if not devised, to retard 
the progress of the human mind. 


With works of this class Mr. Dallas's book 
contrasts most satisfactorily. The engravings 
are judiciously chosen, but are not so well 
executed as those of the two previous works 
which we have been noticing. With the letter- 
press we can find no fault; the style is plain 
and unaffected, and the information is sound; 
besides which. this work presents us with the 
most recent and approved views of some of the 
more obscure points in zoology, and con- 
sequently shows, better than any other book 
of our acquaintance, the present state of zoolo- 
gical science. 





History of Europe from the fall of Napoleon in 1815, to the accession of Louis Napoleon in 1852. 


By Sir Arcurpaip Auison, Bart., D.C.L. 


Tue close of the last year gave us another in- 
stalment of Mr. Macaulay's work. Long ex- 
pected, almost despaired of, the two volumes 
conducted us by pleasant paths, bestrewn 
with flowers, and winding cheerfully and 
gracefully amidst enchanting scenes, to the 
resting place previously prepared for our 
repose. Satiated but not wearied, we surveyed 
the extent of our journey and felt, if not dis- 
appointed, yet amazed, at the little ground 
that we had travelled over. We had, in fact, 
been beguiled by the matchless spells of the 
mighty wizard who guided our willing steps. 
This may be considered as an epoch in our 
literature. The fifth volume of Alison's his- 
tory came out in the beginning of this year as 
a matter of course. If, in the former instance, 
we deemed our progress slow, when we re- 
garded the extent of country that still lay be- 
fore us, in this we feel that we have been 
hurried along with marvellous rapidity. The 
incidents of the principal states of Europe 
during considerable periods of the last thirty- 
seven years have been evolved in one volume. 
This rapidity is inseparable from the nature 
of the tasks which the author has undertaken 
to accomplish. We look to this volume by 
itself, without reference to those which have 
preceded it. It is obvious that it must touch 
the surface only of things in general; it can- 
not inquire, examine, and adjust. Like 
Camilla, “it scours the plain, flies o'er the 
unbending corn, and skims along the main.” 
Yet we must in justice say that the summary 
is very judiciously narrated; nor are there 
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wanting, or, as our author writes, “ awanting,” 
many smart and pertinent remarks and just 
conclusions, indicating habits and powers of 
observation. It would be too much to say 
that we could not do without the book; that 
if it were not there would be a dreary void: 
that it has either enlarged the bounds or 
opened new sources of thought. It has no 
pretensions to such pre-eminence; but it is 
a very useful book of reference, saving the 
labour of turning over many volumes of the 
annual register, and of searching for facts in 
other contemporaneous works. ‘To us, in- 
deed, who date as far back as Temp. Georgii 
IL1., it has been a pleasing amusement to re- 
fresh our recollections of those great events, 
and of those mighty changes which Europe 
underwent after the fall of Napoleon; and 
again to renew our acquaintance with some 
of the more important actors in all those busy 
scenes. We by no means admit the infalli- 
bility of this volume, but we have indisputable 
evidence that the author has not been care- 
less in his researches, and we believe that he 
has sought for the truth, and has frequently 
found it. 

Of the political and economical tendencies 
of the honourable Baronet every one is aware, 
and it must be allowed that he has ever advo- 
cated his doctrines with ability, and with a 
persevering energy that prove the honesty of 
his convictions. It is our misfortune, perhaps, 
to differ from him on many very important 
points of our national policy, and to deny the 
validity of his arguments, but we cannot 
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hesitate to declare that they have been put 
forth with the freedom and fairness of an 
accomplished gentleman. And after all how 
is any truth to be ascertained but by discussing 
all the points that bear upon it? And al- 
though the discovery of it, often delayed by 
party spirit, prejudice, and self-interest, may 
not be made in time to benefit the individual or 
the nation, yet itis never finally forgotten or lost, 
but remains as one more precious heirloom 
bequeathed to the use and benefit of posterity. 
If discussion be necessary in any particular 
truth in which our passions are not engaged, 
how much more necessary is it in cases in 
which the greatest interests of a nation are 
involved! We may boast as we will of our 
reason, but how many are there amongst us 
who look at a question from any other point 
of view than from that to which we have been 
accustomed! We forget that there is a gold 
as well as a silver side to the shield. Dark 
will that day be when the measures of any 
administration whatsoever shall be adopted 
without a full and searching examination. 
The contents of this fifth volume of nearly 
700 pages are clearly arranged. It contains 
seven chapters. The first comprises the 
events in Germany. The second is devoted 
to German literature. In the third and fourth 
the contemporaneous history of France is 
given. The fifth describes the internal his- 
tory of Great Britain from the passing of the 
Reform Bill in 1832, to the fall of Earl Grey's 
administration in 1834. Turkey, Greece, 
Egypt, and the East, find their places in the 
sixth chapter, while France is again presented 
to us in the seventh and last. We shall touch 
upon those parts which we think will be most 
interesting to our readers in the several chap- 
ters, beginning with Germany and German 
literature. What had been the situation of 
Germany for some years before the colossal 
power of Napoleon fell by the blows of a na- 
tioninarms? Prussia had been laid prostrate 
and compelled to submit to the unbridled 
will of her haughty Conqueror. Austria had 
suffered the greatest reverses, had been hum- 
bled, and saved from utter destruction only by 
a treaty of marriage. We need not speak of 
the other states. Discrowned kings and wan- 
dering princes had been succeeded by the 
creatures of Napoleon. Everywhere their 
principal fortresses were occupied by French 
troops; their soldiers formed a portion of 
that army which had subjected their father- 
land; and the requisitions of money, provi- 
sions, and the materiel of war, everywhere 
inflicted and exacted with a rigour unparal- 
lelled in modern times, had exhausted the re- 
sources of every portion of the German Em- 
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pire—-and this empire ceased to exist. The 
great problem requiring immediate solution 
was how might Germany, composed of two 
large masses occupying the north and south, 
with small states clustering about them, be- 
come strong enough to secure its indepen- 
dence if again assailed by either of its power- 
ful neighbours, France and Russia. This 
was effected by constituting a Diet, in which 
the votes were arranged so as to give a pre- 
ponderance to the more important states. 
This Diet decided all matters relating to the 
general policy of the Federal States, coercing 
the refractory and bringing them, if necessary, 
by force into harmony with the majority. A 
large and complete army was formed by the 
contributions of each state in proportion to 
its population. Stringent resolutions forbade 
any one of the states from entering into alli- 
ances which should be injurious to any single 
state or to the general welfare. The seat of 
the Diet was fixed at Frankfort, indicating 
the fear that all Germany still felt of France. 
It seems strange that they had no dread of 
Russia—yet this power had been always 
pressing westward steadily and securely, and 
from her position was always able to threaten 
both Prussia and Austria. Such was Germany 
as viewed from the exterior ; stronger than it 
had ever been by the cohesion of its masses, 
and filled with a population resolved never 
again to be subjected by a foreign enemy. 
Still, however, there were diverging interests. 
The geographical position, the soil and cli- 
mate, the productions of agriculture and of 
manufactures, differed greatly in a country 
stretching from the Baltic to the Mediterra- 
nean, and from the Rhine to Poland. Each 
state had its own fiscal regulations, the result 
of which was materially to restrict the most 
vigorous efforts of commerce. This serious 
impediment to the development of the re- 
sources of this extensive territory was removed 
by the institution of the Zolverein, 

Or union for the purpose of collecting import and ex- 
port duties, on one uniform scale, for behoof of the par- 
ties forming part of the union, which has since contri- 
buted so much to the prosperity of Northern Germany, 
and augmented so largely the influence and consideration 


of Prussia, the acknowledged head of the confederacy, 
and by whose servants the various duties are collected. 


It would have been well if other most impor- 
tant difficulties had been adjusted and griev- 
ances redressed which pressed heavily on the 
feelings of the German nation. The desire for 
free institutions was implanted in the hearts of 
the whole people, who looked upon the acquisi- 
tion of them as the due reward of their success- 
ful exertions against the power of France But 
unhappily the ruling powers were afraid to 
x 
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trust their subjects. Demands were made for 
representative government and for the free- 
dom of the press, which were either evaded 
or refused. The Diet was soon used as an 
instrument of repression. It must be allowed 
that a wild spirit of democracy was excited 
which threatened to overthrow all legitimate 
authority. Secret societies were formed, 
the more dangerous from the very nature of 
the German mind. The murder of Kotzebue, 
suspected of being a Russian spy, was partly 
attributed to the agency of these societies. 

This horrible deed, perpetrated in open day, 
was detrimental to the cause of freedom. The 
time too when itoccurred, just after the murder 
of the Duc de Berri, the Cato street conspiracy, 
and the revolution of Riego in Spain, com- 
bined to render it still more alarming; and 
when we read that the mother of Charles 
Frederick Sand, the murderer; received in a 
few weeks more than four thousand letters of 
condolence, and that students of Heidelberg 
dipped their handkerchiefs in the blood of 
Sand, and that a society gave six louis for the 
chair in which he sat at his execution, we are 
not surprised that the whole of Europe dreaded 
organic changes which would throw more 
power into the hands of men who were evi- 
dently unfit to use it. We must pass over 
much interesting statistical information about 
crime, remarking briefly that the statement 
made in a former volume of the number of 
crimes against the person and property in 
Prussia, as compared with those committed in 
France, which had been impugned by many 
periodical publications, is sufficiently esta- 
blished by the authority of Malte Brun. 

We must now ask our readers’ attention 
to the chapter on the literature of Ger- 
many, in which the prose writers and poets 
are passed in review and ably criticised. We 
quote an observation in the outset of the 
notice of Goéthe which is well worthy of being 
recorded, 

It is not given to any one mind, not even to that of 
Shakespeare or Goethe, to excel at once in every branch 
of literature; universality of fame is a proof of universal- 
ity rather than perfection of genius. Every one finds 
something that gratifies his taste, or strikes his intellect; 
but none find their expectations entirely gratified, their 
aspirations with nothing left to conceive. Had Raphael 
given to the world the sunsets of Claude Lorraine, the 
rocks of Salvator Rosa, the battle-pieces of Lebrun, and 
the boors of Tenier, as well as his Holy Families, he 
would have been admired by a wider circle, but he would 
never, by common consent, have been placed at the head 
of the art of painting. Some part of one quality would 
have insinuated itself into the works produced by ano- 
ther; the vulgarity of Tenier's group, the luxuriance of 
Titian’s figures, would have marred the chastity of his 
divine conceptions, The true mark of the highest class 
of genius is not universality of fame, but universal admi- 
— by the few who can really appreciate its highest 
works. 
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Goéthe of course occupies a promi- 
nent place on the list. This is not the 
place to enter on a disquisition of Goéthe's 
merits as an author. No one who has 
not read his works could benefit by the 
few remarks that our space allows us to make, 
and they would be needless to others. We 
agree with the opinion given of the character 
of his writings, which, in spite of his great 
powers, afford unequivocal proofs that he was 
both selfish and sensual. In the introduetion 
to the philosophical schools we meet with a 
remark made by Liebnitz when the realists 
referred to the maxims of the scholiasts, 
“ Nihil est in intellectu, quod non ante fuerat 
in sensu,” the Father of Teutonic philosophy 
made what is termed this sublime addition, 
“Nisi intellectus ipse.” The remark is as 
sound as it is important, but hardly sublime. 
Whatever its character may be it reminds us 
strongly of the answer made to a zealous anti- 
quarian pointing out to him a tumulus of the 
greatest antiquity, “ Now, Sir, there is nothing 
older than this.” “ Except this ground, Sir,” 
was the quiet answer. The causes of the dif- 
ference between the poets, dramatists, and 
prose writers are acute and well founded, but 
we must refer our readers to the book itsclf. 
Strauss is noticed and condemned, but we do 
not agree with the opinion that his work is 
not likely to do mischief. The reasons given 
are to us most unsatisfactory, and in part un- 
intelligible, but the passage is far too long 
to be quoted. Our belief is that the young, 
and the ignorant, and the weak in faith cannot 
escape from it without injury; while the 
sceptic and the infidel will find in it plausible 
arguments wherewith to assail others. We 
must find room for the closing reflections on 
Germany, long as it is. 

Lord Bacon says that felicities are the blessings of the 
Old Testament, and misfortunes of the New. Never was 
a more striking example of the truth of this profound ob- 
servation afforded than in the intellectual resurrection of 
Germany during the last half-century. It is sometimes 
well for nations as well as individuals to be in affliction. 
Compare the selfishness and egotism, the c:urtly corrup- 
tion and popular indifference, the aristocratic pride and 
general submissiveness of the first part of this period, 
with the generous sacrifices and heroic struggles of the 
war of liberation, the intellectual activity, social amelio- 
ration, and vast stride in national energy, and in the 
development of the elements of future freedom which 
have succeeded it, and the immense impulse given to the 
German mind by the war of the French Revolution will 
at once appear. It is not in vain that their fields have 
been drenched with blood ; that the chariot of Napoleon 
has rolled over their surface; that the iron of subjugation 
has entered their soul, its bitterness been brought home 
to every dwelling; with those mortifications the courage 
was strengthened which might redress, in that agony the 
spirit was inhaled which might overcome them. Periods 
of suffering are seldom in the end lost to the cause of 
humanity, or the moral discipline of nations; it is the 
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sunshine of prosperity which spreads the fatal corruption. 
The parallel bursts of Grecian genius after the Persian 
invasion; of Roman, with the civil wars of Cesar and 
Pompey ; in Italy, after the effort of the Crusades ; in 
England, with the Great Rebellion; in France, with the 
Revolution; in Germany, after the war of Liberation, 
prove that periods of national disaster form part of the 
general system of Divine administration, and are the 
great means by which individual selfishness is obliterated 
hy common feeling, and energy called forth by the rude 
discipline of suffering. 


We have dwelt perhaps rather longer than 
we ought on the portion of the volume that 
relates to Germany; our reason is that the 
internal history and policy of Germany are 
not so generally well known as those of 
France, or of any other single State of Europe. 
The importance of a close acquaintance with 
all that concerns Germany can hardly be over- 
rated. Its position in the heart of Europe, 
its combination of states, its union of con- 
flicting interests, make it eminently worth 
knowing intimately. 

We now turn to France, to which three 
chapters are allotted, comprising the events 
from 1831 to 1837. Looking at the mar- 
ginal references to the authorities quoted, 
we find, amongst others, Louis Blane’s his- 
tory, our author’s personal visits, and Black- 
wood's Magazine. This latter authority, 
we think, will not have much influence 
with those who are readers of Blackwood’s 
Magazine. Does Sir Archibald Alison sub- 
scribe to the doctrine of duality in man? we 
invite attention to the opening passage of the 
29th chapter. 


By the suppression of the Hereditary Peerage, and 
vesting the choice of the members of the Upper House 
for life in the executive, the French Revolutionists had 
carried out their principles, which were less directed 
against the Crown than the aristocracy, and aimed rather 
at equality of political rights than the establishment of 
security from restraint or personal freedom. But by so 
doing they had immensely increased the power of the 
executive magistrate, by whatever name he might be 
called, because they had rendered all the authorities in 
the State dependent upon his appointment, and made the 
Tuileries the centre from which not only all the real 
power, but all the lucrative patronage of the Government 
was to flow. To a generation thirsting for pleasure and 
excitement, and tormented with artificial wants, which, 
save from government appointments, they had no means 
of gratifying, this circumstance before long gave an im- 
mense preponderance to the Crown. 


We have seen Germany discordant, and 
struggling with internal and external foes; 
but what a picture have we of France dur- 
ing the first eight years of Louis Philippe’s 
reign. Four parties, more worthy to be 
called factions, were at war with one another— 
Orleanists, Legitimists, Napoleonists, and 
Republicans, strove for the mastery—within 
that time two bloody pitched battles were 
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fought in Paris, and as many at Lyons, in 
all of which Infantry and Artillery were un- 
sparingly used, not reckoning insurrections 
in many other parts of France. The press 
lent its aid, alimenting the flames of dis- 
cord. Secret societies, with extensive and 
active ramifications in every important town, 
were always busy in fomenting disorders. 
Assassins plied their trade. ‘The troops were 
not always faithful to the sovereign, and the 
stage but too faithfully reflected a state of 
morals which had had no parallel since the 
early days of the Great Revolution. Surely 
the annals of no country can show such an 
assemblage of liorrors in an equal space of 
time. We find the Citizen King seated on 
the throne, to which a successful revolution 
had conducted him. The constitution had 
been violated by the ministers of his prede- 
cessor; they had been legally found guilty 
and were expiating their offences in the Cita- 
del of Ham. Their méasures were univer- 
sally condemned. Yet what ensues? Suc- 
cessive ministers of Louis Philippe were 
placed in such circumstances that they had 
no alternative but to adopt the same measures 
that the ministry of Polignac had pursued 
and, in many instances, to make them more 
stringent. 

So truly do the phases of revolutions re- 
semble each other that the pages of Thucy- 
dides will serve us now as well as they did 
Coleridge while editing the Morning Post. 
And what was the result of all these disas- 
trous and costly revolutions? One revolution 
more—and what then? A fitful struggle for 
four years, during which there was neither 
peace nor prosperity, ending in a close run 
race between the President of the republic 
and the leaders of the opposing party, and the 
re-establishment of the dynasty of Napoleon. 
That we have not exaggerated the accounts 
will be seen by the following extract from 
Louis Blanc, whom our author calls “ the 
able Republican and Socialist historian,” a 
picture which he says is worthy to be placed 
beside that which Gibbon has drawn of the 
condition of the Eternal City when it was 
taken by the Goths. 


“ Nevér had society been abandoned to such disorders 
as those which now afflicted it under the direction of its 
official guides. There was an incessan strife of masters 
for the command of the market,—of workmen for the 
command of employment; of the masters against the 
workman for the fixing of his wages,—of the workman 
against the machine destined to destroy by superseding 
him; such was, under the name of free competition, the 
picture of the situation of France, viewed in an industrial 
aspect. What a picture of social disorder! The great 
capitalists gaining the victory in the strife, as the strong 
battalions in the field of battle, and the principle of 
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laissez faire leading to results as ruinous as the most 
odious monopolies; the great manufacturers ruining the 
small, and the great merchants the lesser; usury by de- 
grees gaining possession of the soil,—a modern feudality 
worse than the old; the landed property burdened by 
debt to above a thousand millions (£40,000,000); inde- 
pendent artisans giving place to those who are mere 
serfs ; capital ingulfing itself with shameless avidity in 
the most perilous undertakings ; all interests armed, the 
one against the other! The proprietor of vines at open 
war with the proprietor of woods; the raisers of sugar 
with the raisers of beetroot; the colonies, the seaport 
towns, with the manufacturers in the interior; the pro- 
vinces of the north against the provinces of the south; 
Bordeaux against Paris; here markets overflowing to the 
despair of the capitalists, there workshops shut te the 
despair of the workmen; commerce turned into a strug- 
gle of legalised frauds and understood falsehood ; the 
nation advancing to the reconstruction of feudality, by 
usury of a financial oligarchy, by credit ; the discoveries 
of science turned only into instruments of oppression ; 
the conquests of genius over nature into arms for the con- 
flict; tyranny multiplied in some degree by the very 
magnitudeof progress !”” 

It is admitted, however, that these miseries 
were not altogether the consequences of the 
revolutions; thatthey were greatly increased by 
them is certain. We cannot pretend to givea 
connected narrative of this distracted reign, 
we can do nothing more than notice some of 
the more remarkable events. Our author is 
very severe against the policy which dictated 
the siege of Antwerp; he looks on it as a 
suicidal policy on the part of England, who 
thus placed the great stronghold of the North 
in the hands of a power which cannot main- 
tain it if France should covet Belgium. He 
looks back to the time when Napoleon made 
it his rallying place for the annoyance of 
England by its docks and basins, rendering 
it impregnable at least by sea. He complains 
that we have virtually subjected it to the tri- 
color flag, and he reiterates this complaint. 
This marvel he attributes to “ the revolution 
of July in France, and to the Reform Bill in 
England !” appending a note of admiration to 
England which we copy. The episode of the 
Duchess of Berri is given at great length. 
The occupation of Ancona by the French 
troops is an important portion of foreign 
policy, the germ of the occupation of Rome at 
a later period. The abortive attempt at 
Strasburgh is detailed, and the humane con- 
duct of the King towards Louis Napoleon is 
mentioned, as it deserves to be, with much 
approbation. A good space is given to the 
affairs of Algeria, and to the vicissitudes of 
the French arms in the establishment of that 
colony, which the sagacity of Louis Philippe 
preserved from being abandoned, even by his 
own ministers. He foresaw the importance 
of it to France as a place of strength for her 
on the opposite shores of the Mediterranean, 
a sort of counterpoise against Malta. He 
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reckoned upon it as a good nursery for the 
training of troops in the art of war, and he 
hoped to find it, what it proved to be, an out- 
let for those turbulent and restless spirits 
which so continually disquieted France. The 
result has justified all his expectations; as a 
statesman, sui generis, Louis Philippe was 
superior to any man of his time in France. 
We close our notice of this part of the work 
with a sketch of the present Emperor, during 
his sojourn in this country in 1837. The 
blanks are easily filled up. 


The idea of a destiny, and his having a mission to per- 
form, was throughout a fixed one in Louis Napoleon’s 
mind. No disasters shook his confidence in his star, or 
his belief in the ultimate fulfilment of his destiny. This 
is well known to all who were intimate with him in this 
country after he returned from America in 1837. Among 
other noble houses the hospitality of which he shared 
was that of the Duke of Montrose at Buchanan, near 
Lochlomond. and the Duke of Hamilton at Brodick 
Castle, in the island of Arran. His manner in both was 
in general grave and taciturn ; he was wrapt in the con- 
templation of the future, and indifferent to the present. 
In 1839, the present Earl of W——,, then Lord B——, 
came to visit the Author, after having been some days 
with Louis Napoleon at Buchanan House. One of the 
first things he said was, “ Only think of that young man 
Louis Napoleon : nothing can persuade him he is not to 
be Emperor of France: the Strasbarg affair has not in the 
least shaken him ; he is thinking constantly of what he 
is to do when on the Throne.” The Duke of N—— also 
said to the author in 1854: “Several years ago, before 
the Revolution of 1848, I met Louis Napoleon often at 
Brodick Castle in Arran. We frequently went out to 
shoot together; neither cared much for the sport, and we 
soon sat down on a heathery brow of Goatfell, and began 
to speak seriously. He always opened these conferences 
by discoursing on what he would do when he was Empe- 
ror of France. Among other things, he said he would 
obtain a grant from the Chambers to drain the marshes 
of the Bries, which, you know, once fully cultivated, be- 
came flooded when the inhabitants, who were chiefly 
Protestants, left the country on the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes; and what is very curious, I see in the 
newspapers of the day that he has got a grant of two 
millions of francs from the Chambers to begin the drain- 
ing of these very marshes.” All that belongs to Louis 
Napoleon is now public property, and these noble persons 
will forgive the author if he endeavours to rescue from 
oblivion anecdotes so eminently illustrative of the fixity 
of purpose which is the most remarkable feature in that 
very eminent man’s character. 


Turn we now to the 32nd chap., in which the 
affairs of Turkey, Greece, Egypt. and the 
East, from 1828 to 1841 are narrated. Of 
all that passes under our very eyes how little 
do we really know! How strikingly are the 
ways of Providence displayed by these proofs 
of our ignorance! Had the state of the 
army of Diebitch been ascertained the terms 
of the treaty of Adrianople would have been 
different. That treaty injured Turkey more 
effectually than the loss of armies and navies. 
The Russians were held to be invincible; 
the moral influence of the Turks was so 
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weakened that her distant pachas sought the 
means of their own aggrandizement. Hence 
arose the rebellion of the renowned Mahomet 
Ali. By the victory of Konich, a town of the 
province of Kamarania, on the high road from 
Aleppo to the Bosphorus, Ibrahim Pacha 
had prostrated Turkey, who, remembering 
the ambitious prospects of Napoleon, and 
being unwilling in this distress to apply to 
France, solicited the aid of England her 
old ally. The following reasons are given 
for her refusal. 


Unhappily England was not at this period in a condi- 
tion to take advantage of the extraordinary good fortune 
thus thrown in her way, and she now began to experi- 
ence the fatal effects upon her external influence of the 
political passions by which her people were convulsed, 
and the new line of foreign pulicy which the triumph of 
the Liberal party had imposed upon her Government. 
So great had been the reduction of her land and sea force 
in consequence of the growing passion for economy which 
had prevailed ever since the peace, and which the con- 
traction of the currency had now rendered a matter of 
necessity, that Great Britain had no forces at her dispo- 
sal adequate for an Eastern war, and that the few which 
she had were, as will immediately appear, absorbed in 
propping up a rickety and unpopular government against 
the feelings of the Portuguese at Lisbon. The cabinet of 
St. James’s accordingly returned for answer to the Turk- 
ish application for succour, that however much inclined 
to have rendered it, they had not at that moment the 
means of affording the assistance required. 


The Russians were now called in. Troops 
and ships were sent from Sebastopol and 
Odessa. The Porte was alarmed. Lord 
Durham was sent to St. Petersburgh to enforce 
the withdrawing of the Russian forces ; 
Mahomet Ali yielded, and the treaty of 
Ankias Skelessi was made, out of which grew 
the war of 1854. We reproduce the secret 
article, ‘‘ The Ottoman Porte shall be bound, 
in virtue of its obligations towards Russia, 
to close the straits of the Dardanelles, that 
is to say, not to permit any ship of war of 
a foreign power to enter those straits, under 
any pretence whatever.” France and Eng- 
land were at variance on the subject of these 
Eastern questions, and assumed an _ hos- 
tile attitude against each other. In 1838 
Lord Palmerston concluded a very: remark- 
able treaty with the Porte, which is worthy of 
being quoted together with the author's ob- 
servations on which our readers will fornt 
their own judgments. 

By this treaty it was stipulated “that the English 
ships should enjoy in the Turkish harbours all the advan- 


tages accorded to the most favoured nations; that the 
English merchants should be permitted to purchase every 
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article of rude produce in the Ottoman dominions, sub- 
ject only to the same duties as the Turkish subjects; free 
transit and exportation were permitted without paying 
any duties, and the Dardanelles was thrown open to 
British commercial vessels, and every facility given to 
their navigation of the Black Sea.” This was the 
nearest approach yet made in modern Europe to the 
principles of free trade ; and it appears singular, at first 
sight, that it should have taken place between the great- 
est manufacturing and a semi-barbarous State. In real- 
ity, however, there was nothing surprising in this: be- 
tween such States, free trade is always beneficial, because 
the industry on the opposite sides does not come into 
collision. It is when they are both in the same line, as 
both agricultural or both commercial, that the divergence 
appears, and the danger is experienced. 

In due course follow our successful attacks 
on Beyrout and Acre. The latter great feat 
of arms, which produced many important 
results, was performed at the moment when 
a superior French fleet quitted the waters of 
the Levant, in obedience to the pacific policy 
of the French King, supported by the opinion 
of M. Guizot, who speedily succeeded M. 
Thiers as the head of the administration. 
France herself now joined the Allies in the 
final treaty of March 13, 1841, by which it 
was stipulated that “the straits of the Bos- 
phorus and the Dardanelles in conformity 
with the ancient usage of the Ottoman em- 
pire, shall remain permanently closed against 
all foreign vessels of war, as long as the Porte 
shall enjoy peace.” This final treaty continued 
in force just thirteen years. Yet what finality 
can be looked for in the mutability of human 
affairs! The affairs of England are discussed 
in the 31st chapter; our space does not per- 
mit us to enter on an investigation of them, 
nor is it necessary, for Sir Archibald Alison’s 
opinions are so well known as to preclude the 
necessity of examining them. We will merely 
take the opportunity of saying that the Re- 
form Bill would have been unnecessary had 
timely alterations been effected, by disfran- 
chising some notoriously corrupt constituen- 
cies. That it has rendered bribery less diff- 
cult is not true; but it is true that although 
there is less eloquence displayed in the 
House of Commons, there is more sound 
knowledge. That the Poor Law Amendment 
Bill has materially lessened the Poor's Rates, 
and, lastly, that the Free Trade Bill has 
accomplished all that was expected of it, and 
that the passing of this most important bill 
was simply a question of time, Smithfield 
and Mark-Lane equally testify to the wisdom 
of the measure. 
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THE WANDERER 


IN ARABIA. 


The Wanderer in Arabia; or, Western Footsteps in Eastern Tracks. By Gro. T. Lowtn Esg., 


2 Vols. With Illustrations. 
To those of our readers to whom Egypt and 
Arabia are not unknown, we can recommend 
Mr. Lowth’s “ Wanderings in Arabia” as a 
brilliant recollection of a journey perhaps not 
without pleasure to them. To those who in- 
tend to journey there we can recommend it as 
a pleasant panorama of what they will see 
and do if, with a light heart and a determina- 
tion not to be bothered about trifles, they 
follow the footsteps and the example of Mr. 
Lowth. To all we recommend it as a plea- 
sant book of travels, to wile a few hours away 
of this work-a-day world. The author has 
not wearied us on the threshold of his work 
(as so many authors love to do), with details 
of how his cabman cheated him, of his indig- 
nation at his passport being required, or 
of odious custom-house officials, but like the 
great old poet of old, he has plunged in 
medias res. You open the book, and before 
you know where you are Cairo is before you— 
its bazaars and its camels, its narrow streets 
and its crowded lanes, its mosques, and the 
shrill muezzin’s cries. You are scarcely there 
when you are at home in the ‘ Cambria,’ on 
the Nile. What a prince of travelling com- 
panions Mr. Lowth must be—light-hearted, 
easy to please, well-informed, yet unpedantic. 
The silt, too, how they enjoyed new life in a 
new country—the dolce far niente of the Nile. 
The ‘Cambria’ is their boat home; it is the 
reader's too. How anxious is he of the 
*‘Cambria’s’ fleetness in the race, how jealous 
of her honour, how triumphant in her success, 
how sad at parting, even for an exchange to 
the more stately and less homely ship of the 
Desert. Here Arabia is all Arabia Felix. We 
do not see the Petrea, or pass happily over it. 
How novel, how interesting, is our first ac- 
quaintance with the Desert; how exciting in 
thought to stand where and almost to see 
where “the Egyptians pursued after the Is- 
raelites all the horses and chariots of Pharaoh, 
and his horsemen, and his army, and overtook 
them,” and to hear with the ear of faith 
Miriam's voice cry in the solitude, “‘ Shout, 
Israel, for the Lord hath triumphed.” “ There 
is no disappointment experienced in visiting 
scenes of the Divine judgments, for the ima- 
gination has exaggerated nothing. The Ish- 
maelite is still there; the wild man; the wil- 
derness is still the wilderness ; Sinai is worthy 
of its grand name, and Edom is worth the 
place it occupies in the sublime and graphic 
story.” We come at last to the Holy Sepul- 
chre : with what hallowed recollections, with 
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what feelings of awe and humiliation. The 
Tomb of the Prince of Peace: does it not 


seem a mockery to call it so? and yet it is. 
War may endure, and heart-burning quarrels 
may last for a season, but Peace shall triumph, 
and the time shall come when “God shall 
wipe away creation’s tears, and all the world 
shall summer in His smile.” Hear Mr. Lowth’s 
description of it: — 


Go in, and you will not wonder at the scenes of riot 
which take place in that church, when you see that there 
are four or five deadly enemies all cooped up in that 
narrow space—a hot-bed of all envy and jealousy. Why 
the Greeks are in the possession of the large body of the 
place, while the Latins have bat a small side chapel. 
The very Armenians have a larger space in the church 
than the Romans. All this must be gall to the followers 
of the Pope, who consider themsel:es to be the superiors 
of the Christian Church throughout the world, and claim 
universal sovereignty. To be second anywhere is trying 
to these would-be kings; but to be shoved into a mere 
side chapel at Jerusalem, in the face of the Christian 
world, by their inferiors, is a bitter pill to swallow. Then 
there is a small chapel for the Copts, and another for the 
native Syrians. 

* * * * * 

Notwithstanding all this, one could not stand before 
that remarkable little building—the tomb—and mark the 
action around it without being affected by the circum- 
stances—the place and its influences. For more than an 
hour I watched what took place. A single figure stood 
within—a Greek monk in his long black dress, his head 
drooped upon his breast, his hands crossed in front—the 
appointed watcher Ly the tomb. The church was per- 
fectly silent, a few people only moving at intervals noise- 
lessly about; two men were on their knees on the step 
outside the entrance of the shrine, and two or three others 
were sprinkled singly about near the opening of the 
Greek body of the church—all kneeling. Occasionally 
one would get up and slowly enter the shrine— bending 
low his head and body, or one knee, at every step, with 
every appearance of the deepest devotion—the most ab- 
ject humility. He would cast himself on his knees by 
the side of the marble sepulchre—at the feet of the 
motionless figure of the watcher—and there remain for 
two, or three, or five minutes, without a movement ; and 
then impress one long kiss upon the marble, creep out, 
and fall on his knees again somewhere—and so remain, 
till he stole noiselessly away. After an interval, another 
would do the same. Some came out, and sobbed audibly 
as they knelt. And this went on without ceasing—as 
each left the church others succeeding, from one quarter 
or other. Some of these persons were very old monks— 
some young native Syrians ; but they were all men, and 
not a woman was among them—which was singular 
enough. They were chietily monks from different parts 
of the world—travellers to Jerusalem—Roman, Greek, 
Armenian—as [ learned by enquiring of some of them 
while wandering about other parts of the church. 

It is impossible not to feel the influence of the spot 
and of the scene moving before your eyes. A kindly 
sympathy with these poor monks rises up in your heart, 
spite of all your prejudices, and your recollections of the 
fat drones of the Corso, and the swell Greeks you saw 
yesterday on the terrace by the Upper Pool of Gihon. 











At all events—you say to yourself—here is no worship- 
ping of saints or of angels, not even of the Virgin,—that 
is not possible at the tomb of the Saviour. Suppose 
some of this devotion to be but a sham—an unmeaning 
form, a duty, or a penance — let that pass—still some of 
it must be true, and sincere, and hearty: those sobs 
bespeak deep feeling; and, perhaps, there is a terrible 
tale hidden under that wan face, and that bent figure 
shrouded in the monk’s gown. Why not? The heart 
alone knows its own bitterness; and where in all the 
wide world can a man more feel the presence and the 
force of the words of the Man of Pity than here—at 
Jerusalem ?—where more than here—breathing the same 
air which He breathed? And here especially—-kneeling 
on those stones on the very threshold of that spot, and 
touching the sepulchre where that poor monk bad been 
all his life long taught that the Divine form had really 
and actually been laid? Anyhow, the thoughts and the 
misery of that poor man’s heart were laid before the 
Being who had, in his belief, been here on this stone 
under his lips; and there could have been no intervening 
form of Saint or Virgin between the monk and the cruci- 
fied One. Forbid it, O our better nature! For sixteen 
hundred years the pouring out of the sorrows of many 
thousands of hearts on these stones—and there must 
have been a good many very sad ones in these precincts 
since the days of Helena—have made that place a hal- 
lowed ground. So let it be, for my part. 

Mr. Lowth is not “too proud to worship 
nor too wise to feel.” We give a quotation 
which shows Mr. Lowth is not only an agree- 
able writer but a liberal politician. Elsewhere 
he tells us of his joy at discovering progress 
in science and in liberty in the old land of 
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bondage. He tells us here our duty to the 


Jews :— 


The Jews are a fallen people—but do not they demand 
—as no other people do—to be raised? Have they not 
a claim—as no other people have—that Christianity shall 
attempt to rescue them from their degradation? Are 
not the Jews still the chosen people—the prophetic peo- 
ple—the sacred people? And shall not we people of 
England, who make it our boast in this day to open to 
mankind a civilisation purer than that of all other times 
—because a benevolent civilisation, and to teach men- 
how to use a liberty more beautiful than of old—because 
a considerate liberty,—shall we stretch out our hands to 
aid all the world to know and appreciate a more just, 
because a more kindly, humanity—all from the highest 
to the lowest, from the despot to the negro—and shall 
we not give our hand to the Jew? Shall we boast to 
aid all mankind—except the one people? Should we do 
so, then would our boast be but as the noise of the 
sounding brass or of the tinkling cymbal. 


With a feeling we ourselves have ever felt, 
we will end as Mr. Lowth has ended his 
pleasant book :— 


England, whatever may be said by her opponents, is 
the great leading and improving power of the world. 
Her pure light of religion—her free action in politics — 
her free and able press—her wealth of commerce—her 
spirit of enterprise—her unswerving force of character— 
her science—her military and naval strength—these, 
added to her possession of territory in every part of the 
globe, give her an influence in and over the world which 
no other power has any pretension to. 
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RESUME. 


Tue tide of French literature, which carried 
through the press such an abundant store of 
volumes, great and small, heavy and light, 
conscientious in their workmanship, or hastily 
“ got up” for the market, all bearing upon the 
War, the Crimea, the Black Sea, the fate of 
Turkey, and the East in general, has now 
begun to ebb apace. Either the public has 
been over-crammed with the knowledge of the 
war subject, thus thrust down its maw; or the 
rumours of peace and the interest attached to 
the Congress, have turned the efforts of the 
literati of the day into another channel. A 
wave or two now and then casts up a brochure 
or a few volumes on the strand; but these 
last waifs are not generally considered of suf- 
ficient importance to be gleaned with much 
zeal by the already overladen gatherers of 
these popular wares. Two works connected 
with the topic of the war alone occupy public 
attention. The one bearing directly upon the 
subject is the “ Expedition en Crimée, jusqu’ 
a la prise de Sebastopol,” by M. de Bazancourt. 
This book, full of curious details and novel 
information, written rather as an account of 
the purely military movements than with a 
political tendency, or with any attempt at 
graphic description, will attract the notice of 
English readers chiefly by the depreciating 
tone which pervades the pages with reference 
to England and the English army in the 
Crimea. This tone, (which, we are happy to 
say, is far from being popular in France, and, 
least of all, is far from being that of French 
military men,) evidences itself chiefly in the 
slight, or rather slighting, notices of the 
English share in the expedition. M. de 
Bazancourt, if we recollect right, was a con- 
tributor to the Presse, at a time when that 
newspaper evinced an unceasing hostility to 
England, and when the nickname, “ Perfide 
Albion,” was still believed in as a term of re- 
proach. Happily the time is gone by: but 
M. de Bazancourt, we presume, has difficulty 
in getting rid of old prejudices. Tant pis pour 
lui.* The other work, bearing more indi- 





* It must be pointedly remarked, at the same time, 
that this book bears no official character whatever, and, 
although much read, is treated with more than indiffer- 
ence, not to say contempt, by the military men engaged 


rectly upon the subject, is that of M. Labou- 
laye, entitled, “Etudes contemporaines sur 
les Pays Germaniques et Slaves,” the main 
tendency of which, it would seem, is to prove 
the gradual submission of Germany to Russia, 
and the progressive domination of the slave 
race—a subject often treated in various forms, 
but conscientiously worked out anew by M, 
Laboulaye. A republication of “La Vie des 
Grande Hommes,” by Lamartine, well known 
to the readers of the Constitutionnel, and now 
collected in five volumes, as a promised prime 
to the abonnés of that newspaper, and thus 
also given to the general public, has excited 
less interest than the appearance of the first 
of his proposed series of small, and, we pre- 
sume, from the title, desultory publications, 
entitled “ Entretiens.” The “ Premier Entre- 
tien” has pleased, and promises well for the 
subscribers to the series. It is charmingly 
and even touchingly written : but, to our taste, 
it is far too full of that constant characteristic 
of this author—the continual development of 
self—not to excite a feeling evidenced by 
shrugs and smiles. The “Je suis moi” is the 
prevailing tone of the whole: moi, moi, and 
again moi, are the topics upon which he dilates. 
It must be admitted, however, that the varia- 
tions to this one theme are most pleasantly 
composed. 

A tout Seigneur tout honneur. M. Alexandre 
Dumas occupies too prominent and vast a 
place in French literature not to demand an 
especial mention. He has published the two 
first volumes of a probably interminable series 
of—we had nigh said, and perhaps not with- 
out reason—one of his great works of fiction, 
but what he entitles, and desires the public 
seriously to believe to be, “‘ Les Mémoires de 
Madame Du Deffand.” Inspirited to this 
task, probably, by the success that attended 
the “ Beaumarchais et son Temps” of M. de 
Loménie, and the romance attached to the 
discovery, real or supposed, of the papers, 








in the Crimea. The “ Ordres du Jour,” now being com- 
piled by General Prémartin, and the military account of 
the siege of Sebastopol, on which, we understand, Gene- 
ral Niel is occupied, will rectify all M. de Bazancourt’s 
errors of omission, it is said, refute his prejudices, and 
place the deeds of the English army in the light they 
have so nobly deserved. 
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left in a mouldering chest in the deserted 
house of the author of “ Figaro,” of which we 
have so graphic a description in that book, 
M. Alexandre Dumas sets to work to persuade 
his readers that he has just made a similar 
discovery of some unknown memoirs of Ma- 
dame Du Deffand, chiefly known in England 
as the friend and correspondent of Horace 
Walpole. In our eyes, were we not otherwise 
inclined to doubt the authenticity of memoirs 
republished by an author so often convicted 
of seizing on material already belonging to 
the world, and working it up anew as his own 
with tact and cleverness, there is sufficient 
internal evidence in almost every page to prove 
the supposititious nature of these memoirs 
and the charge of mere book-making, however 
entertaining the book. 

The pleasant “ Causeries du Lundi” of M. 
de St. Beuve are continued in an eleventh 
volume, and promise still to form a whole 
library in themselves : and two more volumes 
of “ Les Giuvres de Napoleon III.” have been 
added to the collection of the early scientific 
studies of the Emperor. Among other works, 
seriously and conscientiously written, with 
study and care, are “ L’Histoire Politique des 
Etats Unis,” by M. Edouard Laboulaye, and 
“Etudes sur l’'Espagne—Seville et l’Anda- 
lousie,” by M. A. de Latour. The “ Consideé- 
rations sur l'Historie de la Revolution Fran- 
caise” (from 1789 to 1795), by M. Van Dijk, a 
Belgian, will probably soon be obliged to yield 
the place to the work upon the causes and 
effects of the French Revolution, which, we 
understand, will shortly make its appearance, 
from the able pen of M. de Tocqueville, the 
learned author of “ Democracy in America.” 

Among other minor works we find “ Le 
Demon de Socrate,” by M. L. F. Lelu, Membre 
de I'Institut, written as an application of 
modern psychological science to ancient his- 
tory, and tending to prove that Socrates was 
in a state of hallucination, and that his 
“genius” was one of those morbid pheno- 
mena, the existence of which science has 
since proved—* Episodes de l’Historie d'Ita- 
lie,” by Jules Zeller, a little amusing work, 
carefully written—“ Les Projets de Seve- 
rus” (Homme de lettres inédit), a collection 
of sufficiently amusing historiettes, sometimes 
searcely amounting to more than anecdotes, 
and based upon a supposed chance meeting 
with an old unpublished author, who certainly, 
if he did not write much better than he is 
sometimes made to talk, may have deserved 
his fate—A “ Voyage en Syrie,” by M. Henri 
Guys, Ancien Consul de France, a work full 
of apparently faithful and curious informa- 
tion—An “Historie de la Terre d’ aprés la 


Bible et la Géologie, which contains nothing 
which English authors have not already given 
to the world in various forms; and “ Une 
Voiture de Masques,” by M.M. Edmond et 
Jules de Goncourt(apparently fictitious names), 
containing portraits of characters, which are 
seemingly intended to be recognised in spite 
of the mask, but are of little interest, espe- 
cially to English readers. 

Since writing the above, another little work 
relating to the Crimea has fallen into our 
hands. It is entitled, “‘ Caffa et les Colonies 
Génoises de la Crimée,” by Sainte-Marie Mevil. 
The book contains matter of interest relative 
to numerous vicissitudes, through which these 
remarkable colonies passed—colonies of which 
so many curious traces have been left in 
the half-ruined towers of Balaclava, Galata, 
and Gallipoli. This short account of the past 
history of the Crimea may still be read with 
much interest, in spite of the surfeit to which 
the public, in both England and France, has 
been subjected on this subject. 

One of the literary incidents of the quarter 
has been the trial of M. Xavier de Montepin 
as author of a novel, entitled, “‘ Les Filles dé 
Platre.” The work was attacked before the 
Tribunauz as immoral ; and M. Xavier de Mon- 
tépon has been condemned to three months’ 
imprisonment, and a fine of five hundred 
francs. On the editor of the work has been 
inflicted the lesser punishment of “two 
months,” but a similar fine in money. Of 
course the book has been suppressed by au- 
thority ; and, equally of course, half the world 
has been dying of curiosity to nibble at the 
forbidden fruit. Copies, obtained nobody 
knows how, have been bought up at large 
sums. We wish the purchasers well of their 
bargain. M. Xavier de Montépon is a well- 
known third-rate romancier of the modern 
school, a collaborateur of the Marquis de Fou- 
chas, and, of course, a dealer in the scabreuz. 
The subject may be divined from the title, 
and appears to have been sugyested by the 
well-known drama of “ Les Filles de Marbre,” 
that earned for the Vaudeville Theatre the 
prohibition ever again to play five-act dramas : 
as if the indelicacy were confined to produc- 
tions of that length. The author, it would 
seem, had this once taken a step too far in his 
picture of Parisian maurs. We are at a loss 
to conceive in the mass of novels, to English 
eyes all equally immoral, where the line of 
this “step too far” is drawn. Molieré has 
given to the world the proverb, “il ya fagots 
et fagots.” We see that the French can like- 
wise draw a distinction between immoralities 
and immoralities, although, to less initiated 
understandings, a fagot is always a fagot. 
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Translations of English works of fiction 
continue to abound. Among the later ones 
are “ Ruth” and “ Heartsease.” We have once 
before adverted to the former tale, as a speci- 
men of the manner in which passion and de- 
rilection from the paths of virtue may be 
treated with purity and moral purpose. We 
trust, thus, that the infusion of English feel- 
ing may tend to purify the prurient blood of 
French invention. Jules Sandeau, in such 


Voyage en Syrie. Par M. Henry Guys, Ancien Consul de France. 


Tue author of this volume, so interesting 
in many particulars, has failed, however, in 
justifying the title of his work. Although it 
contains a store of curious, and, in many re- 
spects, novel information relative to Syria and 
its multifarious tribes of inhabitants, it can 
scarcely be called “ Travels” in that country. 
The city of Aleppo alone is taken as a sort of 
central point, where the knowledge of the 
country is gleaned—the chief granary, as it 
were, for all the stores of information which 
might be so amply gathered. The work has 
a peculiar and not unpleasant form to the 
reader of travels in foreign lands. M. Guys 
places all he has to say upon his subject in 
the mouth of a third person. He seems to 
have imagined the personage of an Algerian 
marabout, who, taken in the African wars of 
the French, and for some time a prisoner in 
France, has been liberated upon parole, on the 
condition that he should not return to his own 
country, and has thus settled at Aleppo. This 
personage is supposed to have whiled away his 
weary hours of exile in writing an account of 
the country of his adoption ; and M. Guys is 
supposed to have translated the manuscript of 
the marabout for the benefit of French readers. 
We say “ supposed,” because we presume, 
from all the internal evidences of his book, 
that the author has only adopted this mode 
of communication for his own convenience. 
Perhaps he considered the form to be novel 
and more attractive than the straightforward 
common-place method which would have en- 
tailed so much necessary egotism. Perhaps, 
in his official position as French Consul, he 
may have had some delicacy in expressing 
himself upon all matters in any degree bearing 
upon the political condition of the country, 
and obviated this difficulty by placing the 
opinions he had gathered in the mouth of 
another. Perhaps he only availed himself of 
this mode of omitting many subjects, already 
known to the world, which a complete ac- 
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tales as his ‘“‘ Catherine,” and Alphonse Karr, 
in such as “ La Famille Alain,” have already 
shown that the strongest interest may be ex- 
excited by simple pictures, and without ‘the 
eternal element of excitement, distilled to the 
dregs in adultery and loretie-ism. Among 
other translations we are glad to see one of 
“ Mrs. Barbauld’s Hymus,” already translated, 
some years ago, into Italian, with considerable 
success. 


Paris. 


count of the country, from himself, would 
have rendered unavoidable, however worn the 
matter might be, but which, in the supposed 
communication of a Mussulman to his com- 
patriots, would be necessarily not given as in- 
formation. Be that as it may, M. Guys has 
managed, in the form he has adopted, to im- 
part his knowledge in a pleasant, instructive, 
and very readable manner. There is much 
fresh matter of weight —much entertainment 
also, to he gathered from his work. His 
curious and novel information, it is true, is 
generally more indirectly given than directly 
laid before his readers ; it:is commonly con- 
veyed in illustrative anecdote, almost bearing 
the appearance, very frequently, of a parable 
or fable, as if the long acquaintance of the 
author with Eastern habits had rendered this 
style familiar to him, or, perhaps, for the pur- 
pose of giving a national colouring to the 
lucubrations of his fictitious personage. 

The peculiarities of curious local manners 
are thus narrated with much brilliancy; and, 
although questions of European interest are 
only indirectly touched upon, yet they gleam 
forth from time to time, leaving only the re- 
gret that the author has not permitted him- 
self to be more diffuse upon such subjects. 
A long and remarkable chapter is given to 
the different religious sects of the country. 
Among the strange and often highly indecent 
aberrations of Eastern religious persuasions, 
M. Guys has evidently had a very difficult 
course to steer. In this voyage, however, he 
has touched only very briefly upon such 
points as offered a dangerous and hideous 
aspect, and expatiated, learnedly and well, 
upon those, upon which he might safely dwell 
without offence. Enough, at all events, is 
given of the many extraordinary sects that 
abound in this part of the East, to offer much 
matter of reflection to the historian, the phi- 
losopher, or the politician. 

Among the more light and entertaining 
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portions of the book we find bright and 
graphic descriptions of Aleppo, with its mixed 
population of Jews, Mussulmen, and Chris- 
tians—of its bazaars, khans, mosques, and 
picturesque but filthy streets—of its failing 
trade and miserable population. Equally 
amusing is the account of the marriage cere- 
monies of the different sectarians, and their 
domestic manners and habits, as connected 
with this subject. . 

The chapters devoted to these matters are, 
perhaps, the most brilliant in colour, and best 
written, of the volume. 

The manners of the Eastern Jews afford an 
amusing topic for the author. Most ludicrous 
is his anecdote relative to the custom of the 


rich Israelites, to purchase the name of another 
person when in dangerous illness, in order to 
deceive the Angel of Death when he comes, 
and cheat God as they have cheated men. 
Other pleasant pages are filled with the modes 
of doing business in the markets, among 
which, the efforts made by an eager bargainer 
to grasp, by some manauvre, the fingers of 
the other unawares, and thus seal the business 
in an irrevocable manner, are placed in @ 
ludicrous and amusing light. 

In fine, this new work upon Syria comes 
from high and competent authority, and may 
be read, even amidst the mass of new works on 
the East, with pleasure as well as instruction. 





Cing cent mille francs de Rente. Roman des Murs. Par le Dr. L. Veron. Paris. 


Ramsiinc and incoherent enough, but not 
destitute of that spirit and zest characterizing 
most of the French novels of the present day. 
Extravagance and exaggeration is, however, its 
leading feature. Adolphe Picard, the hero, 
whose income of half a million of francs 
figures boldly in the title page, doubling the 
far famed “Ten Thousand a Year” of good 
Kit North, begins his career in Paris as a 
humble clerk to a wholesale grocer, in whose 
establishment we are told “he was initiated 
into the marvellous art of finding hundreds of 
thousands of francs in the economy of centimes, 
and, like Mr. Jacques Laffitte in his youth, 
was capable of stooping down in the street to 
pick up a pin.” Thriving by his attention to 
these minutie, he soon lays by enough to 
enable him to set up on his own account, as a 
sort of general agent; “il se fit courtier 
marron de marchandises!” and gains so good 
and numerous a elientéle as shortly to realize 
some 200,000 francs. These embolden him 
to take a wife, who is not only the most fasci- 
nating of her sex, but so capital a hand at 
business that she takes charge of the agency, 
and leaves him at liberty to establish and 
superintend a bank. Constance Picard is the 
very quintessence of a fair boutiquiére, and 
has such winning ways, not only with the 
bourgeoisie but with the haut monde that pro- 
portionate profits are derived from the pa- 
tronage of both. Her figure, her costume, 
her manner, are all perfection, and her 
attractions are summed up by ranking her on 
an equality with, if not a superiority over one 
of the most distinguished dames of the court 
of Louis XIV. :— 


A la premiere vue, Louis XIV. s‘extasia devant un des 


petits merites de la Duchesse de Bourgogne: elle savatt 
manger! Constance savait s’asseoir, se lever, marcher 
comme une Duchesse de Bourgogne. 


Their daughter Blanche is, again, the 
model of all that is elegant, refined, and 
susceptible, the result of which qualities is 
that her mother, one fine morning, reads in 
her album, entitled, “‘ Mes réves et mes pensées,” 
a most sentimental confession to herself of 
the tender love she has conceived for the 
“jeune de Rhetoriére,” one of her father’s 
elerks. The gentleman, of course, discovers 
the soft impeachment, and ardently recipro- 
cates it; the parents, too, are favourable to 
the inamorata ; but the course of true love is 
impeded by the vehement opposition of a 
wealthy uncle, an old general, whose heart is 
set upon his nephew's seeking military rather 
than commercial glory. The hopes and fears 
of the lovers run through the two volumes 
concurrently with the ever increasing wealth 
of friend Picard, mainly due to extensive, pro- 
found, and highly profitable railway specula- 
tions ; the luxuries and ostentation in which 
he indulges ; the tricks played upon him in 
his character of picture-fancier ; the schemes 
of one Ledoin, his head man, to ruin and 
supplant him; the dangers that menace him 
in consequence; his elaborate preparations 
for suicide, from which, as usual in these 
cases, he is easily dissuaded by his wife, who, 
by a lucky chance, becomes aware of his 
desperate resolve, and the fortunate turn of 
the wheel whereby his credit is re-established. 
The happy marriage follows in due course ; 
of the pair of turtle-doves Blanche and her 
faithful clerk, together with a second, equally 
propitious between Anatole and Marie, another 
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couple of paragons. Of the lady it is enough 
to record, that though poor and dependent 
she resolutely declines a gift of 20,000 francs 
offered her by Picard, under the assumed 
name of Eugene Ramond, who, intoxicated by 
his accumulated wealth, seeks a little delasse- 
ment, independently of his domestic ménage. 
Anatole. on the other hand, a son of Picard, 
is the very soul of magnanimity and honour, 
and nobly risks his life in a duel, from which 
he comes out the victor, on behalf of the re- 
putation of a friend, the Count de la Roserie, 
who, meeting his death shortly afterwards in 
a steeple-chase, leaves a large property to his 
champion, whereby the latter is enabled mate- 
rially to contribute to the extrication of his 
father from his difficulties. Among the 
numerous characters that figure in the story, 
some are strikingly drawn. Of the perfidious 
Ledain above mentioned, we are told. 


Rusé flatteur, il eut dans son obsequiosité, tué la 
mouche osant bourdonner a votre oreille ; il eut sali son 
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mouchoir et la manche de son habit a chasser la poussiere 
de votre chapeau et de vos bottes :—experimenté coquin, 
il se liait par tous les moyens avec les bandits qui 
pouvaient aider l’execution de ses plans, de ses roueries, 
de ses crimes. 

A soidisant Baron Lougueville, a bold, 
careless, hand-to-mouth adventurer is thus 
sketched and fully bears out the character :— 


On Yecoutait, on l’acceptait! sa confiance en son 
propre merite, lui donnait un aplomb qui allait souvent 
jusqu ’a l'effronterie. Quant a sa fortune, ce n’etait 
qu’un va-et-vient ; ce que l'on appelle des hauts et des 
bas. II vivait d’expedients, de coups de dés, a la grace 
de Dieu. 

Gambling operations of all kinds on the 
Bourse occupy a prominent place in this 
Roman des Meeurs. Dr. Veron thus sums up 
the character of the Paris Stock Exchange :— 


A la Bourse, on se felicite d‘un désastre public qui 
sauve une liquidation de quinzaine. On se lamente d’un 
succés, d'une victoire nationale, d’une gloire nouvelle 
pour le drapeau de la France, si ce drapeau victoricux 
peut nuire a une liquidation de fin du mois. 





Les Premiéres Noces, and La Reine Emeraude. Par Xavier pE Monrtepin. 


‘Brussels and 


Liepsic: Kiessling. 


Txese two works form part of a series not 
yet concluded, and continue from the termi- 
nation of Mademoiselle Lucifer. 

To the lovers of unmitigated—we had 
almost said fabulous—horrors, these volumes 
must offer a truly tempting morceau. We 
cannot help wondering for what class of 
society they can be intended, and only hope 
that we may never see them translated into 
English. It is lamentable to run one’s eye 
over the French literature of the present day 
and to observe how vast a proportion of the 
books which find their way into circulation 
are caleulated to cultivate the most vicious 
tastes, to excite the worst inclinations, to 
pander to the lowest passions, and to lead to 
the most desperate social results. What are 
the efforts of a Montalembert, a Mullois, or a 
Veuillot, likely to weigh in the opposite scale? 
It is no new proverb, and to our enthusiastic 
neighbours it is especially applicable, that 
“ L’homme est feu pour le mensonge, et glace pour 
la vérité.” What wonder then, that while the 
laborious but willing efforts of those who are 
sparing no pains to improve the moral condi- 
tion of the peuple and the bourgeoisie, leave 
them toiling up a steep ascent, to all appear- 
ance making but little way, we see Paul de 
Kock, George Sand. Le Brun, Sue, and others 
like our present author, dancing gaily down 


hill, and leading in their motley train the 
reading public of their own and almost every 
other European nation. We may well say, 
* facilis decensus Averni.” 

In Belgium a far more elevated tone of 
literature claims the day; and in the sound 
and wholesome, no less than spirited and in- 
teresting, volumes which the admired writer 
of Antwerp—Henri Conscience—is spreading 
far and wide, we hail a new and hopeful epoch 
in the revival of Flemish letters. On the 
other hand, M. de Montepin seems deter- 
mined not to be behind any of his French 
contemporaries in depicting scenes of atrocity, 
and shrinks from no details which can serve 
to season his dish, and stimulate the morbid 
appetites of those who are but too ready to 
devour it. 

We have in the course of these five small 
volumes, violent deaths in every possible form: 
slow poisoning, rapid poisoning (mort subite 
Joudroyante), assassinations. duels, deaths by 
flagellation, by compulsory over-doses of 
brandy, by conflagration, fratricide, &c., &c., 
not to mention one case in which the verdict 
might very fairly have been brought in, 
“accidentally done for the purpose.” But 
the strongest circumstance of all is, that no 
inquests ever are held, and no investigation 
of any kind ever takes place, and therefore 
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the elegant and accomplished hero, M. Raoul 
de Tremblaye (who, by the bye, has left his 
old parents to die on a dunghill, and is only 
a supposititious ‘ Tremblaye’ after all, though 
this is never found out either), goes on mur- 
dering by night and mixing in the beau monde 
by day, with a nonchalance and an impunity 
which must be vastly encouraging to those 
who are seeking for a moral to this tissue of 
horrors. 

However, he is by no means the only mur- 
derer in the story, but though a gambler and 
ultimately a faue monnoyeur, he is a most 
brilliant and fascinating cavalier, and enjoys 
life with all the gaieties, frivolities, and crimes 
usual in good society. It is true that on one 
occasion he becomes so disgusted with the 
repetitions of his blasé career, as to see no 
refuge except in suicide; but a meeting with 
a former mistress arrests his determination 
just in time, and it is then he begins a new 
career as “ king of the coiners.” These also 
seem to have charmed lives, as they bring 
into circulation untold millions of false gold 
without exciting the faintest suspicion as to 
its authenticity or its source. 

There are a few minor crimes thrown in, 
we imagine, by way of fining off, such as 
swindlings, adulteries, perjuries, and so forth, 
but these are treated so lightly that we hardly 
remember them, except as accessories to the 
overwrought and deadly picture. 

And yet, with all this, M. de Montepin is 
by no means wanting in talent, his descrip- 
tions are graphic, his knowledge of character 
above par, and his imagination fertile. Why 
does he utterly pervert all these gifts? Are 
they marred by a total deficiency of taste in 
himself, or has he so low an estimate of that 
of his readers as to suppose that any style 
short of this would not suit them. 

The following scene, in which the pride of 
rank and the pride of wealth and race are 
brought into antagonism, in the respective 
characters of Raoul de Tremblaye and Nathan 
the Jew, will give an idea of the powers of 
the author :— 


Raoul de La Tremblaye, aussitét que la réponse de 
Nathan lui eut été transmise, se disposa 4 se rendre au 
logis de la rue Saint-Honoré. 

Il fit en conséquence une toilette somptueuse, bien 
propre & rehausser les avantages naturels dont il était, 
nous le savons, amplement doué. 

Il revétit son habit de velours bleu de ciel, le mieux 
constellé de broderies d'or merveilleuses. 

_ Les dentelles de point de Venise ruisselérent & son 
jabot et A ses manchettes. 

Des bas de soie & jour, d’une finesse exquise, dessiné- 
rent le contour de sa jambe, tout a la fois svelte et ner- 
veuse. 

La poignée de son épée étincela de rubis et de diamants. 
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Tl mit au doigt annulaire de la main gauche un solitaire 
qui valait dix mille écus. 

Il fit atteler ses chevaux isabelle 4 son carrosse de gala. 

Trois grands laquais, galonnés sur toutes les tailles, 
prirent place derriére le somptueux équipage. 

Puis, maitre, laquais, chevaux, carrosse, se dirigérent 
vers la maison de Nathan. 

Le petit négre, dont nous avons parlé jadis comme 
composant toute la partie masculine du domestique de 
V'usurier, vint ouvrir la porte & Raoul et l’introduisit dans 
cet étrange capharnaiim qu’il avait déja visité plus d’une 
fois. 

Nathan, prévoyant que l’entrevue qui se préparait 
aurait une certaine solennité, avait fait quelques frais de 
toilette. 

Ainsi, un habit de velours noir, tout rapé, 4 boutons 
d’acier taillés & facettes, avait remplacé la houppelande 
flottante dans laquelle il s’enveloppait habituellement. 

Cet habit, trop large pour le nain qui le portait, grima- 
¢cait et plissait sur ses doubles bosses. 

Ajoutons a cela que Nathan s‘efforgait de donner une 
expression digne et grave a sa figure ordinairement em- 
preinte d’une ironie sarcastique ou d’une jovialité gro- 
tesque. 

Il s’inclina profondément devant Raoul. 

“ Mon gentilhomme,” lui dit-il, “ a quel motif dois-je 
attribuer la faveur que vous m’avez faite en sollicitant de 
moi une entrevue que vous pouviez facilement obtenir 
sans la demander ?” 

“ Maitre Nathan,” répliqua Raoul, “nous avons a 
causer longuement ensemble; permettez-moi d’abord de 
m’asseoir, et, ensuite, nous entamerons l'entretien.” 

Le juif s’empressa d’avancer & son héte un grand et 
vieux fauteuil blasonné, dernier reste, peut-étre, de la 
splendeur de quelque famille déchue. 

“En vérité, mon gentilhomme,” fit-il, “vous ne sau- 
riez m’étre plus agréable qu’en agissant comme chez 
vous.” 

Raoul s’assit. 

“ Je vous écoute,” poursuivit Nathan, “ je vous écoute 
avec toute l’attention et tout le respect convenables.” 

“ Ainsi que je vous l’écrivais,” commenga Raoul, “l’en- 
tretien que nous allons avoir est des plus sérieux! de lui 
va dépendre le bopheur ou Je malheur de ma vie entiére. 
Toutes mes espérances sont entre vos mains ; c’est & vous 
de les réaliser, ou de les rejeter sans pitié.” 

Raoul s’interrompit pendant un instant. 

IL prit un ¢emps,—ainsi qu’on le dit dans l’argot de la 
mise en scéne théatrale. 

“ Jusqu’a présent, mon gentilhomme,” dit Nathan, 
“i] m’est impossible de comprendre ou vous en voulez 
venir.” ‘ 

“ Patience! je vous en prie, patience! laissez-moi, je 
yous en supplie, vous exposer les choses 4 ma guise.” 

“ Mais, comment donc, mon gentilhomme! Mon 
devoir est de vous écouter, et je vous écouterai, certes, 
aussi longtemps qu’il vous conviendra de parler.” 

“ Posons d’abord quelques préliminaires tout a fait 
indispensables.” 

Nathan fit un geste qui signifiait : 

“ Posons tout ce que vous voudrez.” 

Raoul poursuivit : 

“ Vous savez qui je suis ?” 

“ Je sais,” répliqua Nathan, “ que vous vous appelez le 
chevalier Raoul de La Tremblaye.” . 

“ Le dernier de ma race, je vous l’ai déja dit,” reprit 
Raoul, “ et c’est une race illustre et vaillante !” 

“ Je le sais aussi,” appuya Nathan. 

“Je suis jeune,” continua Raoul, “et l’on veut bien, 
généralement, m’attribuer la tournure d'un galant 
homme.” 

“Trop modeste!” s‘écria Nathan, “vous étes, sans 
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contredit, l'un des plus charmants cavaliers que je con- 
naisse.” 

“Je ne veux point me flatter,” dit le jeune homme, 
“mais mes ennemis eux-mémes conviennent que j’ai 
quelque esprit.” 

“ Beaucoup, et du meilleur !” 

“ Quant a la bravoure, & la générosité, 4 la noblesse 
des sentiments, je n'en parle point! Si ces qualités me 
manquaient, je ne serais pas gentilhomme !” 

“ Allons,” pensa Nathan, “ par bonheur il ne compte 
point la modestie au nombre de ses vertus.” 

“ Quant a la fortune,” continua Raoul, “la mienne, & 
V’heure qu'il est, est fort peu de chose, quatre cent mille 
francs tout au plus. Mais j'ai des espérances qui ne tar- 
deront guére a se réaliser. Mon oncle, le Marquis de 
La Tremblaye, dont je suis l'unique héritier, est bien 
vieux. Voila, en peu de mots, un assez fidéle exposé de 
ma situation.” 

“ Elle est magnifique !” s’écria Nathan, “ jeune,—fort 
grand seigneur,—bien fait,—sprituel,—riche dés a pré- 
sent,—plus riche dans l’avenir,—qui ne vous envierait ?” 

“ Pensez-zous réellement ce que vous dites ?” demanda 
Raoul. 

“ Certes!” “ 

“ Ainsi vous étes d’avis que le jour ot je demanderai 
une jeune fille en , elle ne me sera point refusée ?” 

“i it, pour cela, que la famille fat bien difficile.” 

* Alors, si je vous adressais une pareille demande ?” 

“A moi?” 

“ A vous.” 

“Mon gentilhomme, je ne puis répondre, cette suppo- 
sition est tellement invraisemblable |" 

“ Moins peut.étre que vous ne le pensez.” 

“ Comment ?” 

“Tl ne s’agit point, enfin, d'une supposition—il s’agit 
de la réalité.” 

“ Mon genti:homme, que voulez-vous dire ?” 

“ Je veux dire que je suis éperdument épris de votre 
fille Déborah et que j’ai l'honneur de vous demander sa 


n. 

On efit dit que cette demande, aussi nettement for- 
mulée, pouvait seule ouvrir les veux de Nathan et lui 
faire comprendre de quoi il s'agissait. 

Il fit un bond sur son siége, comme un pantin dont on 
vient de toucher le ressort, et il s’ecria: 

“Vous aimez Déborah! Dieu d Abraham et d’Isaac ! 
vous voulez épouser Déborah! Dieu d’[saac et de 
Jacoh! Aij-je bien entendyu? mes vieilles oreilles ne 
me trompent elles point ?” 

« Non, vous avez bien entendu, et ce que j’ai dit je le 


“Une proposition si inattendue! une semblable 
demande ! un tel honneur !” 

“Il n’y a rien la qui doive vous étonner! la beauté de 

la fait reine, son radieux visage vaut plus que tous 
les vieux blasons !” 

“Je ne sais, mon gentilhomme, en quels termes vous 
témoigner mon étonnement, mon émotion, ma recon- 
naissance d'une démarche semblable.” 

“Démarche bien naturelle et que mon ceur me 
dictait.” 

“ Certes, si l’on m’avait dit que le soleil, comme au 
temps de Josué, s’arréterait au milieu de sa course, on 
m’aurait moins étonné qu’en m‘annongant une demande 
aussi extraordinairement surprenante que la votre !” 

“ Enfin, cette demande, vous |'agréez ?” 

“ Helas! non, mon gentilhomme, je ne l’agrée point, 
je la repousse, au contraire.” 

Ce fut au tour de Raoul de faire un bond sur son 
fauteuil armorié. 

“ Vous la repoussez !” s’écria-t-il. 

“ Hélas! oui.” 

“ Parlez-vous sérieusement !”’ 
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“ Je ne me permettrais certes point de plaisanter avec 
vous ” 


* Ainsi, vous me refusez le main de votre fille ?” 

Le juif s’inclina affirmativement. 

“ Mais enfin,” demanda Raoul, “ pourquoi—pourquoi 
done ?” 

“ Parce qu’il n’y a qu’une seule chose en ce bas monde 
& laquelle je tienne.” 

“ Et c’est ?” 

* C’est au bonheur de ma fille !” 

“ Eh bien ?” 

“ Eh bien, mon gentilhomme; il faut que je vous parle 
franchement ; non-seulement son bonheur me paraitrait 
fort compromis avec vous, mais méme il me semblerait 
impossible ! complétement impossible !” 

“ Est-ce une insulte, maitre Nathan ?” 

“ En aucune facon !” 

“ Expliquez-vous.” 

“ Bien volontiers. Vous aimez ma fille, dites-vous.” 

“ Oui, certes! et de toute mon Ame!” 

“Toujours est-il que vous croyez, en demandant sa 
main, en lui donnant le nom de La Tremblaye,—en un 
mot, en l’élevant jusqu’é vous, vous croyez, dis-je, lui 
faire le plus insigne honneur.” 

“ Je vous ai dit, il n’y a qu’un instant,” interrompit 
Raoul, “ que sa beauté la faisait reine.” 

“ Laissez-moi poursuivre, et vous verrez que ce n’est 
pas seulement sa beauté qui lui met une couronne au 
front. Que le mariage que vous revéz s’accomplisse, et 
vous verrez toute votre caste orgueilleuse se soulever 
contre vous avec la plus dédaigneuse indignation et jeter 
& votre visage, et surtout & celui de votre femme, le mot 
de mésalliance !” 

“ A ceux qui prononceraient ce mot,” dit Raoul, avec 
chaleur, “ je saurais imposer silence !” 

“ Vous ne le pourriez pas.” , 

“ Comment ?” 

“Vous ne le pourriez pas, vous dis-je, d’autant plus 
qu’ils auraient raison. I] y aurait mésalliance en effet, 
pe gentilhomm e: seulement ce ne serait pas de votre 
cété |’ 

“ Je ne vous comprends plus,” dit Raoul interdit, 

** Vous portez un vieux nom,” poursuivit le juif, “ vous 
étes le dernier rejeton d'une race vaillante et forte, qui 
pourrait en douter? mais dans les veines de Déborah 
coule du sang de race royale.” 

“ De race royale,” interrompit Raoul avec stupeur. 

“Le sang de la race de David,” poursuivit le juif. 
 Qu’est votre noblesse & cdté de la sienne ?’ 

Raoul, interdit, ne répondit pas. 

Nathan poursuivit. 

* Mais, ce n'est pas tout, la fortune de Déborah est 
immense, eh bien, quelle que soit cette fortune, si elle se 
trouvait entre vos mains vous la fondriez au creuset 
dévorant de la plus infernale de toutes les passions.” 

“ uelle »” 

“Le jeu; vous étes joueur, mon gentilhomme, et 
jamais un joueur, fat-il un fils de roi et apportat-il a 
Déborah le tréne de Jérusalem, ne sera son époux.” 

“ Mais, si je prenais l'engagement de ne plus toucher a 
une carte pendant le reste de ma vie ?” 

“ Je n’aurais point confiance.” 

“ Si je me liais par ies serments les plus sacrés ?” 

“Ce sont des serments qu'on ne tient jamais; je n'y 
croirais pas.” 

“ Ainsi,” murmura Raoul, “ vous étes sans pitié!” 

“Non pas, mon gentilhomme; je vous plains beau- 
coup, au contraire, si réellement vous aimez Déborah ; 
votre recherche nous honore, plus que je ne saurais le 
dire ; mais le bonheur de ma fille avant tout.” 

“ Alors,” s’écria Raoul, avec un accent désespéré, 
“alors, il ne me reste plus qu’A mourir.” 

“Mon gentilhomme, vous n’en mourrez point! Je 
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suis bien vieux, et pourtant jamais, je l'avoue, je n’ai vu 
les fléches du petit dieu Amour faire des blessures mor- 
telles !” 


Raoul quitta le logis de Nathan. 

Ce dernier voulut absolument le reconduire, avec la 
plus obséquieuse servilité, jusqu’au seuil de la porte 
extérieure. 

Mais peut-étre aussi, était-il bien aise de voir cette 
porte se refermer sur le jeune homme, et d’étre_ certain 
qu'il était sorti sans avoir pu échanger avec Déborah un 
mot ou un regard. 

Puis il regagna son capharnaiim poudreux, en se 
disant. 

“Il n’existe point sur la terre, (homme qui sera digne 
de posséder ma Déborah !” 

Puis il ouvrit son grand livre, et se mit & faire des 
chiffres avec acharnement. 
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11 comptait A combien de millions se montait la dot de 
sa fille. 


In the first vol. of “ La Reine Esmeralda,” 
we are introduced to a company of clever 
swindlers, whose dexterous handling of one 
of the wealthy wholesale magasiniers of Paris, 
is well imagined and brilliantly struck off. 
One cannot, however, but applaud the inge- 
nuity, enterprise, and self-possession of the 
chevaliers dindustrie and their elegant female 
accomplices, while one has no sympathy with 
the victim, who seems but to obtain the 
merited reward of his pompous vanity and 
egregious credulity. 





La Derniere Favorite. Par Mapame LA CoMTESSE 


“La Derniere Favorite ” is no other than the 
notorious Madame Dubarri, whose history, 
together with the numberless other scandals 
of the Court of Louis XV., amply accounts 
for, if it does not excuse, the horrors of the 
revolution, of which his unhappy successor 
was the innocent victim. The profligate 
Viscomte Dubarri, pandering to the vices of 
the king, persuades the Court Purveyor to in- 
troduce to the royal notice his cast-off mistress, 
Madame Delange, under the title of Comtesse 
Dubarri, his accommodating brother, the 
Count, having previously married her. We 
heré find her duly installed, after the death of 
her royal paramour, at Luciennes, in the 
neighbourhood of Paris; a fairy abode, fur- 
nished with all the costly elegance which the 
luxurious taste of that age could devise. 
Thither resort to her all the frivolous notabi- 
lities of Paris, redeemed occasionally by the 
presence of such men as Mirabeau, the Duc 
de Lauzun, &c. The scenes thus produced 
are, as may be supposed, of a witty and ani- 
mated character, but the less we say of the 
morality of many of the incidents recorded 
the better. If the name assumed by the 
authoress (?) implies in French, as in English, 
one who desires to remain incognito, she may 
claim credit for modesty on this ground though 
on no other. One Due de Cossé has been 
elected to the honour of filling the place of 
the deceased monarch, and holds dominion 
unquestioned, till the advent of M. de Mont- 
sabray effectually dethrones him. As the 
authoress quaintly expresses it :— 

Il est deja l’amant de cette pauvre Dubarri qui s’ennuie 
avec son Duc de Cossé pour toute nourriture. 


Dasu. 2 Tomes. Brussels; Melineset et Ci*. 


Madame la Comtesse is not ashamed to 
explain toa friend her love for Montsabray, 
by comparing him to the Marquis de Letoriere, 
one of the numerous paramours with whom 
she diversified her pleasures during the life 
of Louis XV. :— 


Ah’ c’etait le plus beau, le plus charmant, le plus 
noble des hommes! Si j’ai distingué le Chavalier Mont- 
sabray, c’est qu’il me le rappelle ! 


This favoured gentleman has appearance 
and manners so seductive and fascinating as 
to captivate not only the bold Madame Du- 
barri, but her bashful, retiring protegée, 
Cerise, who turns out to be the daughter of 
the aforesaid Latoriere. Fiery and valiant as 
he is charming, he kills in a duel one Count 
Overloff, who presumes to dispute his empire 
over Madame Dubarri, and, being taken, is 
thrown into prison. Madame hastens to 
Paris, and claims his release from Mirabeau, 
who, on his part, commissions a furious female 
democrat, named Theroigue, with whom he 
is represented as having tender liaisons, to 
visit the prisoner and report concerning him. 
Here is another conquest in store for the 
favoured Montsabray, for no sooner does the 
virago catch a sight of him than she falls 
desperately in love with him, procures his 
instant release from Mirabeau, and follows 
him to Luciennes, where, gaining admittance 
into his private room, she avows the fervour 
of her feelings towards him, and, despite the 
absence of all reciprocity on his side, assaults 
him with a fury of affection, which fills the 
reader with as much amazement as the imme- 
diate object of it. Finding him, however, 


— 
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still impregnable, she vows revenge upon him 
and Dubarri. 

On the breaking out of the revolution she 
throws herself desperately into its vortex, and 
is among the foremost in every scene of vio- 
lence and bloodshed. During the decisive 
assault of the 10th of August, on the Tuileries, 
Montsabray is conspicuous among its de- 
fenders. Theroigue, on seeing him engaged 
in a conflict against an overwhelming array of 
rebels, severely wounded, and dragged along 
to be deliberately butchered, feels all the 
ardour of her love revive, shouts vociferously 
to her party to spare him, beats off his nearest 
assailants, till, finding all her efforts fruitless, 
and beholding him pierced with numberless 
wounds, her senses forsake her, and she be- 
comes a confirmed maniac. Such is the 
winding-up of this dashing narrative, in the 
course of which we have divers piquant illus- 
trations, whether real or imaginative we can- 
not say, of the peculiarities of Louis XV. and 
his too famous mistress. His majesty is re- 
presented as flattering himself that he can 
effectually expiate all his peccadilloes by 
building a hospital within sight of Luci- 
ennes :— 

Je veux mettre ici un hospice, en votre nom Madame ; 
ou y recevra tous les pauvres et les malades du pays. On 
y priera pour que Dieu me pardonne les jolies pechés que 
vous me faites commettre. 

A very comfortable expectation truly, in- 
dulging in which he goes on to the end of the 
chapter in the same free and easy, self-in- 
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dulgent style, if we may believe Madame 
Dubarri's testimony, as to the origin of the 
small-pox, of which he died. :— 

Un jour, le premier de la maladie du Roi, il fit a 
Trianon une orgie a mon insue, on il gagna la petite 
verole, d’une fille de jardinier, amenée par se cher duc de 
Richelieu, mon meilleur ami ! 

We here find the wily old minister, who 
brings about the death of her royal inamorato 
by pandering to his vices, dubbed as her best 
friend by Madame Dubarri; who, in addition 
to her other vices, practises numberless arts 
of deception, in which she is quite an adept. 
Among them is the faculty of fainting when- 
ever it answers her purpose; an accomplish- 
ment which, it seems, she shared with the 
fashionables of the day. On this occasion she 
puts it in practice, while listening to the decla- 
ration of André, the poet of her establish- 
ment, that he is enamoured of her illegitimate 
daughter Cerise, she, as a matter of course, 
claiming the exclusive admiration of all around 


her :— 

Pour toute reponse, Madame Dubarri jeta un cri 
dechirant, un cri qui retentit dans ie coeur du poéte et le 
fit tressaillir; puis elle se laissa tomber en arriere sur sa 
duchesse, ses yeux se fermerent, elle s’evanouit. Une 
chose remarquable et singuliere c’est qu’ alors il etait 
de mode de s’evanouir, et que les emotions meme les 
plus vraies, les moins jouées, produisaient toujours, ce 
resultat. 

Madame Dash slyly adds :— 

Aujourd’hui nous souffrons tout autant, nous sommes 
plus sensibles peut-etre, mais nous ne nous evanouissons 
plus. 
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Tae serial publications of Germany have a 
peculiarity all their own. The scholarship 
which characterizes the higher literature does 
not fail to characterize the lower. Learning 
descends from the bulky quarto and the full 
bodied octavo, down to the slender periodical 
or the flying sheet which appears once every 
day or once every week, or again, once every 
month. The German mind cannot do with- 
out solid nutriment. The stout fare which 
the Englishman takes in beef and plum 
pudding is taken by the German in condensed 
summaries, or portly disquisitions, or elabo- 
rate narratives. Even if he dine on moon- 
shine, the moonshine must be systematically 
constructed into “ cloud-capped towers.” In 
his literary play what a lumbering animal is 
the true Teuton. And so down to his daily 
Feuilleton he requires something which looks 
like learning, something which smells of the 
oil. Of course Germans, like other people, 
laugh and scandalize, but if true fun, if 
genuine humour, of all those light fairy 
nothings which give angel wings to this heavy 
lumpish life of the desk, and the warehouse, 
and the tribune, and German cousins seem 
scarcely to have the faintest idea. Some time 
ago we were used to see what, in order to be 
understood, we may call “the German 
Punch ;” but of all dull, forced, awkward 
sayings, and doings, and pencillings, here 
was the perfection, and well are we sure that 
the respectable personage who bears that es- 
teemed name in this metropolis, would, with 
true paternal zest, have boxed the ears soundly 
of each of these blunderers calling themselves 
his sons, had he been near when they were 
perpetrating their bad jokes and turning their 
loutish somersets. Indeed a German cannot 
be light any more than lead. Iron may be 
made to swim, but neither German smoke, 
nor German beer, nor German learning can 
be evaporated into so aerial a thing as a good 
pun or “a bad joke.” The reason is, that the 
Grammar School and the University fasten on 
the student's back a load which he is never 
able to throw off. The German, in all his 
races, “carries weight.” His cargo is nearly 
all ballast. He loves a burden as the travel- 
ling tinker loves his kit. He can no more 
lay down his gravity of wisdom than can the 
camel get rid of his hunch. And so it comes 
to pass that what we in old England call 


“light literature” has no existence in Ger- 
many, but its place is filled by heavy things 
of all sorts. Let us, however, not be un- 
grateful. A German cannot make us laugh, 
but he may make us wise. Incapable of 
amusing, he is of all men most fitted to 
instruct., Proofs of his extraordinary power 
in this way lie around us while we write. One 
or two of these shall be mentioned before we 
pass to some formal criticisms. 

A serial lies before us which seems likely 
to be terminated at the Greek Calends. In 
the year 1843 we began “to take” the Con- 
versations—Lexikon der Bildende Kunst,* 
that is, “ The Cyclopedia of the Fine Arts.” 
Well pleased were we, as we still are, with 
the exact, minute, and comprehensive infor- 
mation contained in the work—nor without 
value did we think some of its numergus 
pictorial illustrations, but sore has our pa- 
tience been tried by the manner in which it 
has “ dragged its slow length along,” and we 
think our readers will pardon our impatience, 
or rather pronounce our patience a miracle 
when we tell them that now, in this month of 
February, 1856, that is, thirteen years after 
the first number came into our hands, we have 
received the forty-eighth number which stops 
in the middle of the word House. Should 
this Cyclopedia not mend its pace, and 
should it ever be finished, it will, after this 
rate of progress, take six and twenty years for 
its completion. C'est un peu de trop, or in 
plain English, “it is too bad.” In a country 
which showed so much favour to Hone’s 
« Every-day Book,” and has patronized similar 
works by the same writer and by others, it 
ought not to be useless to make commen- 
datory mention of a monthly periodical spe- 
cially devoted to indigenous mythology, cus- 
toms, and usages.+ The rather may English 
people study German manners and modes of 
thought, because in so doing they are study- 
ing themselves, and gaining power to recall 
and reproduce “ the good old days” of their 
own fatherland. One of the papers contained 
in the last number (the first of the third 
volume) presents a comparative view of 





* Published by Graul, of Leipzig; and Nutt, 270 
Strand, London. 

Zeitschrift fir Deutsche Mythologie und Sittenkunde. 
Edited by Dr. W. Mannhardt, Gottingen : Dieterich. 
London: Nutt. 
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“ Northern, English, and German Riddles.” 
We give a specimen in English and German, 
expecting that our young patrons will thank 
us for carrying them back to their childish 


play :— 
ENGLISH. 


Pease-porridge hot, pease-porridge cold— 
Spell me that in four letters. 
GERMAN. 
Lirum, larum dléffelstiel— 
Schreib mir das mit drei buchstaben. 
Equally excellent in its kind is “The Re- 
pertory of Engraving,”* designed specially to 
review copper and wood engraving histerically, 
and to promote those arts by directing atten- 
tion to superior and little known specimens. 
The work is produced under the co-operation 
of a society of artists by profession and 
amateur artists, and answers the purposes for 





* Archiv fiir die Zeichmenden Kiinste. Edited by 
Dr. R. Naumann, Leipzig: Weigel. London; Nutt. 
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which it was originated, though ease is a 
merit yet unattained by the German graver, 
whether the picture be a copy or an original. 
Our more learned readers, and the dignified 
magnates of scholarship, may not be ungrate- 
ful to these lines if, being ignorant thereof 
now, they purchase and make themselves 
familiar with the literary representative of 
«“ The German Oriental Society,” + an associa- 
tion which ranks among its members some of 
the best scholars of all civilized lands. The 
periodical is, for the members, a means of in- 
tercommunication and a bond of union. We 
scarcely need add, that it is worthy of the dis- 
tinguished oriental scholars under whose 
auspices it comes forth, and whose varied 
branches of learning it no less effectually 
than specially promotes. 





+ Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenl. Gesellschaft. 


Leipzig: Brockhaus. London: Nutt. 





Mittheilungen (Reports of Recent Geographical Discoveries). 


By Dr. Aveustus PETERMANN ; 


1855. Gotha: Justus Perthes. London: Nutt. 


Dr. Perermann is well known in England, 
where till lately he resided, and gained a high 
repute in geographical science. Some time 
since he entered into an engagement with the 
respectable establishment of Justus Perthes, of 
Gotha, in Germany, favourably known for the 
services its conductors have rendered to the 
same department of knowledge. The object 
of this engagement was the commercial pro- 
secution of geographical subjects. Desirous 
of promoting at once their own interests and 
the interests of the seience for which they 
had already done so much, Messrs. Perthes 
and Co. determined to engage the co-operation 
of a distinguished geographical scholar, whose 
business it should be to make himself ac- 
quainted with everything that was done in all 
parts of the world in connexion with geogra- 
phical enterprise and discovery, and then to 
issue scientific reports of the same so as to 
keep the learned world accurately informed, 
and give a stimulus to other needful efforts. 
Some results of this engagement are before 
us in twelve quarto numbers of a monthly 
periodical bearing the above title. These re- 
sults speak in the most satisfactory manner of 
the wisdom of the undertaking, and of the 
way in which, hitherto, the undertaking has 
been conducted. By his knowledge—alike 
comprehensive, minute, and exact—by his 
extraordinary diligence and care, by his 
truly scientific method, by his judicious selec- 


tion of topics, and by the perspicuity and ease 
of his style, Dr. Petermann,.in these “ com- 
munications,” justifies the choice made by the 
great book-selling establishment with which 
he is associated, and has earned a new title to 
respect. There are few subjects on which the 
student has occasion to depend on his autho- 
rity more than in geography, especially when, 
as in these pages, distant and inaccessible 
countries and districts are spoken of. Of 
consequence therefore is it, that he who un- 
dertakes to make “ Communications,” should 
manifestly possess the qualities which con- 
ciliate and deserve confidence. Such is emi- 
nently the case with our present author. Dr. 
Petermann is master of his subject. Marks 
too constantly occur of the anxiety he feels to 
recognize none but well ascertained and accu- 
rate data, and to make his conclusions rigidly 
coincide with the premises before him. 
Throughout his writings you discover a high 
moral integrity which directs his inquiries, 
qualifies his judgment, and controuls his 
“communications.” In this general state- 
ment of Dr. Petermann’s deserts, we must not 
omit the singularly clear, bright, and even 
elegant style in which he executes his maps, 
specimens of which appear in the present 
sheets. 

Our limits do not permit us to give a full 
statement of the contents of this, the first 
year's product of the conjoined efforts of 
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Messrs. Petermann and Perthes. Only a few 
of the more important essays can be men- 
tioned. If the contents are divided according 
to country they are found to embrace Europe, 
Asia, Africa, Australia with Polynesia, North 
and South America, the Arctic Regions with 
the islands of the ocean. If the contents are 
divided according to subjects, they are found 
to comprise,—1, Essays on Geographical Ques- 
tions; 2, Critiques of recent Geographical 
Publications ; 8, Maps and Plans; 4, Geogra- 
phical notices containing information and 
remarks. Among the valuable essays are 
“The Population of Russia in 1851 ;” “ The 
Avalanches and Glaciers of Norway ;” “'The 
Orkney and Shetland Islands;” “The Mer- 
de-Glace near Chamouni;” “The Chinese, 
their Morals and Usages, by Sir John Bowr- 
ing ;” “ Travels of the Princess Waldemar, of 
Prussia, to India in the year 1844—46 ; and 
the splendid work thereon published in com- 
memeration of the same in 1855;” “The 
Hypsometric Observations in Palestine ;” “ Dr. 
H. Barth’s Travels from Kuka to Timbuctoo” 
(Nov. 1852—Sep. 1853) ;” “'The most recent 
Discoveries in Southern Africa ;” “ Dr. Barth's 
Journey back from Timbuctoo to Kano” (July 
—Oct., 1854); “ Dr. Barth’s Explorations in 
Sibtako and the lands lying on the East 
thereof ;” “‘ The Colony of Natal and the Free 
States of Southern Africa ;” “ Dr. Bleek among 
the Caffres ;” “ The Political and Statistical 
Geography of Australia;” “The Physical 
Geography of the Australian Province of 
Victoria ;” “The Chief Results of the last 
Census of the United States of North Ame- 
rica ;” “The Geology of the United States 
and of the English Provinces of North Ame- 
rica ;” “ Geographical Description of the Ter- 
ritory of Kansas ;” “The Vegetation of North 
Greenland ;” “ The Island Tristan da Cunha 
in the South Atlantic Ocean ;” “The Dis- 
coveries of the Arctic Archipelago of the Parry 
Islands down to the year 1855;” “Dr. E. 
Kane’s Expedition to the North Pole” (1853— 
55); “The Hydrographical Labours of the 
British Admiralty ;” “The Greatest Depths 
of the Ocean ;” “ The Glacier and the Glacier 
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Country,” by Professor J. D. Forbes; “ Geo- 
graphical Diffusion of Glaciers.” The plates 
illustrative of the subjects are twenty-two in 
number ; in quality they are excellent. We 
direct special attention to the best outline map 
we have ever seen connected with a very in- 
structive essay on the project for uniting the 
Mediterranean with the Red Sea by a canal 
from Pelusium to Suez. This map, besides 
clearly presenting the points at issue, gives'a 
view of the water system of the Delta so full 
and so minute as to tell the spectator, without 
one word of history, that Lower Egypt was 
not only “ the gift of the Nile,” but one of the 
most prolific and lovely spots on the face of 
the earth. The contemplated canal is too im- 
portant a matter not to be specifically pre- 
sented to the reader's notice, for if executed it 
will shorten our way to India by 7,000 miles, 
and bring the inhabitants of the British Isles 
into close connexion with 600,000,000 of their 
fellow-men. The Essay here furnished, written 
by Dr. Petermann, gives, in distinct outline 
and exact detail, the principal facts and con- 
siderations connected with the subject, and we 
must recognize the benevolent tone by which 
the Essay is pervaded, for it is very pleasing, 
when science thus lends its aid to promote, 
among the different branches of the human 
family, that intercourse on which the pros- 
perity, culture, and peace of the world so 
largely depends. We see, in the Essay, an 
intimation that England looks not very favour- 
ably on the plan, because it would throw down 
one of the outposts which defend her Indian 
empire. So narrow and selfish a motive we 
are very unwilling to ascribe to the British 
Government, and we are quite sure that it 
would be disowned by the British people. 
The account we have given of this work 
(which will be continued) suffices to show how 
important a source of information it offers to 
not only those who prosecute geographical 
studies, but also students in general, specially 
historical students, while it is by no means 
without value and interest for the sailor, the 
soldier, the merchant, and the gentleman. 





Physikalisches Lewikon. 
Marsacu. 
London: Nutt. 


Tus is a book, of the kind, in which German 
authors have no competitors. The German 
mind is essentially encyclopedic ; the German 
learning is essentially encyclopedic. The two, 


A Cyclopeedia of the 
The Second Edition yet in Progress. 


Physical Arts and Sciences. By Oswatp 
1850—1854. Leipzig: Wigand. 


from whatever point they set out, are never 
content until they have gone over the whole 
ground and embrace the whole circle. Thus 
comprehensive, they are not less particular 
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and exact. They comprise the whole, not 
merely as a whole, but as a number of well- 
defined constituent elements. Hence the 
Germans make Cyclopedias as naturally and 
as easily as the baker makes cross-buns or the 
confectioner makes comfits. The present isa 
most successful product of the Cyclopsedia- 
making art. Oswald Marbach and his asso- 
ciates seem to know everything connected with 
their undertaking. Accordingly they have 
here brought together and set in good order 
all the established facts and admitted conclu- 
sions of physical students and philosophers in 
all civilized lands on the wide range of sub- 
jects indicated in the title, with preliminary 
sketches containing the historical facts con- 
nected with their rise and growth. The nar- 
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ratives and expositions are clear, concise, and 
pleasing, nor less are they exhaustive. Several 
of the articles are so full that they might be 
denominated essays. To “steam and steam 
vessels” 430 pages are devoted. Very numer- 
ous and very excellent are the illustrative 
engravings. No part of the work is more ac- 
ceptable or will prove more useful than “ the 
literature,” or account of books and authori- 
ties appended to the several essays. It may 
be well to add, that this “ Physical Cyclopedia” 
comprises the following sciences—Techno- 
logy, Chemistry, Meteorology, Geography, 
Geology, Astronomy, Physiology, including 
verbal and pictorial representations of the in- 
struments and apparatus of each, together 
with tables alike full and minute. 





Jugend Bibliothek (Library for the Young). 


By F. Scumupr. Berlin: Mohr and Co.: 


London: Nutt. 1856. 


Or this series only two volumes have come 
into our hands, and consequently of two only 
can we speak. These are “ Herder in his 
Boyhood and Youth”* and “Renard the 
Fox."+| The former contains a charming 
sketch of the early days of one who reached 
the highest culture, exerted a most beneficial 
influence and gained imperishable fame. Far 
less known in this country than he deserves 
to be, Herder appears in this little volume in 
a light so attractive that those who read about 
the boy are almost sure to pass on to the study 
of the man, while those Englishmen who are 
familiar with his mind in its zenith will natu- 
rally look back with pleasure to contemplate 


* Herder als Knabe und Jiingling. 
+ Reineke Fuchs. 





it by the aid of these pages in itsdawn. The 
second book is an elegant and richly illus- 
trated version of the good old legendary epic 
of “Master Renard, the Fox,” first intro- 
duced to the notice of our countrymen by 
William Caxton.t The story can never be 
out of time, and rarely can it be out of place ; 
for the satire, which is its essence, finds its 
grounds, occasions, and justification in ele- 
ments of the human heart but too generally 
prevalent. The present narrative is light, 
easy, and engaging. Whether read by young 
or old, it will be read from the beginning to 
the end. ; 


t “Hyer begynneth thy storye of reynard the foxe, 
Westminster,” 1481. 








Exegetisches Handbuch: an Exegetical Manual for the Epistles of the Apostle Paul. 
Bisprxe, Professor of Scriptural Exegesis in the Academy at Miinster. 


Miinster: Aschendorf. London: Nutt. 


Tuts aid to the interpretation of the Apostle 
Paul’s writings proceeds from the Catholic 
Church. In England that Church rarely or 
never comes forth in the grave attire of 
academic learning. In Germany the Catholic 
Church has partaken in the general move- 
ment of sacred scholarship, and rendered to 
sacred learning some valuable services. 
Among these services may be reckoned this 
Exegetical Manual. We welcome its appear- 
ance. It is a truly scholarlike production. 
We do not mean that the views put forth cor- 
respond with our own or those of learned 
Protestants, but that whatever the author's 


By A. 
4 vols., post 8vo. 


views are, he has adopted them on inquiry, 
and supports them with evidence. A spirit of 
moderation and candour pervades the work. 
Protestant authorities are not shunned. Pro- 
testant opinions are fairly weighed. It is 
true that the author's liberty of action appears 
somewhat restrained by his ecclesiastical 
bonds; but not less true is it that the author 
fairly expounds and faithfully developes the 
ideas presented by the great Apostle. In ex- 
plaining the passages in the Epistle to the 
Romans, which bear on imputation and justi- 
fication, this Catholic divine puts forth views 
which would command general concurrence 
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from Doctors of the Protestant Communion. 
And it is very pleasing to find the differences 
which unhappily divide the two most impor- 
tant sections of Christendom, thus softened 
down so as almost to disappear in the utter- 
ances of grave and learned men, who must be 
accounted the most competent judges, and the 
proper courts of appeal in matters of the 
kind. It may be of inferior moment, but it 
is not unimportant, that Professor Bisping 
employs the same authorities as those which 
have the greatest weight with Protestant scho- 
lars. Manuscripts and Versions have a value 
altogether independent of diverse churches. 
The Greek originals are and must ever be 
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preferable to any translation, be it even the 
papally-declared infallible Vulgate. These 
facts are here practically acknowledged, and 
acknowledged to such an extent that an ordi- 
nary student, unless previously informed of 
the fact, would hardly suspect that the ex- 
pounder belonged to the Church of Rome. 
Indeed there is scarcely more than one marked 
trait of difference, and that is an advantage. 
The author, familiar, as Catholic divines 
usually are, with the ancient Fathers of the 
Church, liberally adduces their expositions of 
the text, and so adds a valuable element to 
the ordinary sources of light enjoyed by Pro- 
testant interpreters. 





Grammatik des Neutestamentlichen Sprachidioms : 


New Testament. By Dr. G. B. Winer. 
London: Nutt. 1855. 


Tue sixth edition of a work, of which as yet 
not one edition has come forth in this land of 
ours, and yet the work is indispensably neces- 
sary to every learned student and teacher of 
the Christian religion: Can any fact speak 
more highly of German scholarship? Can 
any fact show forth more clearly our own 
shortcomings? English learning is not ad- 
vanced far enough even to borrow and appro- 
priate German learning. 

To some extent indeed this admirable work 
has exercised an influence over the theological 
culture of the civilized world. Having pro- 
duced a revolution in German New Testa- 
ment exegesis, or interpretation, it has, chiefly 
through commentaries interfused with its spirit 
and enriched with its conclusions, thrown 
new and very valuable light on the latter part 
of the Bible, and so largely conduced to the 
right interpretation and the just appreciation 
of the holy and benign religion which it 
contains. 

The nature of the service thus rendered we 
may possibly be able to make intelligible even 
to the unlearned. The Greek of the New 
Testament is not the Greek of Aristotle and 
Xenophon. Springing up chiefly from seed 
sown by the expedition of Alexander into the 
East, in a soil filled and quickened with 


A Grammar of the Greek Diction of the 
1 Vol. 8vo., Sixth Edition. Leipzig: Vogel; 


Hebrew influences, the Greek of the New 
Testament while Greek in form, proved to be 
Hebrew partly in structure and very much in 
substance. But neither the Greek element 
nor the Hebrew was classic. Thus com- 
pounded of impure Greek and impure Hebrew 
materials, the language of the New Testament 
has a character of its own and bears a peculiar 
name—the Hellenistic. So marked and so 
peculiar is this character that a good classic 
scholar will by no means find himself at home 
in the original words of the New Testament, 
and in all probability will commit serious 
errors, unless he prepare himself for the 
duties of an interpreter of the New Testa- 
ment by a diligent study, not only of the 
grammatical laws but also the vocabulary of 
its original documents. As a guide to so re- 
quisite and so important a study, this gram- 
mar was written by Dr, Winer, one of the 
most accurate and profound scholars of the 
most learned of all nations. The acceptance 
with which the work has met proves that it 
has fulfilled its task.. We take the opportu- 
nity of tendering to its respected author our 
warmest thanks for the information and im- 
pulse of which his writings have been the 
source to ourselves, and to many whose tastes 
and pursuits are of a similar kind. 





Der Heilige Augustinus: Saint Augustin, his Life and Writings. By C. Biypemany. 2 Vols. 
8vo. Berlin : Schulze; London: Nutt. 


A very great service has been rendered to 
sacred literature in the number of excellent 
me:noirs, put forth by German scholars, of 


the life and writings of eminent fathers 
and teachers of the Christian Church. Of 
this admirable series of works, in which the 
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highest names have borne a share and gained 
repute, the volumes above indicated offer a 
fair specimen and form a worthy continuation. 
A finer subject of the sort does not exist. 
Viewed in every respect and relation, St. 
Augustine stands out in bold relief on the 
canvas of ecclesiastical history. A profligate 
and a saint, a philosopher and a Christian, 
a heretic and a true believer, a very powerful 
speculatist and a good preacher, the author of 
the greatest work of Christian antiquity, “ the 
City of God,” and the author of “ Confessions,” 
which, but for their deep and vivid religion, 
would call to mind “the confessions” of a 
French philosophe, Saint Augustine offers to 
the historian a subject at once the most varied, 
the most interesting, and the most noble. 
Chiefly important is the life of this truly great 
man by reason of the incisive, deep, and abid- 
ing influence which he has exercised on the 
forms of Christian thought and doctrine, down 
from his own day to the age of Calvin and 
the present hour. That influence, indeed, has 
now for some time been undergoing marked 
diminution, and in the shape of a systematised 
group of doctrines to be believed, it may now 
be near its end. But so long as man remains 
a religious being, never can Augustine by his 
writings cease to operate, and to operate bene- 
ficially, in the human soul and the Christian 
Church. There is in those writings so much 
of deep reality, of manly earnestness, of warm 
emotion, of healthy speculation, and deep 
vivid religiousness, that they will ever hold a 
high rank among the best literary treasures 
of the Church. We therefore account it a 
good omen that at the present moment re- 
newed and cordial attention is being given to 
the subject. Among the products of that at- 
tention we may refer to an excellent transla- 
tion of the Civitas Dei, by a competent French 
scholar, preceded by an Introduction and 
Notes of great value.* More profound and 
more thorough is the work of M. Bindemann. 
The fact of its being dedicated to Neander 
shows that the work is moderate in doctrinal 
tone, and truly historical in its spirit and 
execution. As a specimen of the execution 
we translate a part of the narrative connected 
with the demise of Augustine's mother, which 
we do the rather, because by that to him pain- 
ful event the seal was put to his conversion to 
Christ :—. 

The days that immediately followed his baptism, the 
lovely springtide of nature, as well as of the festivals of 


the Church, was for Augustine the perfected spring of his 
soul now reconciled to God. In the inspiring thought 








* La Cité de Dieu de Saint Augustin, Traduction Nou- 
—_ ing Emile Saisset. Paris : Charpentier ; London: 
utt, e 


that he had reached the true end of his journey, and in 
the retrospect of the way over which he had trodden, 
he could not sufficiently admire the Divine plan of re- 
demption by which he had so wonderfully been brought 
out of darkness into light. Tears of the sweetest, 
holiest love, streamed from his eyes, when the heavenly 
melodies of the church-songs poured through his soul; 
and while in their tones Divine truth uttered its sounds 
to him, all solicitude was gone, all the trouble of his heart, 
the sentiment of the love of God moved around him, and 
in that love he breathed delight. One day Augustine and 
his mother spake together, on a balcony of their dwelling 
which overlooked a n,on the joys of the future 
world, forgetful of the past, forgetful of the earthly, 
absorbed in the glory which awaits the pious. Truly 
they felt no ear heard, no eye had seen, into no 
heart had it penetrated, what would be the bliss of 
the eternal life; but when they had filled the eye of 
their mind with the beauty of the visible creation—a 
faint ray of the infinite beauty of the Divine Nature— 
when they strove, by ascending these steps, to approach 
the primal fount of whose glory the spirits of just men 
made perfect, drink without measure and without end, 
they were bathed in an atmosphere of sacred delight. 
Then, said the inspired Augustine, then when the tumult 
of the flesh is silent, when the images of the earth, water 
and air, are silent, when even the poles of heaven are 
silent, when the very soul is silent, and rises above its 
own thoughts; when dreams and sights of Revelation 
are silent, when every word, every sign, and all that 
passes by, is silent to us, then they all proclaim, “ We 
did not make ourselves, but He is our Maker who dwells 
in eternity ;’ when after these words they are silent, 
after they have directed the ear upward to Him by whom 
they were made, and when He alone speaks, not through 
them but by himself; and when we receive His word, 
not by the tongue of the flesh, nor from the voice of 
angels, nor out of the resounding cloud, nor from the 
shadows of comparison, but from the Being himself whom 
we love in this and perceive in ‘that ; as we now have 
risen to Him, and by transcendental meditation reached 
the eternal wisdom ever reposing above all—while this 
pious absorption endures, and every sight of a lower 
kind has vanished, and it alone possesses us, and hides 
us in its inmost delight, and tells us that such is the 
eternal life, then is the word fulfilled, “ Enter thou into 
the joy of thy Lord.” 

Moved by the inspired words of her son, Monica replied, 
“ For me, my son, there is no more joy on earth, What 
have I to do here, and wherefore am I here, since my hope 
for this world has reached its object ? Once it was other- 
wise ; therefore I wished to remain in this life, so that I 
might see thee a true Christian before I died. This has 
God granted beyond my requests, since I see thee now 
despise earthly good and so serve God; what more have 
I here to do?” 

Five days after this conversation with her son, Monica 
fell sick of a fever, and in a short time her strength was 
gone. Near the deathbed of his beloved mother Augustine 
watched, more sensible than ever of the grief he had 
caused her, and he strove by the last services of love to 
make some atonement to her. Monica saw his heart, and 
assured him, with motherly tenderness, that he had never 
spoken an unkind word to her. Once she for a moment 
lost consciousness. Alarmed, Augustine hastened to her 
couch. Her senses returned. “Where was I?” she 
asked, and when she saw her son standing in tears at her 
bedside, she added, “ You will bury your mother.” 
Augustine held his peace, being overcome with grief. 
Navigius (another son) answered, “ You will not die here. 
God will conduct you back into your native land and 
allow you to repose in your own home.” Looking at 
him as with a silent reproof, she turned to Augustine and 
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said, “‘ Hear what he says!” Shortly after she added, 
“Inter my body anywhere here, and trouble not about 
it; only this one thing I ask, namely, that you remember 
me at the altar of God wherever you are.” How differ- 
ent this resignation to the intense anxiety she had felt 
before to lie by the side of Patricius, her husband. 
Often had she been busy with the thought, how seemly 
it would be should men in after times, remembering their 
connubial concord, tell how, after a long voyage over a 
perilous ocean, she had happily returned to her home, 
and was united in death to a husband with whom she 
had lived in such unanimity. But now this thought had 
sunk and disappeared in the Divine will. Shortly before 
her illness she had spoken on the subject with some 
friends of Augustine, and when asked whether she was 
not afraid to lie in a distant land, she had answered, 
“ Nothing is distant from God, and I need not be anxious 
that God at the end will not know whence to awaken 
me.” After Monica had signified her last will to her two 
sons, she fell into silence from exhaustion, and the disease 
ended in dissolution. She died in the sixty-fifth year of 
her age, and in the three and thirtieth year of Augustine's, 
at the mouth of the Tiber, and on the shore of the sea 
which washes the coast of Italy and the coast of her 
native land. Augustine closed her eyes. Adeodatus, 
(Augustine's son), broke out into loud weeping, but was 
soothed by hiselders. Tears forced themselves also into 
the eyes of Augustine, but he drove them back, and while 
quieting his son he gained outward composure. He be- 
lieved that he ought not to weep for the departed, since 
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for her death was only the passage into glorious life. 
After Adeodatus was pacified Euodius took a Psalter 
and sang a psalm to the praise of God. The rest an- 
swered in the response, “O Lord, I will praise thy mercy 
and thy righteousness.” As soon as the intelligence of 
the death of the departed spread abroad, there came 
several pious men and women to the mourners. In their 
presence, too, Augustine suppressed his tears, and dis- 
coursed with them in a way conformable to the circum- 
stances. The covering whence the soul had fled was 
borne to the grave, the offering was made, the prayers 
were said, the corpse was lowered, yet Augustine wept 
not, though distressing pain racked his heart. The in- 
terment over, he sought alleviation in the bath, but his 
unrest remained and followed him to his bed, At last 
he fell asleep. When he awoke his mind was more still, 
the image of his pious mother came back before his 
mind, tears again arose, and now when he was alone 
with God, and his tears could no longer be misunderstood, 
he without reserve wept for her who so often had wept 
for him before God, and in his tears he found the healing 
of his deeply wounded spirit. (Vol. 1, pp. 354 seq.) 


This interesting passage will display to the 
reader the general character of the style, and 
serve to show that German writing is not 
necessarily involved, abstract, and unattrac- 
tive. 





Geschichte der Neuern Philosophie (History of Modern Philosophy). By Dr. Kuno Fiscner. 
2 Vols. 8vo. Mannheim: Passermann and Mathy; London: Nutt, 270, Strand. 


Tue year 1848 was, in its immediate conse- 
quences, full of harm to mental liberty, and 
the free development of human culture. The 
“powers that be” thought that their time was 
come, and prepared for a last struggle. When 
they had achieved a victory they found them- 
selves so exhausted with the effort that they 
still remained afraid of their defeated foe. 
In consequence they began to take measures 
for his utter annihilation. Regarding the 
giant as the monster-offspring of freedom of 
speech, they assailed freedom of speech. But 
freedom of speech had reigned chiefly in the 
Universities, and nowhere more than in the 
chairs of speculative philosophy. The occu- 
pants of those chairs were therefore either 
coerced into good behaviour or deposed. 
Among the sufferers was the highly cultivated 
author of this “ History of Philosophy.” The 
employment of force was rendered the more 
easy by a sufficiently marked tendency to ex- 
travagance on the part of the professors of 
the science. That tendency was toward utter 
nihilism in religion. From the days of Kant 
to those of Hegel religious negatives grew 
bolder and more decided. At length the last 
word of philosophy seemed to proclaim 
Atheism. While the overthrow of religion 


was thus attempted on one side, on another 


views of social polity were propounded, which 
were ruinous to kingdom and aristocracies, 
and might prove incompatible with any dura- 
ble kind of social order. These evils would, 
we doubt not, have wrought their own cure. 
In a fair fight error is no match for truth. 
But the authorities of the world wanted faith. 
They grew alarmed, and fear is always unjust 
and often cruei. Church and State combined 
to silence men who could not be so readily 
answered. The repression was of course ef- 
fectual. But such an influence can be only 
of short duration. At present philosophy is 
tongue-tied in Germany. Hegel is dead and 
has had no successor. But a successor will 
come. The line of the eternal development 
of thought which comes down from the Greek 
schools, passing through each successive phase 
of human culture, cannot be broken by the 
mandate of a Consistory, or the inhibition of 
a Privy Council. The discussion will have to 
be resumed, it may be, under less favourable 
auspices. A mental issue is not decided by 
force, and of all things mental issues are most 
imperious. Come up they will, assert their 
prerogatives they will; and the only issue in 
which they acquiesce is the logical result of 
their own premises. However, when for the 
moment free speculation is hindered or stop- 
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ped in its onward course, it naturally looks 
back, and refreshes and renews its energies in 
the pure classical fountains of the great minds 
of the past. Forbidden to construct systems, 
it falls to writing histories. Such is the occu- 
pation which Dr. Fischer chose when he was 
subjected to the gag of Churchmen and poli- 
ticians. The persecution he underwent is the 
less pardonable and the more interesting be- 
cause, as he protests, he had remained free 
from those extremes and abuses of thought to 
which reference has just been made. The 
crimes alleged as a justification for stripping 
him of his professorial gown are simply ridi- 
culous. The worst among these is a state- 
ment that “ philosophy begins with doubt.” 
Of course every search after new truth goes 
on the presumption that the old is in some 
way wrong. Either it is erroneous or defec- 
tive; itdoes not correspond to the phraseology, 
the modes of thought, or the wants of the 
day ; the human mind has éutgrown its for- 
mule and travelled beyond its limits. Doubt 
is a mild term to express the state of mind 
which drives the mental explorer into unknown 
and obscure regions. The doubt may be for- 
mal indeed, but though formal in the speculat- 
ing mind, it must be real in the system of 
speculation. There at any rate doubt is the 
portal to truth, the necessary antecedent even 
to inquiry, for no man inquires who already 
knows, and no man conducts an argument to 
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establish a universally recognised fact. If in 
future philosophy is to be pledged to foregone 
conclusions, philosophy has run its race and 
lived out its life. The moment philosophy 
ceases to be free it ceases to exist. 

Dr. Fischer's two volumes will do much to 
preserve the existence and restore the official 
position of philosophy, by vindicating its 
rights, explaining its processes, and setting 
forth some of its more important conclusions. 
The task is performed with the ease and the 
pleasure of one who is thoroughly at home 
with his subject. The specific subjects chosen 
cannot be said to be novel, but old facts are 
presented under new lights; and the work 
has the high recommendations of moderation 
of tone and singular perspicuity of style. Our 
author writes on modern philosophy. He 
begins with Des Cartes. Following all the 
fluctuations and developments of German 
thought from the pages of the French philo- 
sopher, he exhibits the whole course of “ Dog- 
matic Philosophy,” down to its latest mani- 
festations in Wolf, Mendelssohn, Herder, 
Jacobi, Goethe, and Schiller. We have the 
greater pleasure in introducing the work to 
the English public, because, hating tyranny 
of all kinds, we sympathise with its learned 
and excellent author, and hope in this way to 
do something to sustain and cheer a sufferer 
for conscience sake. 


‘ 





Biblische Numismatik (Biblical Numismatics). 
Italian by A. vox WERLHOF. 


Tue Abbé Cavedoni, the author of this small 
volume, and Herr von Werlhof, its translator, 
are men of high repute in numismatical 
science. They have, accordingly, produced a 
work of great value, especially as they have in 
these pages the assistance of De Saulcy, a 
French scholar, who has made the subject his 
study. We have the greater satisfaction in 
calling attention to their joint production, 
because our English literature is anything but 
rich in materials of accurate information. 
The investigations and statements here pre- 
sented, with the aid of the impressions of 
coins here given, will not only instruct the 
student in a reliable manner, but preserve 
him from confounding the spurious with the 
genuine—a danger to which he would be 
liable were his attention confined to some of 
the older English authorities. The author 
divides his subject into five chapters. In 
chapter 1. he treats of the origin of money in 
ancient nations, and of commerce among the 
Hebrews before they had money, properly so 


1 vol., pp. 175. 


By D. C. Caveponi. Translated from the 
1855. Hanover: Hahn. London: Nutt. 


called (coins). In chapter u. he treats of 
strictly Hebrew coins, of the time of Simon, 
the Maccabee, bringing the matter down to 
the dispersion of the nation. The third 
chapter speaks of the foreign coins mentioned 
in Sacred Scripture, which, at different times, 
were current among the Hebrews, especially 
in Palestine. The fourth chapter brings be- 
fore the reader the Biblical coins considered 
as means of reckoning or calculation ; while 
the fifth chapter handles the same objects in 
reference to the price of articles of trade. 
Those who are familiar with this branch of 
sacred archeology will learn from these state- 
ments that the treatment covers the whole 
subject: they may also be assured that the 
treatment is minute, exact, and correct. If 
to the study of these pages the reader adds 
what has lately been published on Pheenician 
coins by Kenrick, in his “ Phoenicia,” he will 
be in possession of all our trustworthy infor- 
mation in this department of Biblical science. 














